




E. Phillips Oppenhcim was a prolific writer: 1 
( that, perhaps, is an understatement of a man . 

) who had well over a hundred novels pub- 
1 lislicd, to say nothing of forty books of : 
coiledcd short stories, as well as many j 
dozens of short stories which were eagerly , 

. snapped up by leading magazine editors of j 
the day. During the first forty odd years of*- 
1 tills century he provided the ideal “escape” . 
literature of the day and thousands of readers 
revelled in his various worlds of make-believe: 
supping at the Milan (Oppenhcim name for 
the Savoy) with some enchanting lady, or 
. standing behind the croupiers at Monte 
Carlo, or delving into the mysteries at ; 
some Foreign Embassy. Never remotely j 
“improper”; always the superb storyteller. 

What sort of life did he have? This fabulous 
inventor of stories of mystery, suspense and 
romance, who died in 1946 at the age of 80? 5 
Wlio, after early years of struggle as a leather- ■' 
j merchant in Leicester, came to live in 
j extreme comfort in the Monte Carlo play- 
ground? ( 

Robert Slandish has proved liimself the ! 
ideal teller of Oppcnheim’s own story: the • 
story of a dynamic man whose restlessness 
impelled him to live every day as though it 
were his last. “I do not intend,” writes ■ 
Slandish, “to portray him with a halo, nor j 
: equip hurt with horns and a tail. I will not ' 
hesitate when the occasion arises to poke fun 1 
at his pretensions and vanities . . . nor will ; 

I choose iny words in a way which suggests ■ 

, hushed cathedral whispers merely because he ;' ( 

: happens to be dead. His amazing indis- 
( crelions when he was alive were an essential 
j part of him and can no more be omitted 
1 from his life-story than CLcopatra can be ■ 

) omitted from that of Antony.” T 
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Introduction 


The research preparatory to writing this biography has im¬ 
pressed upon me what Henry James called “the fatal futility 
of Fact.” The facts of a man’s life, perhaps because most of 
them are self-explanatory, become of far less importance than 
his attitude towards them, his way of dealing with the awk¬ 
ward ones and his acceptance of the inevitable ones. 

Phillips Oppenheini, Edward Phillips Oppenheim, to give 
him his full baptismal name, was bom in London on October 
22nd, 1866, and died in Guernsey on February 5rd, 1946. 
Between those two dates he wrote and published more novels 
and stories and articles than, probably, any other man or 
woman had dono before him, a great Hood of words equivalent 
in volume to not less than sixteen Bibles. 

Most of the surviving people who knew Phillips Oppenheim 
live on the French Riviera and very few of these, despite 
assertions to the contrary, knew him more than casually. It is 
an atmosphere in which friendships do not flourish, because 
most people going to the French Riviera do so late in life when 
their friendship are already made, their prejudices set hard. 

Word soon circulated on the Riviera that I was proposing to 
writo a biography of Phillip Oppenheim. Indeed, I circulated 
the story with deliberate intent, believing that information 
volunteered to me would be worth more than that obtained by 
questioning people who might very well be reluctant, and for 
a variety of reasons, to welcome any prying into then private 
livoa. Either system was hound to saddle me with the task of 
winnowing away a vast amount of chafT. 

The first difficulty was one of language. Spoken English on 
the Riviera bears little resemblance to English as spoken else¬ 
where. There is the superficial resemblance, of course, but 
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words do not mean the same thing. The torm “old friond,” 
which I heard so many times, meant when analysed little more 
than “cocktail party acquaintance.” 

Twenty or thirty people told me that “ Oppy,” or “Mr Opp,” 
was a good conversationalist, a generous host and, several 
added sotto vocc , “a very naughty old man.” All in all, 6ome 
surprising information was volunteered and by some surprising 
people. Even after it had been divided by ton, which is tho 
prudent thing to do to anything heard on the Riviera, it re¬ 
quired main force to put my eyebrows back into noulral. 

One old lady, whose name to this day I do not know, came 
to call. “1 forbid you to mention my name,” she said fiercely. 
“What passed between us was too sacred to be repeated.” 

“But, madam,” I interjected, “there is not tho smallest 
chance that I will repeat what passed betweon you, firstly be¬ 
cause I do not know what it was, and secondly because I do not 
know who you are.” 

Instead of being pleased to have her fears set at rest, I had 
the impression when she left that she was somehow dis¬ 
appointed. It was no great surprise, therefore, when throe days 
later she returned. “It is quite impossible for you to write a 
biography of dear Oppy without mentioning my name,” she 
began. “The very idea is absurd. No man’s life story con bo 
told properly without mention of the only woman he ever 
loved.. .. Nevertheless, I insist upon your version of the affair 
being submitted to me. ...” ' > 

As Oppy was not there to confirm or deny the story, courtesy 
compelled me to pretend that I believod it true although, 
knowing the Riviera, I knew instinctively that it was not. 
“Don’t you think, madam,” I suggested, “that it might be 
as well for you to let me have the 6toryinyour own words?” 

“A splendid idea I ” she agreed heartily. 

‘ 1 Probably the least embarrassing way for you," I continued, 
“would be to use my tape-recorder. That way I can loave you 
alone in the room with the machine running.” 

She thought this was a splendid idea too, and it would have 
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been but for the necessity of explaining to her the basic 
principles of the machine. Having done this, I left her alone 
■with fifty minutes of free tape waiting to receive the story 
of her ancient indiscretions. 

I think it is better to draw a veil over the playback of the 
tape, for her reminiscences were not only lurid beyond all 
reason but were not even true. A playback of the tape, if I had 
been so ill-advised as to use it, would have ensured the banning 
of this book in Boston, which would have been a pity, for in 
Boston some 134 Phillips Oppenheim litles were printed and 
published without one uplifted eyebrow from the Watch Com¬ 
mittee. I learned later by diligent enquiry that she had played 
bridge with Oppy (which is what I will hereafter call him 
since everybody else seems to do so) and that when she first 
came to the Riviera, Oppy was already past the magnificent 
exploits attributed to him. If the lady reads this she may 
accept my assurance that the tape has been demagnetised and 
every word expunged from it. 

It is one of the baffling features of the Oppenheim legend 
that so many women—some of them paradoxically of the high¬ 
est respectability—claim to have beon on terms of extreme 
intimacy with him, as' some undoubtedly were. Nobody, least 
of all myself, wishes to deny the amatory prowess of this amaz¬ 
ing man, but he simply could not have done all the things 
attributed to him. 

A former girl caddy at one of the Riviera golf courses (she 
still follows her ancient profession but does not confuse issues 
by doing so on a golf course) has offered via an intermediary 
a blow-by-blow account of an interrupted game of golf in 
1952. 

Someone else offered me a photo alleged to have been taken 
on the deck of a yacht anchored off the Goroupe beach. I pro¬ 
tested that it might have been that of any man and, whether 
recognisable or not, was certainly not fit for reproduction. “But 
perhaps monsieur would like to keep it as a souvenir,” came 
the coy suggestion. 

1 * 
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There was even an accusation of plagiarism which was too 
absurd to entertain. Phillips Oppeuheku did not need to steal 
the brain children of other men, for he had plenty of his own. 
The accuser in this instance proved liimself u liar because of the 
incontrovertible fact that the book was written and in the pos¬ 
session of the publishers two dear years before Phillips Oppen- 
heim was alleged to have stolen it. 

Strangely enough, nobody lias accused him of employing 
ghosts, an accusation often levelled at tho prolific writor by 
small people who, lacking energy and imagination themselves, 
seem unable to credit those qualities in others. 

When it is considered that for well ovor forty years ho was 
an internationally known figuro, it is strange thut the Oppen- 
heim legend has not assumed greater proportions, for he was 
known to a vast number of people. Oppy choso a bad time to 
die, when an ageing novelist was small potatoes beside the 
events unrolling in a troubled world. When his obituaries woro 
published in 1946, there were many who wore astonished to 
learn that he had lived so long, for the escapists of World 
War II wanted a different kind of escapo litoraturo from those 
of World War I, who really began the Phillips Oppenhoim 
bonanza. In World War II they turned to Anthony Trollope 
and in the retrospect it is not hard to see why. Anthony Trol¬ 
lope held a mirror to a more gracious, leisurely and peaceful 
way of life in which there were no dictators yelping their 
malevolence over the ether, nor talk of secret weapons oven 
more horrible than those for which tho writers of a certain kind 
of fiction had long prepared the world. Trollope was a reminder 
of a peace and quietude which seomod to have deserted man¬ 
kind. Phillips Oppenlieim had always dabbled in tho inter¬ 
national scene. Many of his prophecies, especially those made 
prior to 1914, were extraordinarily accurate. But prophets who 
want the acclaim of their contemporaries aro well advisod to 
emulate their confreres of the Old Testament, who were care¬ 
ful to confine their predictions to matters beyond their own 
life spans. 
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There has been time during these last months to wish that 
when in the year 1907 I first met Phillips Oppenheim I had 
had the prevoyance to know that forty-nine years later I would 
be his biographer, for I might then have remembered so many 
things which, alas I I have forgotten. 

It was at Purley when I first saw him. He was one of a 
cricket team which included the late Dr W. G. Grace, invited 
by my headmaster to play cricket against us. The headmaster, 
the late George M. Faulkner, knew Oppy well. They shot and 
played cricket together. 

The occasion, if not the details, is still green in memory, for 
it cost me dearly in the esteem of my schoolfellows, and I was 
then a very small boy at an age when loss of esteem can be a 
grave matter. 

I was far more impressed by meeting Phillips Oppenheim 
than I was by meeting W. G. Grace, who for at least a genera¬ 
tion had been the object of unrestricted, almost hysterical hero 
worship. * It seemed to me then that any fool knew how to 
play cricket—even I did—whereas any fool could not write 
books. Nor, having had plenty of time to reflect upon the 
matter since, has anything occurred to make me revise that 
youthful judgment. My crime ... worse, my blunder, was in 
saying precisely what I thought. I was never quite forgiven for 
it. There is no disparagement of W. G. Grace intended, for he 
was a delightful friendly old man who, incidentally, gave me a 
gold sovereign when I bowled him at net practice, but someone 
should have warned mo that I was about to grow up in a world 
where an ignorant lout who has learned to play one of the 
ball games well outranks philosophers and saints in public 
esteem. 

There were several bloody noses that day, my own included, 
but there would havo been more had I known then the task to 
which I would one day devote myself. 

Although subsequently I had many boardship conversations 

* An almovt exact parallel case would have heat the arrival at an 
Amdrioan school of “Babe” Ruth. 
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with Oppy and. met him at the house of a mutual friend in 
London, I cannot remember anything oxcept “Same again?” 
that either of us said to the other. But I do remember some¬ 
thing said by a fellow passenger as Oppy loft the smokeroom, 
apropos of his seemingly tireless activity, remarkable in a man 
of about sixty-five years of age, and Ills youlliful zest for life: 
“That chap lives hungrily... as though he doesn’t want to 
miss anything.” It still strikes me as a good snap judgment on 
the part of a stranger, for titere was a restlessness about this 
dynamic man which impolled him to live every day as though 
it were his last. 

A slender qualification to become his biographer? Yes, per¬ 
haps it is, but paradoxically—and before wo are through with 
Phillips Oppenheim there will be other paradoxes—ho was far 
more of a live individual to me after his doath than ho ever 
was before. In 1947, by a coincidence exactly ono year to tlin 
day after his death, I went to livo in liis last house in Franco. I 
remained there over four years, surrounded by many of his 
possessions and by people who had known him. It foil to me, 
at the request of liis heirs, to sort through and destroy a vast 
accumulation of Ins papers, mostly wortbloss in themselves but 
intensely revealing. A man can revoal more of himself some¬ 
times by the way he writes to his shoemaker complaining of 
the fit of a pair of shoes than lie does when prosiding over a 
legislative body, conscious that he is under observation. 

I have now lived nine years with many of Oppy’s small 
treasures, which are now my small treasures, and there has 
developed between us a curious intimacy which, I fool, entitles 
me to write of him thus familiarly, although on tho few occa¬ 
sions we met in the flesh he was always “Mr Oppenheim" to 
me. His lucky Buddha smilos down at me as I write these 
words: his well-thumbed Walter Pator and his set of Tennyson 
are within arm’s reach. The things a man writes in the margins 
of his own books are sometimes more revealing than the hooks 
themselves. I am sitting now in Oppy’s old chair. When I work 
out of doors, which is as often as I can, I do so at his round iron 
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table and under the shade of his green umbrella. Indeed, 
hardly a day passes without some reminder of him. 

Even though this may sound like “sour grapes,” I am glad 
that I did not know him well in the flesh. It is almost seven 
years since my plan to write the life story of Phillips Oppen- 
heim formulated itself without my active assistance, and now 
that I am writing it I find, pleasurably, that my emotions are 
not in the smallest degree involved. Which is as it should be. 
I have no axe to grind. I do not intend to portray him with a 
halo, nor equip him with horns and a tail. I will not hesitate 
when the occasion arises to poke fun at his pretensions and 
vanities, particularly the former. Nor will I choose my words 
in a way which suggests hushed cathedral whispers merely 
because he happens to be dead. His amazing indiscretions when 
he was alive were an essential part of him and can no more be 
omitted from his life story than Cleopatra can be omitted from 
that of Antony. 

I will do my best, comforting myself with Thomas Carlyle’s 
wise observation that “a well-written life is almost ns rare as 
a well-spent one.” 

From the time when I began to turn the project over in my 
mind the greatest difficulty has been that of filling in the 
blanks of his early life and learning something of the young 
Phillips Oppehheim beyond the absurdly sketchy and incom¬ 
plete account given in his memoirs—by any standards his 
worst book—published under the appeal! ng title of The Pool of 
Memory. Oppy was no exception to the general rule that we are 
all far more interesting creatures when we are young and before 
the 8car-tissuG of experience has formed to hide our true selves. 

I was beginning to despair of learning anything about the 
young Oppy when—in the best Phillips Oppehheim style, as 
though he himself had written the script—the opportunity 
came. 

It all emerged from a chance meeting at one of those huge im¬ 
personal cocktail parties which—not only on the Riviera—are 
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given to wipe off all social obligations. I went because I liad 
been told that an old gentleman who had boon “an intimate 
friend of Oppy’s” would be there. Tins intimate friendship, in 
the usual Riviera fashion, turned out to be little more than a 
slender acquaintanceship based upon Lwo games of golf at 
Cagnes thirty years previously and a nodding acquaintance at 
the casinos along the coast subsequently. He was a churming 
old boy who tried to be helpful, but the little that lie told me 
in a confidential whisper —■' ‘ Oppy was the devil of a chap for 
the women, you know! ”—people had been saying out loud for 
several decades. 

I bad just thanked my hostess and was making for the door 
when I was approached by one of the quaintest figures I have 
ever encountered. Ordinarily, I dislike “quaint” or any of its 
variants hut I can think of no other which quite fits him. The 
impression he gave was of groat age and even greater fragility, 
heightened by pale watery-blue eyes and translucent skin. A 
theatrical casting office would have had him listed us an 18th- 
century aristocrat. He would have looked the part mincing to 
the guillotine with some barbed quip on his bp. His trousers 
and sleeves were almost skin tight, suggesting the brooches of 
a bygone era. From hia left sleeve there pooped a triangle 
of lace handkerchief. There were faint but unmistakable signs 
of snuff across the embroidered silk waistcoat, liven os lie came 
towards me, manifestly with the intention of speaking, lie took 
a pinch of snuff with the affected 18th-century flourish. With 
another flourish he handed me a visiting card which, having no 
glasses with me, I could not road. Nevertheless, a vulgar 
application of thumb and forefinger, for which I had the grace 
to blush, satisfied me that the card was richly engraved. 

“I understand, monsieur,” said this strange little man 
hesitantly in French, “that you are contemplating writing tho 
life of Phillip Oppenheim. Is that so?” 

I agreed that it was so but without much enthusiasm. To me 
he was just one more crank and time-waster. 

“Then if you will he good enough to give me your card, 
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monsieur, I will communicate with you during the next few 
days. A lady who has heard of your project will, having satisfied 
hersolf that you are i uic personne sdriousc, be able and possibly 
willing to assist you. Our hostess this evening assures me.. . 
and let me say that I never doubted it.. . that you are a proper 
recipient of a lady’s confidences. But monsieur will understand 
Lhat before I say more I must obtain the permission of the lady 
horsclf, who is, I may add, a person of exalted rant.” 

It is twenty years since I possessed a visiting card, so I 
scribbled my address and telephone number on a scrap of paper, 
thinking as I did so Lhat my companion was the archetype of a 
fading aristocracy, the dying end of an illustrious line founder¬ 
ing in the miro of its own decadence. His eyes were wise, tired, 
sad and unbelievably disillusioned. 

Wo parted amicably enough but I did not expect to hear 
from him again. On my roturn home I examined his card, 
which described him as a marquis with a name which I then 
took to he that of one of the most distinguished families in 
France. Lator it was drawn to rny attention that I had not read 
the small print on the card closely enough. I was forgetting 
that it was the Golden Rule of the age always to read the small 
print. 

Several days lator when, truth to tell, I had forgotten the 
encounter, he called on me. After a good deal of circtunlocution 
he said lhat tlio mysterious lady—no more mysterious, how¬ 
ever-, than the kind Phillips Oppenheim marketed for fifty 
years—was willing to receive me. The lady’s name—he paused 
impressively—was the Princess Bernasconi. I am rather proud 
of the name Bernasconi, which I have just invented, for it 
sounds so much more like the genuine article than any prin¬ 
cesses which Oppy invented. Furthermore, he had the advan¬ 
tage of at least fifty years of practice, winch I lack. For obvious 
reasons I am debarred from using the lady’s correct name. 

Let it suffice to say here that the Marquis bore a message 
from the Princess Bernasconi inviting me to dine with her on 
the evening of April 19th, 1956. The date signified nothing to, 
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me- I make this explanation in defence of my own reputation 
for sanity, for April 19 Lit was, as I discovered Loo late, tho date 
of what Time called the “Kelly-Rainier nuptials.” 

Had I known what I would suffer on that appalling day, try¬ 
ing to force my way through the dense crowds in the streets of 
Monte Carlo, to keep my dinner engagement, I fear that whal 
I learned that evoning about tho young Phillips Opponlioim 
would have remained veiled in secrecy. I just could not have 
faced it. 

The Marquis was standing behind the butler who oponed 
the door of the Princess Bomnsconi’s villa Lo mo. Ho looked at 
me rather disdainfully as Lhough I wore something unpleasant 
which the cat had seen fit to bring home. It was quite ovidont 
that he was totally unaware of what I had ondurod at tho hands 
of the screaming mob down there in tho Principality. The 
butler did not say so but lie mado iL quite cloar by his manner 
that he was not nccusLomed to opening tho door to people who 
carried their own packagos, loast of all olijocts which weighed 
as much as my tape-recorder. 

The cloak-room into which I was ushered to mako myself 
presentable was an oye-oponor to mo. It was ovidont that 
guests were not allowed to forget, even in their most intimate 
moments, that they were in the houso of a princess, for there 
were crowns on everything including, although I will not go 
upon oath about tliis, tho toilet papor. 

The drawing-room into which I was ushorod guvo a quick 
impression of opulenco and good tasto, a raro combination. I 
had no oye for the details, for my attention was hold by tho 
striking-looking woman standing bosido an open fire waiting 
to receive me. She could have been any ago at all in that dim 
light, for her beauty rested upon the firm foundations of a fine 
bone formation. She was tall, slender and eroct, her snow-white 
hair, seen thus dimly, might have boon flaxen blonde. It was 
not many moments before I was glad that I had come, for she 
was a pleasant, friendly woman who radiated warmth and 
charm. 
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Behind her, .softly floodlit, was a portrait of her painted, I 
would judge, when she was under thirty years of age. She was 
wearing a royal blue velvet gown which hung gracefully from 
her rounded shoulders which in some subtle way suggested 
laughter. Hor oyes had picked up the dark blue of the fabric. 
She was full-lipped, ripe and lovely. The adjective which flies to 
mind is “ luscious ’ ’.I found myself wondering what the impact 
of nil this loveliness had been upon the young Phillips Oppen- 
heim, for I now saw, looking at the princess closoly, that she 
was a very old woman. 

“Continue to look at my picture, please,” she said, and in 
her voice as she spoke thero was a familiar intonation which at 
that time I could not identify. Nevertheless, there was no doubt 
in my mind that she was by birth an Englishwoman. “Because 
it is bettor worth looking at than I am now.” She brushed aside 
the protests which convention seems to demand in such circum¬ 
stances and we went on talking of trivialities. I felt rather like 
a photographer of children trying to get my subjoct into an easy 
frame of mind and, I suppose, to make her feel that I was a 
safe recipient of hor confidences. 

I mentioned the tape-recorder I had brought with me. She 
was familiar with the name of the instrument hut not with its 
uses. I explained to her how it could be used for recording 
music, conversations, telephone calls and some of the baser 
usos to which it could be put, and as I talked I was conscious of 
the Marquis glowering at me out of the shadows into which he 
had withdrawn. I realised then that this strange little man— 
a hangover from another age—was jealous of me, jealous of the 
Princess’s easy laughter and friendly manner. Perhaps he felt 
excluded by the swift intimacy which is possible betwoen com¬ 
patriots. Thero was disapproval in his glance, too, as though 
he believed that I was lacking in respect. His own manner, I 
had noticed, was forma) and a shade too humble for my 
taste. 

Profiting by a lull in the conversation, I set up, the micro¬ 
phone of tie tape-recorder and plugged the machine into the 
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wall. I recorded some few minutes’ conversation and thou 
played it back to tbe Princess, who was quilo charmed. 

Gently I steered the conversation round to Plxil lips Oppen- 
heim, telling her that I had not been ablo to talk to anyone, 
except his daughter, who knew him prior to my early meeting 
with him as a child in 1907. I wanted to know wliat kind of 
young man he had been. 

“What kind of man!” she echoed. “What kind of man! I 
will tell you ... he was the kind of man whom women like . . . 
selfish, intensely masculine and altogether personal. What do I 
mean by altogether porsonal ? Ho never allowed mo lo forget 
for an instant that he was a man and I was u woman. Every¬ 
thing . . . the sun, the sky, the sea, beautiful scenes, flowers, 
music . . . yes, everything we said and did together ho treatod 
as though they were a background mado expressly for mo.” 

“That would not have been difficult,” I said, looking again 
at the portrait. 

“Perhaps not,” she said calmly, with the air of one who lias 
grown used to compliments. “But other men did not trout me 
in quite that way. My opinion of men tlion was not liigh. I had 
had two husbands .. . one an old man who preferred tlm cold 
beauty to be seen in a picture gallory to tbo beauty of warm 
flesh, while the other was a man who was so interested in my 
money that I do not think ho ever saw my beauty. 

“It was such a change, you must understand, to moot some¬ 
one like Phillips who was not interested in money. No, that is 
not true, for ho was interested in money but not my money. 
That was the difference. Ho was poor, he liad no business to be 
in Monte Carlo at all, but oven then he was suro that one day 
he would be rich.” 

“Where and how, may I ask, did you first meet him?” 

“Here in this room,” she replied. “I bad ronted tbo villa 
for the season.... He was staying in Monte Carlo as a guost in 
the house of an acquaintance who brought him here to tea. 
Those eager bright blue eyes of his never scorned to leuvo me. 
The way he looked at me was more flattering than anything he 
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could have said. He left the villa with his hostess, but ten 
minutes later returned alone with some foolish story about 
having forgotten something ... it may have been a cigarette 
case.” 

“Just what year was this?” I asked. 

“I do not remember dates,” replied the Princess, “but I 
seem to think ’ ’—she blushed faintly —‘ ‘ that Phillip had been 
married two .. . three ... four years. I think the year was 
1893 or 1896. I could find out but”—she looked up with a 
smile— “does it matter? 

“We dined together that evening, danced and gambled until 
dawn. Things look different when one is young and it seemed 
to mo that we had always known each other. Phillip”.—again 
she blushed at the memory.—“was an impatient man. He was 
always frightened that there would not be time to do all the 
things he wanted to do.” 

At this juncture the butler brought aperitifs and, at the 
requost of the Princess, I played back to her what we had said. 
It took a full half-hour because most of the tape-time was con¬ 
sumed by pauses and irrelevant matter. 

“Just what else would you like to know about him?” she 
asked at length. 

“I want to know something of his hopes and fears, his am¬ 
bitions, how he looked, how he talked .. . not when he was on 
show and on his best behaviour but when he was being 
himself.” 

“Phillip was less than thirty years old then,” the Princess 
continued, “so very ... groen and inexperienced.” She smiled 
reminiscently at something which came back to her over the 
gulf of sixty years. “He was so eager for life ... he seemed 
angry that there were not more than twenty-four hours in each 
day. He was clever, of course, thrusting ... but not wise. If 
with his other gifts Phillip had had wisdom, there was nothing 
he could not have achieved,... 

“I knew then ... a woman always knows ... that he had 
very little money. Every franc counted. We gambled most 
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evenings and he was lucky. I do not mean that he won large 
sums, but he won small sums consistently. Five hundred francs 
was some thin g then, while today waiters offer no thanks for 
five hundred francs as a pourboire. 

“There was a boat which ran from Monto Carlo to Nice. 
We would take this sometimes in the morning and our lunch 
in Nice would cost us I think 1 franc 25 centimes each, and it 
was a better lunch than you can buy today for two thousand 
francs. We would come back in the evening by carriage, laden 
wiLh flowers.” 

Once again the Princess blushed, this time furiously. “To 
ride in a cab with Phillips, you must understand, was quite an 
adventure for a young woman.” 

It was, or so I had been told, quite an adventuro fifty years 
later, but I forbore to say so. 

“And you were then a princess?” I asked. 

“Yes, but I did not care . . . nothing mattored. You see, I 
loved him.” 

“Then why,” I asked, “did you not marry him?” 

“You forget,” she said, “that he was already married—and 
in his own strange fashion he loved his Elsie.” 

“Yes, but. . .” 

“Remember,” she interrupted, “I did not say that Phillips 
loved me. A long time has passed sinco those far-off days—* 
sixty long years—and I will tell you something I told liim in 
1940 when I saw him for the last time. I told him that ho had 
never loved any woman, not as a woman understands the word. 
There are many ways of spreading butter... we can spread it 
thickly on one slice or thinly over many slices, and God knows 
Phillips must have warmed the knife. 

“But enough of that. You want to know, to use on American 
phrase, what made Phillips tick I will tell you. It was a mix¬ 
ture of ambition and envy... a kind of greed for everything 
he saw. I remember so well the look in his eyes and the way his 
jaw muscles tightened, watching while huge sums of monoy 
were thrown carelessly on to the green doth of the roulette 
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table. In those days there was real gambling in Monte Carlo. 
The people who came here for the winter were personalities in 
their own right, bad personalities if you like and many of them 
were, but personalities just the same, who were able to do 
things with assurance in a way which those who came later 
have never boen able to imitate. 

“One evoning we watched Edward VII, who was then Prince 
of Wales, surrounded by a group of hard-faced bearded men 
who looked and behaved like pawnbrokers .. . Rhineland 
bankers . . . one of thorn an illicit diamond buyer from 
Johannesburg, men whose names were on every lip. I think 
for the most part they were evil men whose god was money, 
but they were colourful men who, whether one liked them or 
noL, had achieved something. That is what I meant when I 
said they were personalities in their own right. Beside them, 
you soo, Phillips just did not count in the world and he was 
acutely conscious of it, conscious of being the insecure son of a 
not very prosperous leather merchant in Leicester. He envied 
their wealth and assurance and their ability to lose or win vast 
6ums of money with the kind of indifference which cannot be 
counterfeited. Perhaps no woman can understand quite what 
goes on in the mind of a young man consumed by ambition, 
but I caught glimpses of what went on in his mind and”—she 
paused—“somodmes it frightened me.” 

“Knowing that he would never make any great sacrifice for 
you, you still lovod him. 'Why?” I asked. 

“Do not try to rationalise love . .. women love men who 
boat them, some women. ... I knew I was beautiful, so can 
you not bring yourself to understand what it meant to me to 
meet a man who was more interested in me . .. my beauty ... 
than my money? I once offered to help Phillips financially. He 
did not even thank me. He turned to me laughing, but without 
any mirth in his laughter, and said, ‘I am not the kind of man 
to remain poor for long.’ 

“I learned that he travelled back to Paris and London third 
class by train and it pleased me to believe that the difference 
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had been spent on flowers. He was handsome, brave, full of 
laughter, generous, too, in a way .. . the things a woman loves 
in a man. 1 knew by tho way he looked at other womon that he 
could never remain faithful to one woman. . . but somehow 
... do not ask me to explain how ... it did not soem to matter 
much then.” 

I had to get back to Phillips Oppenheim, the writor. 

“Let us suppose,” I said, “that your estimate of tho year is 
correct and that all this happened in 189G. Do you realise that 
in 1896 he published live books, followod by two in 1897 and 
three in 1898? Did he talk much about his books? His mind 
must have been full of them,” 

“No, neither then nor later did he talk to mo much about 
books as books. To him I believe books were just stepping 
stones to success.” 

“ Did be,” I asked, “ever speak to you about his fathor?” 

“Not often,” replied tho Princess, “but when ho did his 
eyes went hard. It is so long ago and I do not remember clearly. 
There was some story about his father losing his monoy which 
forced Phillips to go into tho leather business when he was 
seventeen years of age instead, as he had been promised, of go¬ 
ing to Oxford. Phillips believed, and I have no means of know¬ 
ing whether it was true, that the fiuandol crisis was invented 
to prevent him becoming a writer. Perhaps I have that wrong 
hut the memory of something like that lingers.” 

This, and there can be no doubt of it, was tho crucial 
moment of Oppy’s life, for it was from this lime that his pas¬ 
sionate attachment to tho Riviora dated. The glitter aud the 
glamour of it had caught his imagination and for so long as ho 
should live nothing would ovor look quite tho same again. 

The tiger had tasted blood. 

Then dinner was announced, bringing us back abruptly to 
the present. 

The dining-room, a long monkish room severely furnished 
like a refectory, was delightful but unexpected, the kind of 
room a man might have chosen but not a woman. The windows, 
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which overlooked the Principality of Monaco, were open. The 
night was full of sound. In the foreground was the croaking of 
bullfrogs in the garden and the chirping of crickets, while from 
the Moyennc Corniche came tko blaring of klaxons as im¬ 
patient motorists protested against tho slow-moving traffic. 
From further below in tho town came fitfully the sound of 
music and laughter, while occasionally there waB the note of a 
deep-toned church boll. 

At the dinner table wo talked stiltedly in French, for the 
Marquis spoke no English, although he appeared to have been 
following our conversation in the other room. This fragile little 
man embarrassed me by his hostility. Ho behaved as though he 
saw in me a rival to his place in the Princess’s affection. It was 
ludicrous but, as jealousy always is, it was tragic. 

All that I remomber of the dinner itself is that it was one of 
those exquisitoly served meals with nothing to eat. My hostess 
shared a half-bottle of champagne with the Marquis, but, 
midst all this delicacy and fragility, I felt the need of some¬ 
thing more robust to screw down the brandies and sodas wliich 
I had drunk in place of the usual apdritifs. When a good bur¬ 
gundy was offered me with some bird or other I accepted it 
eagerly. 

Long before that evening the eastern end of the Riviera, 
which is to say that part of it east of Nice, had always seemed 
to me to be stooped in decadence, liko over-ripe fruit. It was 
here that Victorian architects did their worst, erecting ugly 
tall box-like dwellings, aosthetically horrible and without even 
the saving grace of comfort. On the rare occasions when X go 
east of Nice I find myself depressed and sad. Although the 
Princess’s villa happenod to be quite char mi ng, I was none the 
less under tho influence of the whole region where one feels, 
that futility is rampant. There is the same sensation when 
passing the huge derelict villas which surround Lake Como,' 
tho tangible relics of a way of life which, before it was blown 
away by the economic blizzards, may have been gay and 
colourful. The forcible reminder close at hand was the over- 
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elaborate state in which the Princess appeared to live. A butler 
served dinner with a footman in attendance on him. Dish after 
dish was set before us, and so far as I could see taken away un¬ 
tested. I had to pinch myself to remember that tliis was 1956. 

A ’bus, evidently containing Anglo-Saxons, ground slowly up 
the steep gradient towards the Grande Cornichc, its passengers 
making the night hideous to the old refrain of Has anybody here 
seen Kelly? 

After dinner, while waiting for coffee to bo sorvod in the 
pleasant lounge-drawing-room, I joined the Princess at the 
open window, where she stood deep in thought gazing down 
into the town, whence the sounds of rovolry were rising. 

“Do you believe,” she asked me abruptly, visibly reluctant 
to turn away from the gay sounds and scones down below, 
“ that we can and do return to haunt the places wo loved host in 
life?” 

“I often wonder that same thing,” I replied, “but I don’t 
know quite what I believe. Nevertheless,” I added, sooing the 
shadow of disappointment cross her face, “I am sure that if we 
can return we do.” 

“Yes,” said the Princess brightly, “that is whut I believe 
really... the temptation to return would be almost impossible 
to resist.” 

“Why do you ask ?” I said, feeling that this was expected of 
me. 

Bocause if we can return, ’ ’ she said wistfully,' 4 1 know that 
dear Phillips is here somewhere today. Ho just could not stay 
away. Maybe, who knows, he is hiding on the roof of the 
Cathedral. ...” 

“I think,” I corrected her, “that ho would bo more at homo 
on the roof of the Casino or the H6tel de Paris, don’t you? 
Cathedrals were not very much in his line.” 

The Princess smiled indulgently as though we were talking 
about a well-loved child instead of a man who, if he wore alive, 
would have been ninety years of age. 

It was, as my hostess had said, pure Phillips Oppenheim, 
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who had written a score of books with more probable char¬ 
acters and situations . . . Onassis, the Graeco-Argentine multi¬ 
millionaire, whose stake in the Principality of Monaco was far 
greater than that of its Prince, pulling the strings ... Father 
Tucker, playing the rdle of iminencegrise and bringing together 
the last representative of the Grimaldis whom Louis Blanc, by 
starting his casino a hundred years previously, had rescued 
from obscurity and povorty, and little Miss Kolly, the juvenile 
lead. Then there was Papa Kelly, just the kind of character 
Oppy liked to introduce into his stories in the hope that his 
American readers would like a success story. . . the strong, 
handsome, solf-inado man, supported by his friends the Tam¬ 
many politicians. 

All it needed was a good script-writer to make it sound like a 
romance. 

My lack of enthusiam must have shown itself, for the 
Princess said: “It does not touch us, perhaps, but today’s 
comic-opera wedding means so much for so many people down 
there. If the strong, healthy blood of the Irish-American brick¬ 
layer rescues the Grimaldis from extinction, many of those you 
hear cheering down there will rejoice.. . . 

“That high-pitched laughter is from those who hope that 
Monaco will not revert to France so that the Mondgasques will 
not have to pay thoir taxes to the Republic ... for Mondgasques 
have grown accustomed to foolish tourists who, by losing 
money at the Casino, make taxes unnecessary... . 

“Mothers and wives will have cause to rejoice if France can¬ 
not conscript their sous and husbands. The Mondgasques prefor 
to do thoir fighting in the cafds. 

“Then there are the hoteliers who tonight are washing 
their hands with imaginary soap and water in anticipation of 
the golden harvests to come, It is good for the tourist business 
to have an American princess on show.... 

“But the loudest voices of all... listen to that harsh roar 
... come from the rich foreign tax-dodgers who use Monaco 
as a sanctuary. Some of them, and for the first time for many 
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years, will go down on their knees tonight to pray for another 
little Grimaldi to be born who will protect them from the tax- 
gatherer. ... 

“And maybe Mr Onossis will utter his own private prayer, 
for it would be highly inconvenient to him if anything were to 
happen to the Grimaldis. 

“How dear Phillips would have loved eveiy moment of iLl ” 

Plucking me gondy by the sleeve, the Princess led the way 
into a library where, in a huge glass-fronlod bookcase standing 
on its own, was an almost complete set of Phillips Opponheim’s 
books. From this she took out ono volume. 

“You must read this,” she said, “if you have not ulroady 
done so. It is called The Colossus of Arcadia. It is not ono of 
his best books but there is something prophetic about it, some¬ 
thing which today calls to mind. It is about Monaco and a rich 
foreigner named Domiloff, I think, who becomes the roul ruler 
of the Principality . . . and other strange and colourful char¬ 
acters. Phillips was very angry with mo bocauso, while ho was 
alive, I would not read his books. He gave mo most of those but 
I did not start to road thorn until after ho was gone.” 

Then we returned to the lounge, where the Marquis, with 
a trembling hand, was pouring himself a cup of coffee. Ho 
looked at us resentfully. 

“What fun they are having!" exclaimod the Princess as dm 
volume of sound from below seemed to incroaso. “It will go on 
all night. . . eat, drink and be merry ... all with the compli¬ 
ments of Mr Onassis! ” 

At her request I poured a glass of liqueur brandy for the 
Princess and another for myself. They were beautiful glasses, 
fine crystal deeply etched with a crown surmounting a bold 
“B." The quality, I mused, was on a par with tho engraving 
on the cord of tho Marquis who, withdrawn into liimself, sat 
glowering at us. 

From below a flight of rockets filled the sky with golden 
daisy chai n s, while the shrill cries of children joined the othor 
. sounds. 
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“Let us drink a toast,” said the Princess Bernasconi, carry¬ 
ing her glass to the balustrade and lifting it in the direction 
taken by the honeymoon ship. ‘ 1 Long life, happiness and many 
sons to the poor little rich girl over there . .. and may being a 
princess give her more fun than it ever gave me!” 

We drank the toast, draining our glasses. When they had 
been refilled it was my turn to propose a toast. I did so: “To 
Phillips Oppenheim, wherever he may be tonight! ” 



1 The Leather Merchant 


For the first forty of his eighty years Phillips Oppenheim was 
a leather merchant who, in his sparo lime from selling loathor, 
managed to write tliirty hooks which wero published, and it 
was not until he had disposed of the businoss that he became a 
full-time writer. 

A story circulated for years (and thero is the suspicion that ho 
mischievously fostered it) that he was christened Edward, 
adopting the additional name of Phillips at the bohosl of a 
mysterious unde who wanted his own name pcrpoluated und 
paid the young man £10,000 as a consideration. There is a 
variant on the story which says that Phillips Oppenheim then 
used the £10,000 to pay Ids father’s debts. Another variant is 
that the same sum of money was merely offered if Edward 
Oppenheim would drop the last name entirely. The offer was 
refused. None of these stories appoars to liavo rearod its head 
until the central figure was well on in lifo and thero is not the 
smallest ground for believing that any ono of tliom is true. 

Edward Phillip Oppenheim was born in London on 
October 22nd, 1866, the son of Edward Jolrn Oppenheim and 
Henrietta Susannah Budd. The father was then a leather mer¬ 
chant established in a fair way of business in Leicester, tho city 
where the son was educated and grew to manhood. 

No man ever dismissed his youth so contemptuously as the 
novelist did in his painfully inadequate momoirs, Tub Pool of 
Memory. This is strange because, as the great storyteller ho 
unquestionably was, he knew only too well that the world 
prefers youth to age. 

The first sixteen years and nine months of his life are dis¬ 
missed as though he never lived them and we first meet him 
in July 1885, “an insignificant youth with a prematurely 
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developed, stoop of the shoulders," being ushered into the study 
of the headmaster of Wyggeston Grammar School, Leicester. 
The headmaster, the Reverend James Went, subsequently 
Canon and Dean Went, questions him as to the reasons behind 
his father’s decision to take him away from school at the end of 
the current term. He replies: “My father has lost a great deal 
of money, sir, and he says I must go to work." 

If we are to accept this at face value, and there seems no 
good reason why we should not, it must have been one of the 
worst moments in a life which, so far as can be judged, did not 
have many bad moments. This boy of under seventeen did not 
tell the headmaster that in the attic room he used as a study at 
home there were already in existence four hundred manuscript 
pages of an unfinished novel. Perhaps it is natural for one 
writer to over-dramatise such a moment in the life of another, 
for a writer is probably better able to understand the bleak 
sense of disappointment, to put it no more strongly, which 
must havo had the boy in its cold grip. Many young men and 
women, observing the soft life of a successful novelist as por¬ 
trayed in the shiny illustrated weeklies, are seized briefly by 
the itch to do likewise. But fow of them go any further than 
envious longing, and it is this difference which makes such a 
strong plea for our sympathy with the young Phillips Oppen- 
heim. There was within him the tremendous urge for self- 
expression, the true inward ferment of the born storyteller. 
To remove him from school, just when education was begin¬ 
ning to have some meaning, must havo seemed like the death- 
knell of his hopes and dreams. It was like depriving of his tools 
a lad who longed to become a carpenter. 

In The Pool of Memory wo read that his father was sym¬ 
pathetic to this ambition to write. He says of his father that he 
“wrote better English than I have ever done and had received 
a much more ambitious education." But his phraseology when 
he describes his father’s rdle at tliat time sounds suspiciously 
like damning him with faint praise. The novel went out on its 
travels to various publishers, was rewritten more than once and 
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still rejected. When it was finally published by J. & R. Max¬ 
well under the title Expiation he states that his father paid 
the cost of publication and that it “sold enough copies to pay 
for itself.” He goes on to say that long before the first royalty 
statement was produced he had been able to repay his father 
from the sale of short serials and stories to the Leicester Mer¬ 
cury, the Whitehall Review and Truth. He tells us that the 
Athenaeum gave Expiation a brief review, the concluding 
sentence of which he remomborod all his life: “This is tlio 
type of story that Mr James Payne used to produce before he— 
fortunately for his readers—discovered that ho possessed a 
sense of humour.” 

There is, sadly, no way of knowing more than we are told. 
But there is a good deal of inconsistency in the two pictures 
presented. On the one hand we have the Leicester leather mer¬ 
chant in such financial difficulties that he has to remove his 
son from a day school, whose fees cannot have been excessivo, 
compelling an unwilling lad with literary ambitions to enter a 
leather business for which he had no taste. Then, with be¬ 
wildering rapidity, we see this same father, a man of education 
and therefore presumably of some discrimination, financing 
the publication of what must have stood out as a bad novel in 
an age which spawned bad novels. Surely the shrewd leathor 
merchant, aside altogether from his financial difficulties, must 
have argued that if Expiation were not good enough for an 
established publisher to risk his money in, it was not good 
enough for his own. 

Not the least depressing thing about this most doprossing 
time was Expiation itself. It was a turbid story in tho first half 
of which all the main characters were “bumped off.” If tho 
young novelist had only contented himself with giving them a 
funeral oration, all might have been ... if not well, certainly 
better. But nothing would satisfy him but to create an entirely 
new set of characters to drag the story out to the required 
80,000 words. Nevertheless, it is the extreme badness of Ex¬ 
piation and the fact that it failed to deter the young Phillips 
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Oppenheim which prove that this ambition to write was strong 
and genuine enough to enable him to overcome all obstacles. 
Here was no would-be dilettante looking for a little cheap fame. 

In later life Phillip Oppenheim spoke bitterly about this 
crucial time. He left the impression upon the minds of friends 
that if his father’s financial difficulties were as great as they 
were alleged to be, they were because of his neglect of business 
and his addiction to Chdteau Yquem. 

Just exactly how much of this story merits credence it is 
impossible to say, but the most reasonable explanation of it all 
would seem to be that Edward John Oppenheim, leather mer¬ 
chant, had more faith in Lhe leather business than he had in 
his son’6 chances of becoming a successful writer. He did not 
live to make old bones and it could easily be that in taking his 
son away from school thus early and compelling him to learn 
something about the labyrinthine ways of the leather business, 
he was actuated by a desire to protect the interests of his wife 
and daughter. 

Be this as it may, from time to time all through the long life 
of Phillip Oppenheim, there peep out a bitter resentment 
against his father. There lingers now the suspicion—as it 
lingered for years in the mind of the son—that the financial 
crisis was imaginary, invented by a Victorian father to compel 
obedience to his wishes. If this interpretation be the true one 
it explains Phillip Oppenheim’s almost pathological detesta¬ 
tion of the leather business and his feverish anxiety to get out 
of it. There must have been—there is no other reasonable ex¬ 
planation—-a deep and tremendous antagonism between father 
and son on this one point at least. It seems highly probable, 
without indulging too much in the jargon of psychiatry, that 
this episode played a great part in moulding his character and 
cutting the grooves of his destiny, for he continued all through 
his life in a thousand devious ways to hurl defiance at his father, 
casting off the chains of all parental authority, doing things 
(and these will be mentioned as they become apparent) which 
it is doubtful if he really wanted to do, merely because they 
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seemed to be diametrically opposed to what his father would 
have wanted. 

An eminent psychiatrist in possession of tho story has offered 
the suggestion that there was a direct relationship between it 
and Phillip Oppenheim’s tremendous literary output in later 
years, which in itself could have been a prolonged defiance of 
his father, the small boy poking his head over the fence and 
saying: “Yah! Who said I couldn’t write?” 

To continue further along this road is to be unfair to the 
memory of a dead man who may, despito all the foregoing, 
have been compelled to take his son away from school or have 
believed in all sincerity that he was not cut out to be a writer, 
But if this is so—and this is tho story of tho son’s lifo~Phillip 
Oppenheim did not believe it. It was tho memory of all this 
which drove him mercilessly to write moro books than almost 
any other man who had ever lived. Some of them wero ex¬ 
tremely bad books, while others gave oxcellent doan ontertoin- 
ment to tens of millions of people all over tho world. But good, 
bad or indifferent, every one of those books was n Bymbol of 
defiance hurled back into tho face of a father who had not 
been shrewd enough to realiso that ho had sired Tho Prince of 
Storytellers. 

So I can’t write, eh? We’ll see about that, Maybe there is 
money in leather ... so wluct? Maybe lots of writers have 
starved... but this one won’t. This one’s going to make more 
money out of writing than you ever made out of leather and if 
you won’t give me the education you promised me, then I’ll 
make it without. Watch my step! Yah! Yes and yah! again .. . 
and the same to you! 

It went something like that. 

In the retrospect it seems a groat pity that during the con¬ 
versation in his headmaster’s study the young Phillip Oppon- 
heim did not mention tho existence of the nearly completed 
novel, for so many thin gs might have been otherwise. It could 
have been that if this early effort had shown sufficient promise 
the headmaster would have porsuaded the boy’s father to 
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reconsider his decision. Yet it may well be that everything 
turned out for the best. Who is to say that the education which 
Phillips Oppenheim received in the great school of experience 
was not better for his purpose than a more formal education at 
Oxford? Nobody taught him to be a storyteller: he was bom 
one. Oxford might have given him erudition and since erudi¬ 
tion has less appeal than light entertainment, it might have 
divided the number of his roaders by fifty. Oxford might have 
tempted him to forget what in later life he believed pro¬ 
foundly, that the function of the novelist is to entertain and 
not to educate. But to the young man at the time it must have 
seemed like stark tragedy. 

The great difficulty about setting down any coherent 
account of these early days is that Phillips Oppenhoim’s own 
story of them does not hold together very well. There is no 
suggestion that his account is essentially false but rather thaL, 
when he came to set it down on paper for his memoirs, ho was 
already too old, with a failing memory. Hence it seems that we 
may accept ihe facts, but the chronology of them is hopelessly 
inaccurate. The recollections of his own daughter and other 
corroborative evidence have to be applied as a check upon the 
memoirs. 

Expiation appeared in 1887 when the author was twenty- 
one. His next book, A Monk of Cruta, appeared in 1894. These 
seven years, almost certainly the crucial seven years of his life, 
are dismissed in a maddeningly casual fashion. In them 
Phillip Oppenheim learned a great deal about the family 
leather business and, although he does not specifically say so, 
he was entrusted with responsibilities greater than his age 
would seem to warrant. He travelled for the firm to London, 
Norwich and on the Continent. This apparent haste on the part 
of Edward John Oppenheim to turn the business over to his 
son could have stemmed from the knowledge that he himself 
had not long to live, and a desire to be reassured about the 
financial future of his wife and daughter. In addition to being 
a born storyteller, Phillip Oppenheim was born with a good 

2 + 
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business head, although iu the later yoars of liis life it pleased 
him to pretend to be a fool in business matters. 

In 1888, one year after its publication and in Pliillips Oppon- 
heira’s twenty-second year, Expiation was dramatised by a Mr 
Elliot Gayler, a theatre owner in Leicester, who took tlio young 
author to London and proposed Mm ns a member of the Savage 
Club, of which he remained a inombor for the rost of his life. 
Coincidentally, the Weekly Telegraph of Sheffield invited 
Phillips Oppeuheim to como and seo them. Tho memoirs 
speak of hunching with Sir Christopher Leng at his club in 
Sheffield and leaving with a contract in his pocket for six full- 
length novels for £250 each, and a cheque for £100 on account. 

Here, manifestly, the clironology is wrong. The arrange¬ 
ment with the Sheffield Weekly Telegraph did in fact take place, 
but not until considerably later. In any case it is inconceivable 
that Pliillips Oppenheim, with tho bad tasto of Expiation still 
in his mouth and a firm contract for six hooks in his pockot, 
would have waited six more years before writing tho next one, 
oven granted—as was the case—tliut these were well-fillod 
years. 

We are next told that: 

My father, who had always boon of an adventurous turn 
of mind, persuaded me to extend my travels to the United 
States. American competition was having a serious effect 
upon the trade for dressed leathers and solo leathers in Eng¬ 
land, and practically tliree parts of tho material used in tho 
manufacture of hoots and 6hoes was coming from that coun¬ 
try. I hesitated for some time because I did not consider that 
we had enough capital to open up connections with the 
American exporters.... 

Now, if wo aro to accept this statement at face value and the 
liberal use of the first personal pronoun, the son dominated tho 
father in the business. There can be no doubt about tho eon’s 
age, for there is a way of proving it. While on this business 
trip to America in 1892, at the age of twenty-six, Phillips 
Oppenheim met and married Elsie Clara Hopkins, daughtor ol' 
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Mr A. Hopkins of Boston, Massachusetts. If proof is required 
of how exasporatingly ho wrote his memoirs, thi6 is how he 
describes the event: 

I returned to England in a couple of months’ time having 
made some valuable connections in the world of commerce, 
kept zealously to my promises with regard to my work but 
having definitely broken all my earlier vows and committed 
the one glorious indiscretion of marriage. In other words, I 
brought home with mo from Boston a wife—an event which 
I have never regretted for even forty-five minutes of the 
forLy-flve years we have spent together. Very happy days 
those were, but of little interest, I am afraid, to the readers 
of those memoirs. .. . 

How could he have been so wrong as to suppose that we 
would not be more interested in everything he said and saw 
and did then than we would in his elderly cavortings with 
titled nincompoops and nonentities on the Riviera forty years 
later, to which he devotes so much space in the memoirs ? 

How many young Englishmen have had the experience of 
going to America on a business trip, falling in love and con¬ 
ducting a whirlwind courtship which ended in a honeymoon 
by horse and buggy in New England and a Golden Wedding 
in wartime Old England? Not many, but Phillips Opponheim 
did. Yet the above paragraph is all he condescends to tell us 
about it. Did he think that the horse and buggy should have 
been a coach and four ? 

Did he really think we should be more interested in the 
trivial things he tells us ? 

There will be a more appropriate place later to discuss the 
marriage but it is appropriate to add here that he never re¬ 
gretted it. What the former Elsie Hopkins might have said 
upon the subject is another matter but—and this is what 
counts—she never said it. It is one of the paradoxes of Phillips 
Oppenheim’s life that despite appearances and probability his 
marriage was a happy one. 

On the way to America in a mood of soul-searching the 
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young author was badly disheartened. We see him wondering 
whether after all he should not abandon writing and throw 
himself wholeheartedly into business. Indeed, he seems at this 
time to have made himself a promise to this effect. One is 
tempted to felicitate him on his good judgment when, in a 
mood of black despair, he throws overboard the only copy of 
Expiation which he possesses. This is followed by most of the 
manuscript of the current book, regarding which we do not 
know whether to congratulate him or commiserate with him. 

There followed some busy and happy years. The young 
couple bought a small country house about eight milos from 
Leicester. Phillips made the trip to Leicester every day except 
Sundays, when—somewhat out of character it seems—he is a 
sidesman at the Parish Church. It is even a matter of rocord 
that he occasionally reads the lessons. Ho plays cricket for the 
village and—or so it seems—conducts himself in all essential 
ways like an industrious, sober-minded pillar of respectability. 
Indeed for many more yoars ho continues to present this pic¬ 
ture to the world. According to his own account, whose accur¬ 
acy there is no reason to doubt, he divided his day into nine 
hours devoted to the leather business, including travelling to 
and fro, eight hours of sleep and “practically every minuto of 
the remaining seven hours in my study.” 

From most mon this would sound like an exaggeration but 
there is so much evidence available of his tremondous vitality 
and industry, even when an old man, that this division of the 
Leicester days may be accepted at face value. There comes 
through his own account of this time a sense of the tremendous 
urgency there was in him and the determination to succeed in 
the face of all obstacles. 

Somewhere about this time, although it cannot he pinned 
down with any accuracy, the young leather merchant man-, 
aged to take time off to disport himself in Monte Carlo with the 
lady we know as Princess Bernasconi. This occurrod in all 
probability in the course of a business trip to Marseilles or 
Milan tar both. 
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The exact circumstances of this first glimpse of the French 
Riviera will never be known, but they are in any case of less 
importance than the unsettling effect it had upon Phillips 
Oppenheim, an effect which he never quite shook off, for the 
days immediately before his death fifty years later were fully 
occupied with his plans for an early return to the C6te d’Azur 
which had become so necessary to him. 

Alongside the drab life of a Midlands manufacturing town 
the Riviera must have seemed fantastic, with its luxurios and 
extravagances which were quite literally beyond the dreams 
and outside the reach of all but the favoured few. The young 
leather merchant had disported himself alongside, if not with, 
princes of tho blood and their mistresses, tho latter far more 
Amusing than the wives; aristocrats of all degrees; merchant 
princes and bankers squandering some of the accumulated 
wealth of the Victorian era before tire new notions of human 
rights and dignity should prise it from their greedy hands; 
princelings from Russia and Poland and the Austro-Hungarian 
Empiro; a tiny leaven of immensely rich Americans, just be¬ 
ginning to discover Europe; and a host of bizarre figures from 
sinister adventurers and seductive adventuresses down to ab¬ 
sconding lawyers and bank clerks taking a final fl i ng at the 
tables, with suicide as tire only solution of their difficulties if 
they lost. There may, who knows, have been some nice, 
ordinary people, too, like sparrows in a flock of parakeets. 

To a storyteller like Phillip Oppenheim, who also loved the 
good things of lifo somewhat too well, this glirape into a larger, 
more colourful and glittering world was a soul-shaking experi¬ 
ence. Nothing, nothing at all, would ever look quite the same 
again. Whereas hides had once had an unpleasant odour, they 
were now a stench in his nostrils. Leicester, for which he 
had previously disclosed no active distaste, now became in¬ 
tolerable. 

Around this time Edward John Oppenheim died, leaving his 
son the responsibility for providing for the material welfare 
of his mother and sister. There is no reason to suppose that the 
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young man resented this burden, for he was devoted to his 
mother. The sister, on the other hand, was a great responsibil¬ 
ity. She appears to have beon an uninteresting young woman a 
year or two older than Phillips, addicted to writing dreary and 
not particularly edifying religious poetry. 

It is now, living under enormous pressures, that Phillips 
Oppenheim shows his real grit, determination and phenomenal 
energy, carrying on the leather business until ho can dispose 
of it advantageously, while at the same time realising Ins 
literary ambitions. 

After working at uncongenial tasks during tho days, the 
evenings are spent writing until drooping eyelids forco him to 
take refuge in sleep. Between 1894 and 1898, both years inclu¬ 
sive, thirteen full-length books are published, this on top of a 
full working day at the Leicester office and, one must assume, 
some homo life, recreation and a certain recognition of neigh¬ 
bourly obligations. 

Small wonder that Phillips Oppenheim admired Alexandre 
Dumas and Anthony Trollope, two writers whoso tireless 
industry was comparable to his own. Ho had his eye on a dis¬ 
tant goal and he would leave nothing undone which might 
help him to reach it. 

The first of all the Oppenheim books to achieve any sort of 
real success was The Mysterious Mr Sabin, whoso title must 
have been borrowed from Charles Sabin’s shoo factory in 
Leicester which he passed several times daily. 

Sixty years ago the gulf of ideology between London and tho 
provincial cades was wider than it is today when the thinking 
of the whole British Isles is conditioned by “national” news¬ 
papers, with circulations running into millions, which arrive 
more or less simultaneously upon breakfast tables betwoen the 
North of Scotland and the extrome South of England. In those 
days cities like Leicester had (and Leicester may still have for 
all the present writer knows to the contrary) excellent locally- 
owned newspapers catering exclusively to tire city and region 
around it. Provincial cities then had a properly integrated life 
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which had no connection with the life of any other place except 
where the broadest national and international issues were con¬ 
cerned, with the result that young men tended to put down 
their roots and live their lives with their native placos as the 
centre. 

By becoming a member of tho Savage Club in London as a 
young man, Phillips Oppenheim broke this conventional pat¬ 
tern and it was a tremendous step which meant in effect that 
his centro of gravity was now shifted to London. It drove a 
wedge betweon Mm and his boyhood friends which whs 
responsible for much of his loneliness in later life. 

There is no record of any particular incident which may 
have heou responsible for alienating tho rising young author 
from the city in which he had passed his youth and adolescence 
hut there seems little doubt that he and Leicester had little for 
each other. Not only did ho move away from the city long 
before he had rid himself of the leather business, but in after 
years ho seems to have had no desire to rotura. He did not even 
revisit his old school until, at the age of fifty-seven, with all 
the assurance of an international reputation, ho went back in 
triumph. 

It may have no significance but it is tho fact that the name 
of Phillips Oppenheim is not listed at the Central Library in 
Leicester among the native authors of the city. Writers who 
thirst for fame should be more careful in tho choice of homo 
towns. Perhaps as ti technicality Phillips Oppenheim was not a 
native son, having been born in London. Perhaps also it was 
just an oversight. 

Many years later, in 1956, Phillips Oppenheim wrote a hook 
called The Mayor on Horseback. His British publishers— 
Hodder & Stoughton—elected not to publish the book on the 
ground that it could conceivably have libellous implications 
where certain Leicester civic dignitaries were concerned, as it 
dealt with municipal graft and might have been supposed to 
parallel some Leicester scandal. Perhaps this was an ultra- 
cautious view of the matter. The same book was published by 
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Little, Brovm & Co. in Boston where it was not conspicuously 
successful, but whether or not copies filtered back to Leicester, 
Little, Brown & Co. state positively that they experienced no 
repercussions whatever. 

The chronological order used here in dealing with the earlier 
part of Phillips Oppenheim’s lifo differs in many instances 
from that lie himself used in The Pool of Memory, written 
when his memory was failing him lamentably. Neither chrono¬ 
logical order is accurate but that used here is probably more 
nearly so, for certain fixed provablo dates are used as mile¬ 
stones. As an example of this, he states that The Mysterious 
Mr Sabin was published two years after his marriage, which 
took place in 1892, placing the publication date, therefore, at 
1894, whereas in fact it was published in 1898. These things 
are not important in themselves but have mado accuracy about 
this period extremely difficult. 

There has been difficulty, too, in ascertaining the year of 
Edward John Opponheim's death, from which his son datos so 
many things. The probable year was 1898 when Phillips was 
thirty-two years of age, although he places the World Colum¬ 
bian Exposition in Chicago, which was in 1893, after his 
father’s death. 

The success of The Mysterious Mr Sabin was in more than 
one way a turning point, for it encouraged Phillips Oppenhoim 
to beliove that ho had tho qualities necessary to mnke a good 
living in his chosen field. But it was a turning point in another 
respect also, for through its publication he met ti man namod 
Julian Stevens Ullman who, some years later, acquired the 
Oppenheim leather business, leaving Phillip free to devote 
himself exclusively to writing. Tho account of tho meeting 
with UUman in New York would be much more convincing if 
the latter had not insisted upon sending one car for Mrs Oppen¬ 
heim and driving Phillip to the Waldorf Astoria in tho 
Packard, bearing in mind that the suggested date of this meet¬ 
ing was several years before the end of tho 19th century when 
people with two cars must have been rarities and when, in all 
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probability, the Packard motor-car was still in the womb of 
futurity. But what does it matter ? 

In the year following his marriage “Philly” and his Elsie 
made a trip to the United States, one of the purposes of which 
was to visit the World Columbian Exposition in Chicago. Here 
again ihere is a great discrepancy between the facts set down 
in The Pool of Memory and a story which the writer heard 
many years ago from a completely independent source. In The 
Pool of Memory we see Philly and his Elsie arriving in 
Chicago together, only to find that their hotel, the Algonquin, 
has been burnt down. In the former version the train from the 
eastern United States was routed to Chicago via Canada, which 
is corroborated independently except as regards the presence of 
Mrs Oppenheim. 

There is, of course, the possibility that there were two 
separate trips to Chicago and that on one of them the young 
Oppenheim went alone. 

The story the present writer knows bears repetition. Two 
young men loft Toronto in that year by train. They were 
strangers until that meeting. One of them was Phillips Oppen¬ 
heim. The other was a man named M’Lean. The writer 
heard this story from the latter’s own lip and Phillip Oppen¬ 
heim was merely mentioned os a fellow victim. 

Hot, tired and dirty the two young men—M’Lean was 
twenty-two and Oppenheim five years older—emerged from 
the railway station in Chicago, anxious to see the Fair about 
which there had been such a blaze of publicity. A few yards 
from the station they were arrested by two uniformed police¬ 
men. Upon asking why, they were told that they were required 
for jury service, 

“But,” protested M’Lean, “we are not liable for jury ser¬ 
vice. We are both British subjects and have only been in 
Chicago a few minutes.” 

“You will have to tell that to the judge,” was the flinty reply. 

Despite their violent protests the two young men were taken 
off to separate courts and did not meet again. M’Lean, 

2 * 
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relating the story thirty years lator, said that despite all his 
protests he was sworn in as a juror nnd compelled to sit 
through a criminal trial lasting several days. He and the other 
jurors were locked up at night and held incommunicado. 

The explanation given by the other jurors for this high¬ 
handed treatment was that, there heing full employment in 
Chicago at high wages bocauso of the Fair, nobody wanted to 
serve on juries and that, so far as it could possibly bo arranged, 
nobody with a volo was pressed for jury service. 

At the end of the trial M’Loan, blazing with angor, went to 
llio British Consul-General, who ropresentod Canadian interosts 
as well as British, demanding vengeance. The Consul-General, 
in the way of his kind, appeared to take the whole thing philo¬ 
sophically, advising the angry young Canadian to do nothing 
further. M’Lean, however, righteously indignant, insisted 
upon an official complaint being mado. He was, in due course, 
taken into the same court-room, confronted by Lho same clerk 
of the court and the judge who had presided at tho trial. Ho 
identified both in tho presence of tho Consul-General and 6omo 
Federal officials, whereupon two men at lho back of the court 
had tho effrontery to declare publicly that M’Lean lived in tho 
same suburban street as they did nnd that his story of being a 
Canadian must therefore be nonsensical. That wus that, and 
M’Lean took the first available train buck to Canada without 
seoing the Fair. 

Phillips Oppenheim makes no mention of this occurrence, 
so it is possible that having tho accent of an Englishman ho 
fared better than M’Lean. But it sooms strongo, never¬ 
theless, that he does not consider tho incident worth rocording, 
even if it went no further than being hauled off to make his 
explanations in front of a judge. Chicago does not seem to 
have been particularly kind to Phillips Oppenheim, oyon if he 
did manage to escapo jury service, for it is hero that he breaks 
his promise to himself by offering a new and unnamed novel 
to a Chicago publisher, mentioning that he does so on tire day 
that the novel was published in England. The fact is, however, 
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that no Oppenheim novel was published in 1893, but his 
second book, A Monk of Cruta, was published in England 
in 1894. 

Setting aside all this muddled chronology, there was swift 
retribution for the broken promise, for the publisher to whom 
the novel is offered “pirates” it, in accordance with the bad 
custom of the lime. The book in question was almost certainly 
A Monk of Cruta, pirated copies of which are still in exist¬ 
ence. All attempts to obtain redress then and later proved 
quite fruitless. 

It was this Chicago publisher who had the wholly unmerited 
distinction of buying Phillips Oppenheim his first cocktail. 

It is only fair to say that the bad old days of piracy by Ameri¬ 
can publishors are a long way in the past tense and even at the 
time Phillips Oppenheim was victimised this treatment of 
English authors was becoming rare. In later years the only 
sort of consolation the victim could derive from it all was the 
realisation that he had been victimised in good company which 
included Dickens, Trollope, Rudyard Kipling and many 
others. 

When the Oppenheims returned to England after the 
second trip to America, his main preoccupation seems to have 
been ridding himself for ever of the leather business, which he 
regarded as a millstone round his neck. During the winding-up 
of Phillips Oppenheim’s estate no documents of any kind were 
found hearing upon this old family leather business. Not even 
its name has survived. One cannot help feeling that the thor¬ 
oughness with which all reminders of its existence were wiped 
from the novelist’s conscious recollection has some Freudian 
significance. There was beginning clearly the pattern of 
“escapism” which was destined to become such a marked 
characteristic of his later years. It seems that in his mind the 
leather business symbolised parental tyranny. The leather 
business was the arch-criminal which had been responsible for, 
taking liim away from school at a time when the bare bones of 
education were beginning to have some meaning for him, 
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pointing the way to higher things and wider horizons of the 
mind. But for the leather business he might have gone on from 
school to Oxford, there to lay the foundations of a splendid 
literary career which at the end would have enabled him to lake 
his place amongst the immortals. Nor is this said in the smallest 
degree ironically, for some such thoughts must have been in 
his mind for him to feel so strongly. Whether these ambitions 
would have been within his roach is another matLer 

Let us take a dose look at Phillips Opponheini as he 
approaches the critical age of forty, at which ho tells us ho suc¬ 
ceeded finally in ridding himself of the leathor business. 

In 1905 he moved to Sheringham in tho county of Norfolk, 
which he already knew well because of business associations in 
Norwich, and it was here that he first began to gather tho 
fruits of success. On liis fortieth birthday he had the rich 
satisfaction of looking at thirty of his own published novols in 
a neat row on his office bookshelf. This was no moan achieve¬ 
ment for a man whoso major preoccupation until tlion had 
been business. Every lime ho looked at them ho was reminded 
of his father who at the very least had damned his literary 
career with faint praise at its outset and at tho worst—and tills 
is not certain—set out deliberately with all the advantugo 
which an older man has over a dependent younger man to frus¬ 
trate him. The truth, as usual, probably lies somewhere be¬ 
tween the two extremes, hut to Pliillips Oppenhoim thoso 
thirty hooks were the living vindication of his own judgment 
and an eternal reproach to the father who had doubted his 
capacity. There they wero—thirty novels—none of thorn sen¬ 
sationally successful but representing in the aggrogate a sizeable 
sum of money and—better than Lliis—tho magic of inde¬ 
pendence. 

At Sheringham the Oppenheims had a ploasant house stand¬ 
ing in its, own grounds. A symbol of success was that it was on 
the National Telephone System with the low number 19. Mrs 
Oppenheim, who already had friends or relatives or both living 
in England, had settled down to the new life. Her quiet way 
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made her well liked by a wider and wider circle of people. Sho 
was content, as all through her long life, that her Philly should 
have the limelight which was as necessary to him as food and 
drink. 

For Him there was shooting, golf, cricket—his three favour¬ 
ite ouldoor amusements. But above all there were friends, 
real friends, chosen for their qualities rather than for their 
notoriety, chosen because he warmed to them and they to him. 
At the risk of over-emphasis, friends, not just acquaintances 
who, like the froth on the top of a cocktail shaker, are blown 
away by the first breezo. 

After having books appearing under the imprint of at 
least eleven British publishers and an unknown number of 
American publishers, Phillips Oppenheim had settled down, 
apparently happily, with Ward, Lock & Co., although in 1901 
A Master of Men was published by Methuen and it may have 
been al this time that he met E. V. Lucas who became a friend 
for lifo. 

It was about this time and for no ascertainable reason that 
Oppenheim. began to write under the name of Anthony Par¬ 
tridge. Five hooks were published under this name and by four 
different London publishers: Ward, Lock & Co., Mills & Boon, 
Mothuen, and Hodder & Stoughton. 

Nobody living seems to know the reason for this, which 
leaves the field open to speculation. There could have been 
several reasons. He may have been forced to believe that no one 
publisher would be able or willing to publish the torrent of 
books which he now began to write, or that by having a spare 
peudonym up his sleeve, he was in a better position to bargain. 
The present writer’s theory, for what it is worth, is that some 
publisher had options on terms disadvantageous to Phillip 
Oppenheim, but had no power to stop him selling books under 
another name. Then, concurrently, the Oppenheim books 
began to sell better than ever before, or he compounded his 
differences with the publisher, and the name of Anthony 
Partridge was allowed to lape. Since those days all the 
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Anthony Partridge titles have been republished under the 
name of Phillips Oppenheini. 

Since money is the most accurate footrule of material suc¬ 
cess there is good reason for supposing that around this time 
Phillips Oppenheim’s literary oarnings wore between £2,000 
and £5,000 per annum, and when one considers thaL at that 
time income tax was a shilling in Llio pound und the pur¬ 
chasing power of the pound was at least three times what it is 
today, the barometer seemed set fair. He applied himself 
diligently to work and, barring occasional lapses, there is no 
escape from tho conclusion that up to tho ago of forty he was 
a sober-minded, industrious, thrifty ratm, conscious of his 
obligations as well as his privileges, who bad apparently found 
his niche in life and was well content with it. But appearances 
were deceptive, for instead of settling down to middle-aged 
domesticity and the more leisured pursuits to which his age 
and position would seem to entitle him, Phillips Oppenhoim 
was just getting his second wind. 
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What was the secret of Phillips Oppenheim’s success ? He was 
not—and he would have been the first to admit this-—a great 
writer. He was not evon a serious writer. Yet he enthralled 
millions. His books were translated into French, German, 
Dutch, Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Polish, Hungarian, Czech, Esperanto and Russian, and all the 
diverse peoples who road them in these diverse languages 
rocognisod that they wore being entertained by a master story¬ 
teller. Before the limo of Cox ton one of the key men in every 
community was the storyteller. He still is in parts of Asia, 
where ho can bo soon sitting on a slightly raised dais in the 
midst of huge gatherings of attentive, respectful, silent and 
enthralled people, who find that they can ease the cares of 
living by listening to tales which have survived the ages. 
Along with food and drink, clothing and shelter, storytelling 
ranks high among tlio necessities of life. 

It is an old human need, this hunger to be told a story. It 
exists in the cradle before we understand the spoken word, 
when we demand to be lulled to sleep by the timbre of a 
familiar voico uttering sweet nonsense. 

“Mummy, tell me a story!” 

There is no substitute. The hunger does not end with child¬ 
hood but goes on right through life, our dim imaginations 
seemingly requiring the stimulus of brighter imaginations, 
able to soar out into the wild realms of fantasy to bring us tales 
which soften the calluses of living and help us to forget the 
ugly things which are continually thrusting themselves upon 
our notice. 

Phillips Oppenheira knew all that. He was not particularly 
wise or knowledgeable about his fellow men,, but he did know 
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that they could he beguiled by a good story, and that people 
who were finding the realities of life too bitter for them were 
able, by means of a well-told tale, to lift themselves for a fow 
hours beyond the realm of dull care into a fairyland where the 
sun always shone, where the perfume of flowers assailed tho 
nostrils and all the maidens were willing, although, be it said, 
Phillips Oppenheim’s fictional maidens concealed their willing¬ 
ness behind a pretty bashfulness. In other words he offered 
escape. And why not ? Highbrows talk about escape literature 
as though they are using a dirty word, withouL pausing to 
think that if wo could not escape briefly from time to timo 
many of us would escape permanently into madness or the 
grave. Anaesthesia is escape, too, escapo from pain. What is 
wrong about that ? 

What is ihe key to it all ? 

. It is no good turning to the stars for tho answer, for Phillips 
Oppenheim shared a birth date with Sarah Bernhardt and Dr 
C. A. Alington, long tho headmaster of Eton, with whom he 
seemed to have had nothing in common but success in his 
chosen field. Ho could act. Indeed as he grow older he never 
stopped acting. But there was nover in him the torch of the 
teacher or the iron of tho disciplinarian, Succoss as a rule is its 
own justification and only failure needs explanation. 

Phillips Opponhoim enjoyed good health and a splendid 
physique from which doubtless stemmed his tireless in¬ 
dustry. 

There is on example of this which is worth reciting in some 
detail taken directly from his own records, which wore kept 
with the detail and accuracy of a ship’s log. 

On November 4th, 1925, he began to write a book called 
Tiie Light Beyond, a novel of 85,400 words. Upon reading it 
he evidently found it sub-standard, for on Fobruary 1st, 1924, 
he began re-dictating it, completing the work on March 19th 
of the same year. It still did not come up to expectations so,.at 
Cagnes-sur-Mer, where he had just bought the Villa Dcveron , 
he began re-writing it for the second time and continued to do 
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so aboard the S.S. Laconia , which was at that time running on 
what were called “millionaire cruises” round the world. But 
he seems to have joined the Laconia for only a short leg of her 
cruise—very possibly from Villefranche back to F.nglan^ —for 
at his flat in Clarges Street, London, he completed the re¬ 
writing on May 22nd, 1924. 

The manuscript was then sent to his agent Pinker in London 
and Lo Carl Brandt in New York, who both shot it back to him 
for reasons which unfortunately have not survived. Two years 
afterwards, on April 16th, 1926, by which time he must have 
been heartily sick of the sight of it, he began a new version 
which ho completed on May 17th. His secrotary seems to have 
been away or on holiday, or perhaps enjoying a nice quiet 
nervous breakdown, for the final retyping was done by a type¬ 
writing agency in London. Phillips Oppenheim, the business 
man, did not like working for nothing and it is a tribute to 
hi9 persistence and dogged industry that, with the exception of a 
novel written in his dotage, he sold everything he wrote in a 
writing career which lasted for sixty years. 

Having dwelled so much upon the gestation pains of The 
Light Beyond, we might as woll follow the book through to 
the end. Hodder & Stoughton bought the British copyright for 
£750. It was translated into eight languages and the transla¬ 
tion rights sold for the usual small sums varying between £25 
and £50 oach. 

On July 1st, 1928, The Light Beyond was published by 
Little, Brown & Co. in Boston, selling in all 47,277 copies, 
ear ning its author $10,554, and it was still selling in trickles 
in 1959. 

In all this Pliillips Oppenheim displayed the down-to-earth 
commonsenso of a merchant. The merchandise was faulty, so, 
cancelling the entire shipment, he began again to make it 
marketable. But, paradoxically, this matter-of-fact attitude 
towards his work is so utterly unlike his dislike of facing un¬ 
pleasant roalitios in other fields. 

There can be little doubt that his supreme success in 
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providing escape for others was founded upon the fact that he, 
too, found escape in liis own stories. 

Many Oppenhoim stories have dated beyond recall but, 
taking any of them at random, the early or tho late ones, the 
good or the bad, it is hard to oscape the conclusion that the 
writer was thoroughly enjoying himsolf as ho wove his harm¬ 
less fantasies. IL was that quality in thorn which communicated 
itself to the reader, who settled dooper inLo his chair, making up 
his mind to havo as much fun as tho uuthor did writing the 
tale. 

There is a strangely rovoaling and painfully incomplete 
story which Oppenheim, when well on in life, told to a few 
intimates without much detail. In his nineteenth year, while 
he was still labouring with Expiation, after some violent dis¬ 
agreement with his father, who may have felt that Expiation 
was being written at the expense of the leather business, he 
disappeared for some months without disclosing his where¬ 
abouts. These months, he claimed later, wore spent on Dart¬ 
moor in a lonely hut which ho shared with a shepherd. Was 
this some desperate bid to throw off parental authority, to 
escape from a father whose powerful personality threatened to 
extinguish Ms own ? 

The more cynical-mindod of liis friends—especially those of 
later life—found this story hard to swallow and wanted to 
know whether there was a good-looking shephordoss involved. 
6ut improbable or not, the present writer is inclined to accept 
the etory as substantially true, for tins oscapo to tho wilds of 
Dartmoor is so very clearly the act of a boy heartbroken nt his 
father’s lack of sympathy with liis ambition. In other words, 
escape pure and simple. 

That episode seems to havo set the pattern for the remainder 
of his life, for in the years to come, when feeling harassed, ill- 
used,. in poor health, or when one of his countless little 
romances was on the rocks, he could plant himself comfortably 
in an easy chair, a small pillow at the back of liis neck, a, table 
With cigarettes, a drink and anything else he might need— 
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except, of course notes—and lie would settle down to two, three 
and even four hours of non-stop dictation until, like a clock 
that has run down, ho camo to the end of his thoughts. At 
these times after an outgiving which would leave most men or 
women feeling flat, exhausted and deflated, he would get up 
from his chair refreshod and soothed by the splendid creatures 
of Ills imagination. They were so much nicer and more amus¬ 
ing than the people he met every day. They wero far less de¬ 
manding, bettor mannered and in a host of ways preferable. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that Phillips Oppenheim 
wrote primarily to amuse himself, even if he were not strictly 
conscious of the fact in all the literality used here. 

His tiroless industry was phenomenal. He did not have man y 
of the pawky virtues, so let us make the most of those he had. 

Genius ? Is that the explanation of his success ? Genius is a 
label one hositates to tie on any man because it is one of the 
words like “intelligent” which seems to mean something dif¬ 
ferent to everyone and usually results in on argument which 
leads nowhere. Let us admit that Phillips Oppenheim had the 
spark of what, for want of another word, we call genius. Ho 
probably had it, too, if by genius we mean the qualities of mind 
and character by which a man is enabled to lift himself above 
his fellows in any chosen field. 

But gonius is not enough. It is too vague and nebulous. 
Genius has been known to send some men to the poor-house 
and others to prison. The first synthetic rubber was made by a 
genius whose name would be a household word today but for 
tiie fact that his rubber did not bounce or stretch, and it was 
not until another man with good horse-sense-—the kind you 
need to run a leather business in the Midlands—came along 
to make the discovery practical that it had any other than an 
academic significance. 

From the time when Phillip Oppenheim began to earn 
money in appreciable sums his good horse-sense helped him to 
invest it well and wisely, and it is a matter of record that the 
only occasions on which he suffered any noteworthy Stock 
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Exchange losses were when he accepted the advice of his 
brokers. His secretary during those anxious months following 
the Wall Street crash of October 1929 is unable to remember 
that he was in any way disconcerted by the prevailing panic. 
He had some £150,000 invested at that time and, although 
losses made him squeal like the proverbial stuck pig, which 
makes it a certainty that if he had sufferod serious losses slie 
would have heard about it, she has no recollection of anything 
of the kind. 

Phillips Oppenheim walked with at least two kings—those 
of Sweden and Siam respectively—but, by God, he never lost 
the common touch. He know what went on in ordinary hearts 
and minds. Almost certainly he remembered what wont on in 
his own during those early years in Leicester when, chained by 
a sense of duty after his father’s death to a leather business 
which he detested, he longed to get out into the world. He was 
haunted by the memories of that one dazzling glimpse of Monte 
Carlo, inhabited by soft, pampered men and women who 
seemed to him so desirable and graceful. Tho essential falsity 
of the picture seems to have escaped liim or, it may bo, 
attracted him, for, as he proved in later life by his choice of 
cronies, he was far more concerned with the fagado than with 
what lay behind it. 

Most of the creatures of his imagination were as false as 
politicians, especially the women. The amazing tiling about 
his men is that, with all their suavity and savoir faire, their 
gift of turning ft pretty compliment at the right moment, thoy 
never seemed to be able to lead tho lovely woman across the 
threshold of the bedroom door, which would not have beon tho 
case if Oppy himself had beon cost for tho male load. That last 
few yards was up to the reader. If he liked his lioroinos un¬ 
spotted he left them where Oppy had left thorn wondering 
why, after the orchids and pink champagne, the compliments 
and the orchestra bribed to play their favourite waltz, they had 
to face the anticlimax of sleeping alone. No matter what were 
the tastes of Oppy the man, Phillips Oppenheim, novelist, 
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would haye nothing to do with seduction scenes. And it is this 
perfectly sincere and consistent dislike of any impropriety 
which must have stood him in good stead, because no anxious 
parents, schoolmistresses or mothers superior have ever had to 
hide Ilia books from their charges upon the grounds of their 
“unsuitability.” 

This attitude to what aro tormed the facts of life presents one 
more paradox in the character of this amazing man. He did not 
avoid dirt in liis books merely because he deemed it good 
business to do so: he avoided dirt because he actively disliked 
it and disapproved of it. It was a completely sincere attitude, 
untouched by commercialism. It must have been a counter¬ 
part of Phillips Oppenheim who invented the fiction of the 
doctor’s little black bag and the gooseberry bush theory of 
creation. Tho man himself could pull back the sheets and nip 
into a double bed as quickly as any man living, even at an age 
when most men are indulging in more sedate pleasures, but in 
conversation all through his life he was as prim as a geometry 
mistress with steel-rimmed spectacles and elastic-sided boots. 

It is worthy of note in passing that close questioning of a 
dozen or more people who knew him reasonably well in the lax 
atmosphere of the French Riviera (where the surest way to 
cause eyebrows to lift is to be sexually normal) has failed to 
reveal any recollection of Oppy telling a really dirty story or 
uttering a really foul word. 

The foregoing has been somewhat laboured in order to prove 
that this attitude was not dictated by commercial considera¬ 
tions. It so happened that his attitude to these things was good 
business and undoubtedly did help to sell his books to people 
who, as long as forty years ago, were beginning to be disgusted 
by the liconce which writers were according themselves. But 
Oppy did not like dirt because it was a manifestation of the 
underlying ugliness of things and the seamy side of life which 
he almost morbidly did not wish to see. 

Phillips Oppenheim, merchant of dreams, knew his cus¬ 
tomers. He knew that for the most part their lives were drab. 
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Their waking hours were passed in hideously symmetrical 
streets, in a smoke-laden atmosphere and in economic circum¬ 
stances which left little margin for costly pleasures. Many of 
them were married to nagging, overworked wives, worn out 
with child-bearing and continually harassed by tho demands of 
their young, or oqually overworked and inattentive husbands, 
and they lived in cramped, aesthetically hideous dwellings 
Med with adenoidal juvenilo delinquents. 

To people like that, wondering why they had beon bom inLo 
a drab world, Phillips Oppenbeim sold escape. Thoy foil under 
the spell of bis suave maitres d’hdlrl who served perfectly 
chosen dinners on a perfumed torraco overlooking the 
Mediterranean to the elegant and languid characters he 
created. In the background—well out of sight so that their 
collective misery was not on view—an orchestra played 
Tchaikowsky’s Serenata. After dinnor, which was screwed 
down with ancient brandy, those pampered peoplo strolled over 
to a nearby casino, waftod on thoir way with smiles, where 
they proceedod to stake in raaximums and, of course, broak the 
bank. Someone would montion amusedly that it was ut this 
table Lord Blowmetight, the tyro magnate, lost so much 
money that he had to sell his favourite daughter, Lady 
Ermyntrude, to Lite White Slavor. Somoone else, worldly-wise 
and cynical, would oven know tho prico. 

Laugh if you will, but some of Opponhcim’s stories wore no 
nearer to real life than this. Which was why thoy sold. 

If the average man exists, except in the fevered brain of the 
mathematician and “pollster,” his idea of heaven would still 
ho a holiday on tho French Riviera, with lasliings of good food 
and booze, a mysterious countess as a playmate and bedfollow, 
with an all-merchandisc-exchanged-on-application guarantee 
in case she got temperamental, and enough money to spend a 
few evenings at the roulette table. No, it is not a particularly 
lofty ambition but, the world being what it is, what right have 
we to suppose that Mr Average Man 1 stands a chance of for¬ 
mulating lofty ambitions when, punchdrunk from hours spent 
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goggling at a modern magic lautorn, his sales resistance shot 
to pieces, his life is dedicated to making enough money to keep 
up the instalments on tho rubbish lie sees advertised there ? 

Phillipis Oppenheim—and let it be set down to Ms credit— 
was not trying to sell them anything. There was no barbed 
hook in the bait he dangled in front of them. 

Opponheim know that somewhere back in Mr Average 
Man’s sluggish imagination was a picture of an arch-criminal 
who bore no resemblance whatever to Bill Sykes and the other 
lowbrows. The more he heard it said that crime did not pay, 
the more sure was Mr Average Man that it did and that the 
smooth-looking parties wafted to and from the best restaurants 
in hansom cabs, and later by limousine, were not, as generally 
believed, members of the House of Lords but the aristocrats of 
crime observed during their leisure hours. Tliore they were, 
diamonds in their shirt-fronts, puffing away at big dgar6, 
their women draped in sables, the living proof that despite all 
the moralists said, crime did pay. Phillips Oppenheim con¬ 
firmed what Mr Average Man had always suspected. 

Nor was all tho soothing syrup for Mr Average Mon. Oppy 
was never one to neglect the ladies. Mrs Average Man could 
open the covers of a Phillips Oppenheim book to find, as in her 
orotic dreams, a vastly superior kind of male who turned neat 
compliments with a facility little short of miraculous, and was 
never guilty of the lower middle class habit of making water 
in tho sink, in the extremely unlikely event of there being a 
part for a kitchen sink in an Oppenheim story. 

Another highly satisfying thing about his stories is the 
almost complete absence of children. Oppenheim heroines did 
not employ time that might be spent adjusting the set.of a 
tiara, or arranging the correct amount of frou-frou in a petti¬ 
coat, in pinning diapers on squalling brats. His readers had 
enough of that in thoir everyday lives. If it had become strictly 
necessary in an Oppenheim story to use children—as bait for 
wolves or sharks, shall we say ?—we pan be sure that they would 
at all times have been in perfect control of their bowels. He 
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knew the people he was writing for. He knew that in many 
otherwise Christian homes echoing to the pitter-pat of little 
feet, the strangulated bellowings of a teething infant and the 
savage combat of those over the age of six, many hag-ridden 
couples were, metaphorically speaking, locking the stable door 
after the horse had bolted and spending the long winter even¬ 
ings studying the works of Dr Marie Stopes, wisliing vainly 
that she had been born earlier. 

Oppy had the insight to understand that people like that did 
not want to read about children. They wanted to peep into a 
fragrant but sterile world where one sniffed dolicatoly at 
flowers which—lovely as the dawn—managed to escapo the 
attentions of the bee and were considerate enough not to bear 
fruit. 

Most people—the writer most passionately—disliko blow- 
by-blow accounts of post-mortems. They are too ugly and 
gruesome in a world which has enough ugly and gruesome 
things without adding to them gratuitously. Oppy know that 
and rofrainod from turning our stomachs. Oppy’s murdor 
victims—and there were not too many of those—were never 
found in an advanced state of decomposition anywliero, but 
particularly not on manure heap and city garbage dump, or 
dragging their entrails across stage aftor having boon disem¬ 
bowelled by the villain, for Oppy was a raorchnnt of dreams, 
not nightmares. He knew, as we all know, that tliore were 
people who like to be harrowed, but thoy woro a minority. Ho 
observed early in life that parsons who allowed the brimstone 
content of their sermons to assay too liigli were soon preaching 
to empty pews. 

The kind of person who has passed into the language as “ a 
Phillip Oppenheim character” was free of the taint of vul¬ 
garity, he preferred caviar to kippers, Borncasteler Doktor to 
beer, he smoked hand-made raonogrammod cigarettes (in the 
manner of Raffles, surely the first nicotine snob of fiction) and 
in the way of cigars nothing less than a “superb Cuban weed” 
was considered good enough. 
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These captains of industry, long-pedigreed aristocrats and 
Ruritanian princelings, who loiter so gracefully through 
Oppenheira fiction, lead such well-cushioned lives that our 
envy is at once aroused. From New York to Yokohama and 
back via Peking, Moscow, Warsaw and Budapest to the H6tel 
de Paris in Monte Carlo, there is a long chain of polyglot 
mattres d’hdtel with the manners diplomats used to have, the 
cunning attributed to Machiavelli and the memories of ele¬ 
phants, who never forgot who likes the olive in his martini, 
the dash of God-help-us in the souJJM and the throe drops of 
khoosh hitters which the Grand Duke always put in his vodka 
to stop his dental plate from buckling. 

All right! Laugh if you want to. Have you ever been able 
to earn £10,000 in five weeks working half-time, interspersed 
with golf, roulette and the oldest game of them all ? Oppy did 
that more than once. Money is not everything, you say. No, 
perhaps not, but it holps. And on top of the money there was 
the satisfaction—tho solid satisfaction—of knowing that he was 
giving pleasure to millions and harming no one. Phillips 
Oppenheim could boast with Anthony Trollope “that no girl 
has risen from tho reading of my pages less modest than she 
was beforo.” There wn9 in Phillips Oppenheim, as there has 
been in almost every man and woman who has found a place 
in tens of millions of human hearts, a wide streak of mediocrity. 
It must be so if one thinks of the matter, otherwise there 
would not have been an answoring chord struck in so many 
widely assorted human hearts. Oppenheim received fan mail 
from every land under tho sun, including what we now call the 
Iron Curtain countries. Oppenheim has been dead for ten years 
as this is writton, but people—lots of people—still come from 
afar to gaze at tho houses where he lived and worked. 

It is worth recording, although the fact will have no sig¬ 
nificance whatever except to those who believe in the signi¬ 
ficance of coincidences, that on the afternoon of the day the 
present writer began this biography a demolition crew set to 
work to demolish the Villa Deveron at Cagnes-sur-Mer, the 
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house where Phillips Oppenheim lived longer than at any 
other in his life. 

It is not his imm ortal prose which still brings them. Search 
as you will through his books, you will find no stirring mossage 
to rouse the hearts of men. Whatever he may have known 
about love remains a mystery, for he most certainly did not 
write about it. He cannot, therefore, toko a place among the 
romantics. He did not write of tho small intimate tilings of 
everyday life: there are no soliloquies by a harassed housewife 
as she scours n burned pan or empties the vacuum cleaner. We 
never see her darning little Johnny’s pants and wondering 
when his father will como off the drink. 

In writing circles, especially in America, there is a lot of talk 
about what is callod “reuder identification.” There are those 
who say that for a piece of fiction to bo popular it must bo pos¬ 
sible for the ordinary reader to identify himself or Uorsolf with 
one of the principal characters, with enough familiarity of 
background to make tho render feel at ease (one wonderB 
why Robinson Crusoo became a best-seller). 

Don’t bothor trying to identify yoursolf with Phillip Oppen¬ 
heim characters, and if you see any resomblancos, just cross 
your fingers and hope that thoy will turn out to be coincidental. 
Failing this, consult a competent pychiatnst. After a few 
months in a darkened room with electric shock treatment ho 
will probably pronounce you fit to bo put back into circulation. 
Oppy never intended liis readers to identify themsolvos with 
his characters but he drew his char artel's in tho likeness of what 
he believed his readers would like themselves to l>c, which is an 
entirely different proposition. 

■Whatever knowledge Oppenheim had of these things was 
instinctive rather than reasoned. If he had his finger on the 
common pulse it was because he had Ins finger on his own. Ilo 
did not know or care greatly how tho great mass of poople 
lived, what they believed, what they ate and drank or even 
why they did not strangle their children, but he did know 
what they hoped to be and do, which is another way of saying 
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that he understood the vague imaginings which they at best 
understood dimly. 

Most emphatically he did not like to hear about the sorrows 
and sufferings of sick and poor people. Remember this always 
about Phillips Oppenheim, that he wrote only what he wanted 
to write. Glimpses of sordid poverty were far too harrowing 
for him. All ho wanted to loam about suffering humanity he 
could loom in a Riviera casino, on a golf course, on a world 
cruise or listening to a Russian grand duke describing with 
gusto how in tlio good old days the serfs who got above them¬ 
selves were given a taste of the knout. 

That was all ho needed to know about ordinary people— 
which is us. If you understand the texture of a man’s dreams 
you aro his master, for you can exploit him through his weak¬ 
ness. In point of fact Oppy saved people the trouble and dis¬ 
appointment of dreaming at all, which is at best a hazardous 
business, for bad dreams soem inexorably to alternate with 
pleasant ones. Oppy knew with an abiding certainty that one 
of his glamorous but slightly shop-soiled countesses was exactly 
what the doctor ordered for a middle-aged bank clerk whose 
only oxtra-marital fun was to pinch a waitress’s bottom at 
lunch timo. 

It worked in reverse quite as well, for the middle-aged bank 
clerk’s wife had her dreams too, and she could always End a 
speaking part in them for a Grade A Riviera prince with the 
authentic Phillips Oppenheim label sewn into bis ring-velvet 
dressing-gown and a pair of bedroom eyes which were guaran¬ 
teed to function the moment Phillips Oppenheim relaxed his 
vigilance. 

Whero and how, it may be asked, did Oppy get this astound¬ 
ing insight into ordinary human hearts? Don’t ask foolish 
quostions. He looked into his own. He knew—and in later life 
we are tempted to suspect that it was uncomfortable, faintly 
guilty knowlodge—why he had forsaken the healthy, pleasant, 
rewarding life of a Norfolk squire to settle on the French 
Riviera, which a wiser man who came later labelled la zone 
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scpliquc. It was because lie, too, had a sneaking regard for a 
“phony” countess, because lie, too, loved soft living and baskod 
in the smiles of suave mattres d'hdtcl and because he, too, loved 
the excitement of roulette, the popping of champagne corks 
and the rustle of scented petticoats. 

Phillips Oppenheim, dospite all his veneer of sophistication, 
was just a little natve, just a little too easily overawed by titled 
nonentities and that, don’t you see, was what made him human 
and explained at least in part why ho made such a phenomenal 
success. 

As will be made apparent elsewhere, ho did not see tlio 
ugliness of Riviera life because he only saw what lie wanted to 
see, and he choso as his boon companions men and women who 
lived in an equally false world, woven from the shoddy fabric 
of the dreams of men and women who, like himself, were un¬ 
able to face realities. 



3 Money 1 to Burn 


Phillips Oppenheim wrote for money. The only difference 
between him and contemporary novelists was that he admitted 
it frankly while some of the others—especially those who had 
tried to write for money and failed—adopted a lofty but not 
particularly convincing attitude. A few of them, like Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayor, talked of Ars Gratia Artis, but instead of 
roaring, the lion tittered. It might have been, but pobably 
was not, different in the days when the creative artist required 
a patron, but in this commercial and supposedly democratic 
age, the cost of supporting the creative artist is spread more 
evenly over that portion of the community which appreciates 
the artist’s wares. It is laughable to suppose that the attitude to 
money of the creative artist differs essentially from that of the 
bricklayer. They are both compelled to patronise the same 
butcher, grocer and shoemaker who demand cash on the nail. 
Perhaps it is not a particularly romantic attitude, but who was 
talking about romance? 

All that the foregoing really means is that Phillips Oppen¬ 
heim was in tune with the age in which he lived and accepted 
the challenge which life offers to the man who likes to live well. 
The age is long past when a man can pay for his supper with a 
neat 6onnet. 

Looking at Phillips Oppenheim, the man, quite dispassion¬ 
ately, one is tempted, despite the foregoing, to believe that he 
valued money somewhat too highly, for he lived in a way 
which suggested that money was more important than it 
really was. Money will buy you a motor-car or a grand piano, 
hut it will not teach you to enjoy the countryside or Beethoven’s 
Moonlight Sonata, 

As a hedonist Phillips Oppenheim was addicted to the 
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material pleasures, which are usually the pleasures which cost 
money. 

There is no need here to go into the details of how he spent 
his money, for that will become apparenL elsewhero. What is 
perhaps more interesting is the way lie uses money in his 
writing. 

Many people (ospocinlly those who do not think, which is 
most people) aro firmly convincod that crime is organised by 
a handful of super-criminals, siook, soft men who live like 
spiders in the contre of a mixed metaphorical web, skimming 
the cream while others, the prison fodder of the uudorworld, 
take all the risks. A good oxamplo of tliis kind of character is 
presented in The Treasure House op Martin Hews, where 
the possession, of great wealth appears to put Martin Hews 
above the law. 

Nobody likes being governed and thore is an answering 
chord in most of us which longs to sot authority at defiance. 
This is not to say that we nro all criminals at heart so much as 
Tebels. By the mysterious alchomy of “reader identification” 
it is not hard to cast ourselves for tho rdle of superhumanly 
clever gang leader. It only deceives us wliilo we aro reading it, 
helping to expand our ego. Thero is something wholly delight¬ 
ful in the idea of departmental hoatls at Scotland Yard running 
around in helpless circles liko decapitated chickens. Wo ofton 
hear poople say: “Criminals aro such fools! If o really intelli¬ 
gent man organised crimo thore would bo a different stoiy to 
tell.” What the people who say this really moan is: “If / took 
to crime I’d show ’em! ” 

Phillip Oppenheim understood this quirk of the liumun 
mind and in not too subtle a fashion flattered it. 

The writer does not protend to havo road everything Phillip 
Oppenheim wrote but tho re-reading of some twenty-odd books 
in preparation for writing his lifo story was a most revealing 
task. In his private capacity he liked being near rich, smooth, 
pampered people, well-poised people with the gift of unerring 
repartee. They presented no problems, whereas sick people, 
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poor people, unhappy and discontented people with too many 
children created many problems, none of them particularly 
attractive. What is more interesting is that tins marked pre¬ 
ference is observable in so many of his books whose characters, 
at least the main characters, are seldom under the kind of 
economic pressure which most of us consider normal. 

The perfoct novel is supposed to be divided into three parts. 
In the first part tho characters are introduced. In the second 
part thoy get themselves into trouble. While in the third part 
tho author soeks to extricate them, somewhat in the manner 
of the old serial film in which the heroine is left hanging on to 
the top of a cliff by her eyebrows until next Thursday. 

But tho most respectable and conventional method by which 
the novelist extricates his characters from their difficulties is 
to allow the process to be completed by time and the stresses of 
family and business life. In the event that some quick money 
is noodod to round out a situation, there is always the rich 
unde in Australia who chooses the opportune moment to die 
or, more crudely, a lucky sweepstake ticket, a tip for the winner 
of the Grand National or something equally fortuitous turns 
the trick. 

Phillips Oppcnheim hardly ever fell hack on devices of that 
kind because his prindpol characters were nearly always rolling 
in money from the outset and, like Hannibal, who is alleged 
to have molted his way across the Alp by the use of vinegar, 
Ms suave statesmen, captains of industry, bankers and other 
tycoons used money as a solvent of difficulties. Whether they 
aro statesmen, uncrowned kings like Colonel Home and Harry 
Hopkins, ambassadors, grand dukes or just ordinary characters, 
they possess, by virtue of limitless money, the power to find 
anyone or anything, no matter how well Mdden. They can 
cause revolutions, dictate the polidos of banks, send awkward 
royal favourites and mistresses into exile, foment wars and, if 
it becomes strictly necessary, organise a trip to the moon. Put 
money into competent ruthless hands and within our terms of 
reference there is almost nothing it will not achieve. 
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What fun, when you think of the mailer, to identify oneself 
with one of these rich supermen, to arrive in an exclusive 
restaurant to be informed that every table is taken and nobody 
else can be served. Then, three words hissed into the ear of the 
mattre d'hdtcl, who grows pale at what he hears. One can 
almost see his Lrousor-legs running up to the knee in fright. 
Instantly, the best table in the restaurant is available, while 
the chef begins to prepare tho great man’s favourite dish, the 
secret of which he learned from one of the Seven Blind Bas¬ 
tards of Babylon who used to work in the grand ducal kitchens 
at Krasnoyarsk. Wouldn’t you like to be in that man’s shoes ? 
Of course you would. Even if only for tho pleasure of putting 
the boot to a snooty mattre d'hdtel with impunity. 

With one of those rich, omniscient and practically omni¬ 
potent characters on tap the rest of the cast doesn’t stand a 
chance. Let the lovely heroine go as mushy and goo-goo-eyed 
as she will, if the Big Boss doesn’t like it she is just wasting 
time, for the hero's affections can be deflected instantly by 
producing—naturally with the aid of money—something so 
glamorous that he will drop her with a thud audible in the next 
street. 

With unlimited money, therefore, fiction takes on an 
entirely new aspect, for money becomes os potent os doathrays, 
guns that shoot round comers, clairvoyancy and coincidences. 
Let it be said in defence of Phillips Opponhoim that he almost 
never stooped to any of these last. 

This fidelity to money as a solvent, quite aside from being a 
personal preference, is evidence of romarkable restraint be¬ 
cause, when the star of Phillips Oppenheim was in tho 
ascendant, there was a lot of competition from other practi¬ 
tioners who were not so fastidious about the means employed to 
extricate their heroes and heroines. There was Guy Boothby’s 
Dr Nikola, a distinctly unorthodox superman, who never hesi¬ 
tated to use drugs by comparison with which the modern truth 
swum is quite innocuous. Then look at Bram Stoker. There, if 
you ever met one, was a man who needed n good psychiatrist. 
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It was Bram Stoker’s Count Dracula, far more than the tradi¬ 
tional dislike of fresh air, which made Edwardians keep their 
windows closed at night just in case a few vampire bats were 
lurking in the local cemetery. In an age when no holds were 
barred, therefore, Phillips Oppenheim ranks as a most con¬ 
servative and orthodox practitioner and he did succeed (as a 
Niagara of “fan mail” proved beyond all doubt) in convincing 
many millions of his contemporaries that his fantasies were 
substantially true. 

Phillip Oppenheim was as artful as an Old Testament 
prophet in that his characters and situations were nearly all of 
a nature which made any kind of a check-up impossible. There 
are very fow poople living today who would be able to find 
fault with an imaginary dialogue betweon, shall we say, a 
reigning monarch and an ambassador presenting his letters of 
credence, or a duchess’s acid observations on learning that the 
duke has pawned her diamond tiara and replaced it by paste. 
Very few people, therefore, found fault with Oppenheim situa¬ 
tions and dialogue, which were not only by the ruling standards 
of the day quite reasonable but, better still, had a soothing 
quality which still Ungers like some forgotten fragrance. 

Phillip Oppenheim himself was a man with pleasant man¬ 
ners. He preferred to be agreeable. A high proportion of the 
charaotors of his imagination were similarly endowed. His 
women hinted at enough ilUdt delights to make them interest¬ 
ing but never so much as to make them wanton or coarse. But 
money was at tho root of it. They had all had such expensive 
educations that gaucherie was unthinkable. There was none of 
this slapping the heroine’s bottom with a hearty “How about 
it, ducks?” There were no short cuts to a double bed: it was 
orange blossom or nothing. No seven days’, free trial com¬ 
panionate marriage or nonsense of that kind. Oppy himself was 
ready for a slap and a tickle any time, anywhere, hut Oppy and 
Phillip Oppenheim saw these matters through quite different 
eyes and the latter’s standards of decorum were above re¬ 
proach. Listen to this written in a.d. 1938 and taken from A 
3 + 
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Pulpit in the Grill Room: “With a fascinating whisk of her 
draperies, a waft of perfume and ft pleasant little gesture in my 
direction, which I believed escaped the notice of her father, 
she left the room.” 

Just think what her education must have cost. Only money 
could have acliieved it. A book like lhaL could be loft lying 
about anywhere. 

Listen to this from Mr Grex of Monte Carlo, published 
in 1915 and probably writton in 1914: 

“May I be permitted to compliment you upon your toilet ? ” 

“As you pay for my frocks," she answered, “there is cer¬ 
tainly no reason why you should not admire them.” 

What do you think he did then? Yes, you might have, but 
then you are not a Phillips Oppenheim characior. lie hit his 
lip. No nasty display of temper or ugly recriminations. I-Ie bit 
his lip. 

Money used as Phillips Oppenheim usod it croated a kind of 
climate of its own and an. entirely new set of standards. Most 
of his readers—which is true of most of humanity—were per¬ 
petually harassed and hag-ridden by money cares, reduced to 
all kinds of degrading shifts and economics to make both ends 
meet. To people who bought their tea in pennyworths, walked 
mil os to save a farthing per pound on sugar, were careful to 
leave laundry soap in a draughty place to dry it out, who bought 
their gaa and electricity a pennywoith at a time from a slot 
meter and handed on cut-down clothes to the children in turn, 
it was a great joy, undoudod by onvy, to read of people to whom 
economy was merely a word from a dictionary. To people who 
Buffered rudeness and tyranny from shabby little shopkeepers, 
it was a glimpse into a promised land to read of a tycoon who, 
because he did not like the way the chef at the Magnifico pre¬ 
pared his Sole Waleska , bought the hotel and fired the chef. 
What more simple solution of the difficulty? All it required 
was money, and those who read this kind of thing identified 
themselves with this splendid man and resolved that next time 
the grocer was rude or the butcher sold Argentine scraggy end 
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at the price of home-killed beef, they would settle the score 
likewise. 

Phillips Oppenheim had known what it was to have expen¬ 
sive tastes without an income large enough to gratify them, 
even if he had never known real poverty. He knew, therefore, 
the stran g e yearning in the human heart to enjoy vicariously 
what cannot be enjoyed any other way. He knew how his harm¬ 
less fantasies lifted people out of the long, deop grooves of their 
drab lives and gave them a glimpse of his own dreamland 
where nobody counted the cost of anything. 

It was this profound understanding—probably instinctive 
rather than reasoned—which earned for Phillips Oppenheim 
the crown of the Prince of Storytellers. 



4 The Propagandist 


When war broke out in 1914 Phillips Oppenheim was 
approaching forty-eight years of ago, too old to fight and not 
old enough to do nothing. In the fevered atmosphere of 1914, 
when anything Teutonic was a fair target for abuse, the name 
of Oppenheim did not help. It would have been idle to deny 
its German origin. Nor did he do so. But it really got under his 
skin to hear himself describod by a Frenchman as a “ naturalised 
Hun.” He says: “I got so tired of explaining my undoubted 
English ancestry that later on I earned about with me my own 
birth certificate, my father’s birth certificate and my grand¬ 
father’s birth certificate—-mine dating from London and the 
other two from llie old-world town of Faringdon in Berkshire.” 

Annoying as such incidents must have been and undoubtedly 
wore, there is no evidence that he was ever seriously discom¬ 
moded by them. Ho could afford to shrug off his German- 
sounding name, for he had running in his veins very little 
German blood, far less for example than the British Royal 
Family. Bixt in wartime passions and prejudices take the place 
of reason. 

It 60 happened that during the years immediately preceding 
the 1914 war several Oppenheim books had dealt with the Ger¬ 
man menace to peace and had done so with a certain prophetic 
accuracy. Oppy himself dotes ted the Gormans, perhaps with 
good cause. During liis years ns a businoss man he had had 
many dealings with them in their own country and wliile he, 
in common with most people, admired thoir industry, he had 
few illusions about their commercial morality. 

It was because of these books with a strong anti-German 
flavour and, of course, his acknowledged standing in the world 
of writers, that Phillips Oppenheim was invited to become a 
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cog hi the wheel of the Ministry of Information, which then 
had its headquarters in Norfolk Street, Strand. 

Phillips Oppenheim did not make a good propagandist, than 
which as a writer few higher compliments could be paid him. 
One of the chief ingredients of his success had always been that 
he was not by instinct a propagandist. One of the curses of the 
world has always been the surfeit of professional persuaders, 
people so blown up with conceit that they deem themselves 
fit to teach others how to live their lives, when in the majority 
of cases they do not even know how to live their own. The evil 
has multiplied of recent years so that if naked, unadorned 
Truth were to make her appearance in our midst she would 
pass unrecognised. Individual thinking is now labelled anti¬ 
social and there probably never has been an age in human his¬ 
tory when it was more dangerous to express honest convictions, 
or more difficult for the honest man with an enquiring mind 
to learn the truth about any controversial matter. Statesmen 
wanting to know the rights and the wrongs of the Israel v. 
Arab States misunderstanding don’t care to commit themselves 
on the subject until they have telephoned one of the great oil 
companies. It must he even worse for the sincere communist 
who, almost overnight, was compelled to deny his heroes and 
begin all over again. 

When Phillips Oppenheim wrote his books predicting dan¬ 
ger from Germany he was not writing propaganda. He was 
doing what he had always done—trying to entertain people. 
He did not think of himself as a propagandist and he had—it 
comes through clearly—a kind of innate modesty upon the 
subject and he was far from being a modest man. 

Phillips Oppenheim, according to a 1914-18 colleague at the 
Ministry of Information, did noL make a success of propaganda 
work. He had no taste for it. His real success there was in 
shepherding parties of neutral and Allied newspapermen to the 
front and elsewhere. These jaunts to France under Oppy’s 
guidance, one has been led to believe, were not entirely with¬ 
out incident. 
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To bo a good propagandist ono must be a disciplined prosti¬ 
tute willing at all times to take another man’s ideas and dress 
them up in the garb of verisimilitude. Phillips Oppenheim 
could not do that. In tho first place, although he was a dis¬ 
ciplined worker he was never a disciplined writer. His brain 
children did pretty much what they liked once they had beon 
launched into some situation of his own choosing. 

The duties at the Minis try of Information cannot have been 
too onerous because, after the appearance of throe books in 

1914, presumably written in 1913, there wero three more in 

1915, including Mr Grex of Monte Carlo, two in 1916, two 
more in 1917, two in 1918 and three in 1919. This does not 
take into account the spate of short stories and articles written 
concurrently. 

Many people have believed that before, during and after the 
1914 war Phillips Oppenheim led an undercover cloak-and- 
dagger existence as a part of the British Military Intelligence 
Service. The theory gained currency on the Riviera where 
people with not enough to do dream up such stories. (The pre¬ 
sent writer personally knows at least tlireo ex-military gentle¬ 
men on the Riviera who wore not only privy to every major 
decision taken during the last war but appeared to have been 
secreted under the table at Cabinet meetings and of course 
heard all “Franklin’s” asides to “Winnie” at Yalta, Teheran 
and Cairo.) But there is no record that Phillips Oppenheim 
made any such claims for himself, although no ono denies that 
if the story were true he would have known what to do with 
the beautiful spy. 

No, Phillips Oppenheim was briefly an unhap]>y propa¬ 
gandist but he never strayed very far from the control purpose 
of his life, which was to entertain millions of poople of whom, 
be it not forgotten, Phillips Oppenheim was not the least. 

The other wartime activity which to Oppy was the least 
satisfactory of all was that of addressing recruiting meetings, 
never a particularly edifying task. One can imagine the pro¬ 
ceedings being enlivened by that most nuuseating of all the 
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songs ever written, “We don’t want to lose you but we think 
you ought to go I ’’ Doubtless, Phillips Oppenheim did his best, 
for he was a lively speaker, able to hold an audience, but he 
looked younger than his forty-eight years, was sincerely willing 
to go and take his chances with those he was urging on to the 
slaughter, and acutely conscious of his own unsuitability for 
what he was doing. There were, too, meetings at which he was 
not allowed to forget his German-sounding name. 

All tilings considered, even if he was at times the traditional 
square peg in the round hole, the years 1914-18 undoubtedly 
had their compensations. He liked glitter. He liked the sense 
of being at the centre of things and he liked more than all the 
knowledge that, in the subtle way these things usually happen, 
his stature was increased. 

A writer occupies a strange and not easily defined place in 
the world if he is known as a writer and nothing else. There 
was a time when the writer occupied much the same humble 
position in noble households as the jester, the tame poet and 
the family chaplain, who all sat below the salt. The social 
standing of the writer was very little if at all better than that of 
the actor or mummer. Were they not both paid entertainers ? 

This perhaps explains why so many writers wish to he 
identified in the public mind with something else besides writ¬ 
ing so that they become live, credible figures of flesh and blood 
rather than pale shadowy creatures lurking in obscurity, 
sharpening their quills. Novelists who detest dogs are some¬ 
times seen photographed with Alsatians, hoping thus to earn 
the label of “dog-lover.” Others, desirous of being known as 
“near to the soil” and “Nature lovers,” buy farms whose 
losses are deductible items under income-tax law. But Phillips 
Oppenheim, thanks to the war, had emerged from the 
shadows which surround a professional writer and had become 
a public figure. Others now sharpened his quills for him. 

There had always been “escape” literature, but during the 
troubled years 1914—18 and afterwards the demand for it 
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widened. Phillips Oppenheim and Edgar Wallace, those two 
masters of “escape” literature, began to reap a golden harvest. 
You liked one or the other of them—seldom both—and it de¬ 
pended what you were escaping from. There were others, of 
course, but ihese two stand out by reason of their tremendous 
output and because of the flimsy fabric they wove. Nor was it 
all written for fools. Far from it. 

Thero wore great numbers of highly intelligent people in 
tho English-speaking world who knew thon that sons, brothers, 
husbands and friends were being sent to tho slaughter led by 
incompetent nincompoop. To say so then was to bo labelled a 
traitor, for Truth is always the first casualty in war. Those same 
people, too, were gravely doubtful about tho issues at stake and, 
for the same reasons, were compelled to remain silont. War, 
like fox-hunting, was considered an upper-class sport and as 
such beyond tho realm of criticism. 

To these silent critics, as well as to tho millions of unhappy 
peoplo trying to rebuild their lives around a vacuum, “escape” 
literature came as a godsend, enabling them to escape into a 
world which boro no resemblanco to the horrors around them. 

When in 1918 the sound of tho victory bolls had died away 
and the grass was beginning to grow over a million British 
graves, Phillips Oppenheim realised that he had aclxievod a 
success greater even than that of which ho had dreamed somo 
twenty-seven yonrs previously when, with ink-stained fingers 
and the fierce light of determination in those bright hi no eyes, 
he had struggled with Expiation. He had arrivod. 

It was not long before Phillips Opponheim’s mind was occupied 
with tho problems of peace, for on October 17th, 1919, there 
appeared in the .London Daily Mail a signed article of liis en¬ 
titled The Lite of the New Poor which proved that his 
pulses were heating in tune with that largo part of the rest of 
humanity which so disliked increased taxation. 

After apologising for his egotism, he claims that tho class to 
which ho himself belongs—the professional middle class—is 
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the hardest hit of all. He admits to earning before the war the 
comfortable income of £4,000 per annum. On this he 6ays he 
was able to support a small country house, allow himself a 
little shooting, occasional visits to town and save regularly 
£700 to £800 annually. Upon the assumption that his income 
was no larger than before—an altogether unwarrantable 
assumption—he points out that instead of paying £440 per 
annum income tax he was now called upon to pay £1,620. 
“My chauffeur, content with thirty shillings a week before the 
war, now demands a weekly wage of three pounds ten. My 
indoor servant, to whom I paid a pound a week, now requires 
two. . . 

He sums up the position in this way: “ If I were to continue 
to live in the same way as I did before 1914, instead of saving 
£750 in a year, my expenditure would exceed my income by 
something over £2,000.” 

It was no longer a question of giving up servants, relinquish¬ 
ing luxuries and making economies where possible, he com¬ 
plains, because no such ordinary means would meet the 
contingency. 

We cannot increase our income. If we spend our savings 
there is nothing hut the bankruptcy court for our old age. 
Either we must break up our homes and start life again 
under altogether different conditions or else pack up and 
seek some country which has not yet succeeded in winning a 
great European war. 

Labour is coming into its own and can more or less look 
after itself. The great commercial class has had its oppor¬ 
tunity of making money out of the war and has taken it. The 
landowners have found a value for their possessions never 
before known in history. 

The meaning of this somewhat murky reference to the 
landowners is not clear, for surely England had just heard the 
death-knell of the land-owning classes. But let him continue: 

It is the class representing the brains of the country (I 
except writers of fiction) who, faced with an income tax 
5 * 
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eating into the very vitals of their earnings and an exorbitant 
increase in the cost of living and wages, must languish and 
decline under an impossible burden. 

What better proof is there that Phillips Oppenheim was a 
very poor propagandist? One is forced to ask why, after a 
catastrophic war which had swept awuy the country's matorial 
treasure, anyone, least of all the well-to-do classes, should feel 
entitled to continue living in the same luxury as heretofore. 

If the purposo of tliis diatribe was to provoke sympathy, it 
failed miserably in the case of the present writor. Tho tax col¬ 
lector may have boen eating into Phillips Oppenlieim’s vitals 
but he managed to survivo the ordeal and as a reward for his 
tireless industry enjoyed twenty more years of tho kind of 
sybaritic luxury which had almost passed from the world. 

We might well spare a liltlo sympathy for the owners of 
bleak feudal mansions unable to pay tho coal bill to make them 
habitable, for indigent countesses compelled to open dross 
shops, and philoprogenitive curates trying to explain to their 
own satisfaction how Providence, so apLiy labelled “inscrut¬ 
able,” did not fill the larder with the same alarming regularity 
as it filled the cradle. ButPhillips Oppcnhoim loaves us diry-eyed 
and faintly envious, for, at the age of fifty-threo, he is about to 
embark upon the splendid task of sowing his wild oats, a task 
which he might have undertaken twonty-odd years previously 
if he had not been so intenl upon laying tlio foundation stones 
of his success. 

It is not every man who wants to begin sowing wild oats in 
the sixth decade of his life, but it is a splondid thought nono 
the less. Si jeunesse savaitl Si viaillcssa pouvait! 



5 The Promised Land 


During the war and for some little time afterwards, the 
Oppenheims lived in rented houses. One of these was Martin- 
hoe Manor in North Devon. This, although he liked it, Oppy 
gave up because it was “too far from London.” Another one 
at Hook Heath, near Woking, was given up as “too suburban.” 
Then, to the relief of his family and friends, he bought Reep- 
ham House in Norfolk—his favourite county—and went 
through the motions of a successful, middle-aged man putting 
down his roots. 

Reepham House was not only delightful to live in, but in and 
around it were the people and pleasures Oppy liked best in the 
world. It is hard not to be envious of this successful man who, 
seemingly, has everything he wants, everything a man is 
reasonably entitled to want... his reputation made, his finan¬ 
cial position assured and the years of struggle thrust behind 
him. At fifty-six years of age, here was a man apparently about 
to spend his declining years gracefully against the background 
of rural England. 

But it was not to be so. That early glimpse of the Riviera and 
subsequent fleeting, almost furtive, visits from Hybres while 
on golfing holidays had had a profoundly disturbing effect upon 
Oppy. It is no exaggeration to say that it had set up in him new 
standards of comparison so that no other place or way of life 
ever looked really satisfying. Just as the magpie is indifferent 
whether the glitter which catches its eye comes from a broken 
bottle or a blue-white diamond, so Oppy was uncurious about 
what lay behind the glitter of the Riviera. It was the glitter 
itself which called him. Nor did he pause to reflea that almost 
a quarter century had passed since the spell had been cast and 
that time might have wrought many changes. 
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Ironically, it was Phillip Oppenheim’s most successful book, 
The Great Impersonation, which clinched his decision to make 
what was in all probability the worst decision of his life. The 
Great Impersonation made a vast amount of money. Little, 
Brown & Co. alone sold 1,015,047 copies and, after thirty-six 
years, cheap editions are still selling. This was enough to con¬ 
vince Oppy thal he had not more than scratched the surfaco 
veins of the goldmine which lay in his fortilo mind. He was 
already howling in agony every time he wrote a cheque for his 
income tax and this new success was going to make it evon 
more painful. The system of double taxation would now, prob¬ 
ably, leave him with not more than 15 to 20 per cent of his 
American earnings. 

Elsie Oppenheim, accustomed to giving hor Philly his head 
and thrusting her own private wishes inLo the background, was 
appalled and it was with sinking hoart that sho realised he was 
determined to uproot them from Reopliam House where sho 
was extremely happy. Elsie had adapted herself woll to English 
country life. Furthermore, sho enjoyed a wide popularity in 
her own right and not merely as the wifo of Phillips Oppen¬ 
heim. But nobody knew bottor than she did tlio roal insecurity 
of this man who seemed so securely perched upon the pinnacle 
of success. 

Friends did their best to dissuade Oppy from taking this step, 
for they believed—and timo justified their beliof—that what 
ho was contemplating was a piece of monumental folly. To up¬ 
root himself from what he admitted was the most delightful 
home he had ever owned and cut himself adrift from a way of 
life he knew and loved seemed inexplicably foolish, for thoro 
was nothing to prevent him, if ho so wished, from spending the 
winters on the Riviera, as thousands of English people (lid, in 
order to escape the worst months at home. 

Those who sought to dissuade him soon found that they wore 
wasting their time. In an attempt to justify and rationalise his 
decision later, Oppy would say that he had been forced to leave 
England because of the persecution of the tax-gatherer. But 
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this is nonsensical because he was taxed no more heavily than 
others enjoying the same income as he was. 

The love of glitter and fear of the tax-gatherer were, ad¬ 
mittedly, powerful motives behind the decision to sell Reep- 
ham House and quit England, but there were other motives, 
less precise in nature and less easy to label. 

Oppy had always dreaded the oncoming of old age, and the 
peace of country life, one is tempted to believe, gave him too 
much time to contemplate the inevitable things which he pre¬ 
ferred to shirk. He was a man with few inner resources. He 
hated solitude. He would rather be with anyone than with no 
one. It could be that he believed that in the atmosphere of 
false, shallow gaiety on the Riviera he would be able to hold 
back the hands of the dock. 

Whatever went on in his mind, he would listen to nobody. 
He was in a fever to be on his way. He wanted to smell once 
again the richly foetid, twice-breathed air of a casino, the dis¬ 
tinctive odours of heavy perfume overlaid by the acrid and 
expensive fragrance of Havana cigars. He wanted to hear once 
again the music of popping champagne corks, for the popping of 
the corks was far more important than the champagne. He was 
never able, even to his own satisfaction, to analyse the fascina¬ 
tion for him of the green doth of the roulette table, the whir 
and rattle of the little ivory ball and the tense exdtement of 
those who concentrated upon its movements and coming to rest. 

There is something incredibly childish about this seasoned 
man’s obsession with trivial things, He might have been an 
infant in his cradle, dazzled and delighted by the gleam of a 
silver rattle. In a way, Loo, he was to be envied his ability to 
find solace in shallow pleasures. 

There are plenty of normal, well-balanced people of all ages 
who enjoy three or four evenings a year spent in the strangely 
exdting atmosphere of a gambling hell and, because they are 
normal and well-balanced, very few of them come to grief. 
Oppy never came to any harm in casinos, at least not because 
of the gambling, because he was not a gambler at heart: he 
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had far too much horse-sonse for that. Nevertheless, for year 
after year during the mouths passed on the Riviera, lie spont 
voluntarily at least five nights out of seven in ono or other of 
the casinos, often returning home at three or four in the morn¬ 
ing to begin work at nine o’clock. 

What was it drove him to inflict such punishmeul on him¬ 
self? How could he have endured what sooms such insufferable 
boredom? From what vague fears aud monsters was ho trying 
to escape' in the hectic atmosphere ho appeared to love ? 

If we knew the answers to those questions we could take a 
cold, godlike view of Phillip Oppcnheim. But wo can guess 
that he was still hurling defianco at the leather merchant who 
had shed him and who would have regarded ovenings frittered 
away in a casino as unworthy and contemptible. 

One wonders, too, just how much the sentimental interlude 
with the Princess Bernasconi meant to Oppy after the lapse of 
something like a quarter century . . . not only because slio had 
been beautiful and desirable, but because she had boen a prin¬ 
cess. Those had been memorable nights spent with her between 
satin sheets heavily embroidered with crowns . . . unforget¬ 
table nights which, viewed from the rolative drabuess of a 
leather merchant’s office afterwards, must have boon another 
potent lure, helping to harden the decision to return to the 
Riviera. 

It had been a long time since Oppy had heard from the 
Princess Bernasconi, a short letter written in 1914 from the 
villa which she had rented in Kastnnienbaum, on the outskirts 
of Lucerne, whore she had intended to remain for the duration 
of the war. 1 

Was he in love with her? No, almost certainly not, but he 
was in love with some very tender and delightful memories 
which were a rominder that on the Riviera history might well 
repeat itself. 

After hunting the whole length of the Riviera and renting 
several furnished villas, the Opponheims finally settled on the 
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Villa Deveron at Cagnes-sur-Mer, roughly halfway between 
Cannes and Nice. It was an undistinguished, rather gloomy 
villa, part of what was in effect a garden suburb on the fringe 
of the golf course, overlooking the eighteenth fairway. Here 
the Oppenheims lived longer than in any other house they 
ever owned and it was here that Phillips Oppenheim wrote 
some thirty novels and countless short s Lories, making a fortune 
in the process. 



6 His Swans were Geese 


In Victorian and Edwardian times when Oppy had first fallen 
in love with the Riviera, nobody—that is to say, nobody who 
was anybody—lived there except the natives. Wealthy 
foreigners had their villas. They came after Christmas and 
left usually around Easter, after which the coast closed tight. 
The only hotols open were those which entered to French com¬ 
mercial travellers. The Riviera was, almost as exclusively as a 
club, the playground for rich and for tho most part well-born 
people. Undesirables who tried to gatecrash the charmed circlo 
were given an exceedingly cold shoulder. Almost the only 
exceptions to this rule were tho wealthy bandits, mostly with 
Old Testament names, who had bought their way into the 
entourage of Edward VII when he was Princo of Wales. No¬ 
body liked these ruthless money-mon but everyone feared to 
offend them. 

Towards the end of the Edwardian era a few English and 
fewer Americans did go to the Riviora to live, but they were 
for the most part shady, ddclassd people, excopt the few who 
came for health reasons. Thoro were the guilty parties in 
divorce cases and a wave of refugees from England tarred with 
the same brush as Oscar Wilde. The porvorts called themselves 
“the artistic colony” but very few of thorn appear to have done 
anything but talk, drink and let thorr hair grow. It was a 
curious kind of society in which nobody was particularly bod 
but everyone was in some measure vulnerable, and it became 
the accepted thing to invont olaborato reasons for living on the 
Riviera. Even those who camo bocause it was cheap invented 
other reasons, for poverty on the Riviera has always been 
socially unacceptable. So it was, and in less degree still is, that 
a certain stigma attached itself to the Anglo-Saxon who came 
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to live upon that narrow strip of coast between Cannes and 
Ventimiglia. It was hard to pin down precisely, but undeniably 
it existed. Nor can there be any doubt that Phillip Oppenheim 
was vaguely uncomfortable about it all. There was a subtle 
change in the attitude of friends at home who made it dear 
that they disapproved of what he had done. 

The British and American attitude to Riviera expatriates is 
an interesting manifestation, for it seems sure that it is a sur¬ 
vival of the old Puritan tradition, rampant in both countries, 
that if a tiling be pleasant it must be sinful. The righteous, 
rubbing their chilblains in West Kensington and New Eng¬ 
land, reading of Riviera doings, sniffed the air eagerly for the 
smell of brimstone. 

Less than a year after he had bought the Villa. Deveron, 
Oppy returned to England to pay the first visit to his old 
school since he left it in 1885. He says, and there is pride 
in his way of saying it, that he was the first Old Wyggestonian 
invited to give away prizes at the school. On this triumphal 
occasion his old headmaster, Canon Went, then approaching 
eighty years of age, sat on Oppy’s right and the Mayor of 
Leicester on his left. 

There is a photograph of Oppy on this occasion walking arm- 
in-arm with Canon Went, resplendent in a morning coat and 
silk hat and obviously enjoying every moment of his triumph. 
He is aggressively jaunty and, one feels, is indulging in the 
luxury of saying “I told you sol” to his father. 

Linked with this defiance of his father is, one feels certain, 
a sense of guilt regarding his expatriation. This photograph of 
him with Canon Went appeared thirteen years later in the 
Hartford Daily Courant of July 19th, 1956, at a time when 
Little, Brown & Co. of Boston were planning the celebration, 
of their own centenary as publishers and their publication of 
one hundred Phillips Oppenheim titles. But amid the triumph 
of the occasion he finds time none the less to justify in a press 
interview the fact that he went to live at Cagnes-sur-Mer. He 
says that he did so when “utterly fed-up with present-day 
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policies and unable to cope with the enormous taxation.” Why 
trouble to explain to an American reporter who, in tho latter- 
day phrase, “couldn’t have cared less" his reasons for a deci¬ 
sion which had nothing whatever to do wilh the festivities 
which had brought him to Now England? One is tempted to 
believe “ho doth protest too much.” 

Shortly after tho Opponheims had moved into the Villa 
Devcron Oppy saw fit to writo an article in two parts entitled 
An Enchanted Backwater. It was about tho Villa Devcron. 
Whom was ho trying to fool ? Let us look for a moment at this 
“enchanted backwater” wliich was situuted on the flattest, 
least interesting stretch of tho entire French Riviera with a 
gipsy encampmont visible at eighty yards’ distance. Indeed 
it is not too much to say that it was almost the only part along 
the coast devoid of boauty. Thore was a swoop of pebbled beach, 
invisible from the Villa Devcron, wliich was at or below sea 
level. For the rest thero was a complotoly flat, featureless golf 
course and, alongside tho Villa Devcron, oiglit or ton similarly 
uninspiring dwellings and the shattering roar of the P. L. M. 
railway at roar. 

Real-estato agents, who are not conspicuous as a group for 
their understatements, might have called thi9 “a desirable 
residence for a golfor ” or “ adjacont soa and golf course” or yet 
again “conveniontly situated between Cannos and Nice," but 
any real estate agent who had described it as “an enchanted 
backwater” would have rendered himself liable to prosecution. 

No, that cat won’t fight and we are forced to the conclusion 
that Phillip Oppenheim was telling Phillip Oppenheim what 
a vory smart move it had been to buy the Villa Devcron, and it 
is far* from sure that Phillips Oppenheim Was convinced. 

Before dropping the subject of the “enchanted backwater" 
it is worth remarking that the Daily Express, in wliich the 
articles were published, paid him ten guineas each, a 
strangely insignificant sum for a man who had just pocketed 
a quick £6,150 in royalties and subsidiary rights for The 
Passionate Quest, a novel which had taken him a mere five 
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weeks to write in the intervals between shooting, golfing, 
swimming and—the greatest time-consumer of them all— 
philandering. ■ 

It was about this lime that Oppy again met the Princess 
Bernasconi. Whether the meeting was by accident or design is 
not known, nor does it matter very much. The Princess was in 
her late forties and looked a great deal younger, partly because 
of an indestructible quality in her beauty and in less degree due 
to the ministrations of “beauticians”—a word which then, 
mercifully, had not been invented. 

The Princess Bernasconi was in trouble. She needed help. 
Oppy was always willing to help a lady in distress, especially if 
she were good-looking. Nevertheless, it must have been some¬ 
what embarrassing for the Princess to have to explain to Oppy 
the precise nature of her trouble. 

A large part of the Princess’s fortune was invested in Eng¬ 
land and had been pounced upon by the Custodian of Enemy 
Property. The Prince Bernasconi, she was forced to admit 
coyly, had not been, as she had believed, an Italian. This, since 
his title was presumably Italian in origin, soemed somewhat 
strange. But, strange or not, he was in fact a Turk and as such 
an enemy alien. 

This, it seems, is the appropriate moment to tell the life 
story of the Princess Bernasconi. It is not a particularly roman¬ 
tic story but there has not been much in the way of romance in 
the lives of the other Dollar Princesses who have proliferated 
on the Riviera. 

The Princess Bernasconi began life in Newton Abbot, 
Devonshire, where her father worked in the brewery in some 
undisclosed capacity. At the age of fourteen she went to work 
at a shop in the town selling ribbons and thread, buttons and 
safety-pins. She remained there for three years until the death 
6f her father, whose sister in London made a home for her. 

The big city recognised what the small town had failed tp 
recognise, that she was a real beauty with figure to match. 
Within three months of arrival in London she was modelling 
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gowns in a women’s dress shop off Hanover Square and lass 
than two years after that, before she was nineteen, in the Rue 
de la Paix, Paris. 

That year a wealthy American, part-owner of a chain of 
drygoods stores through the Middle West, with his home in 
Indianapolis, was struck by the young English girl’s fresh 
beauty. It is hardly necessary to add that a great many other 
men were similarly struck, including some of the most notori¬ 
ous Parisian bouLevardiers and rouds to whom orango blossom 
was an almost unknown flower. It is enough to say that their 
advances were repulsed. The Americau store-owner, however, 
fell hopelessly in love and, recently a widower, proposed 
marriage. 

Emily, for that was her given name, accepted the proposal 
and with the minimum of delay they wore married. 

Thore was a honeymoon spent almost exclusively in Euro¬ 
pean art galleries. Indeed—and this was learned from the lip 
of Emily horsolf—from that time onwards she lias been allergic 
to fine art in any form. Then, when her agoing husband began 
to feel the calls of home, they returned together to Indianapolis 
where, some oight months after the wedding, he died and, to 
the vast annoyance of the rest of his family, loft his entire for¬ 
tune to the young widow, who on the day following the funeral 
left Indianapolis for ever and sailed for Europe with a million 
and a half dollars in negotiable securitios plus a half-interest in 
a chain of stores which she had never seen and was determined 
that she never would see. This she subsequently sold to a syn¬ 
dicate headed by her late husband’s partner, a man named 
Schultz, for a little move than two million dollars. 

Youth, beauty, freedom, throe and a half million dollars 
and the Victorian age creaking to its close! Hore wore the 
ingrodients for at least six Phillips Opponheim novels. 

This favoured young widow with the unprincesslike bap¬ 
tismal name of Emily, spent a wintor in Cairo, where she met 
an aristocratic shark with a good English name, who was prob¬ 
ably the black sheep of tlie family and most certainly a fortune- 
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hunter. But Emily, it seems, came to her senses in time and, 
with some of his past beginning to catch up on him, this venal 
Romeo took ship from Port Said to Australia, where in the 
course of a bar-room brawl someone hit him with a bottle 
fatally. There is a suggestion that they were married, but this 
is not sure. 

In Paris, where Emily went to live, she tended to become 
somewhat cynical about human motives. There was the sus¬ 
picion, amounting almost to a certainty, that people cultivated 
her for the three and a half million dollars rather than for her 
beauty and the sweet bucolic simplicity which had not alto¬ 
gether deserled her. 

In those days ihe Dollar Princess was comparatively rare 
and there were far fewer of them than a later age was to spawn 
in Europe. Nevertheless, Emily had an idea, and it was at this 
time she remembered that from earliest childhood sho had 
wanted to be a princess. What more natural dream for a pretty 
little girl ? A fairy princess in a fairy castle I All that she needed 
was a prince. 

Emily confided her secret wish to the elderly American 
lawyer who had successfully negotiated matters with the syn¬ 
dicate headed by her late husband’s partner Schultz. Situations 
like this did not faze the lawyer. What kind of prince did she 
want ? There were all kinds on the market. All shapes and sizes. 
All degrees of respectability and venality. But she would have 
to understand that the nearer they were to being the genuine 
article, the more difficult they were to handle and, of course, 
the more rapacious in their demands. 

Emily somewhat shyly, for the subject embarrassed her, tried 
to make it dear that she really did not want a prince at all as 
such; she merely wanted to be a princess. As she did not intend 
to see the prince after the ceremony, or produce him to her 
friends, she would leave the whole matter in the hands of her 
legal adviser in whose judgment she had the utmost confidence. 

, And that, girls and boys, is the not very romantic story of 
how little Emily met Prince Bemasconi, married him, shook 
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hands politely after the ceremony but declined his offer to 
escort her as far as the Gare de Lyon. Princess Emily made 
straight for the French Riviera whilo her Prince went hack’ 
into the obscurity whence he came. 

This was Emily’s first major error. In those far-off Victorian 
days there were several quito genuine princes and princesses 
in circulation on the Riviera during tho Wintor Season, while 
even the not-so-gonuine ones, of whom thoro were already 
plenty, lived behind a more convincing facade than she had 
created for herself. Finding that hor pretensions were not 
acceptable to tho kind of people she hoped to meot on terms of 
social equality, Emily moved to Florence, where thore has 
always been a vacancy for a princess, especially a woll-heeled 
one. One wondors whether, on ono of those business trips to 
Milan, Oppy renowod relations with tho Princess in Florence. 
Certain it is that boLwoen tho time tlioy first mot and 1914 they 
wero in communication. 

When, after her wartime sojourn in Switzerland, the Prin¬ 
cess Bernasconi returned to the French Riviera, she bought the 
villa which she had rented many years previously and in which 
she had first met the youthful Phillips Opponheim, Since that 
first meeting timo had wrought many changos in the social 
structure of the Riviera and tho Princess Bernasconi, who had 
once found it impossible to maintain the fagade of hor some¬ 
what nebulous rank, was now accopted everywhere. Indeed it 
was hor turn to look down her noso at tho oilier princes and 
princesses whoso claims to exalted rank wore even less con¬ 
vincing than her own. Sho had plenty of monoy and she had 
long ago learned with the minimum of bitterness that if you 
will buy people enough champagne they will believe anything 
you tell them, or appear to do so. 

There appears to havo been no doubt about the Italian 
“Prince Bernasconi’’ being a Turk, for on the outbreak of war 
in 1914 he returned to Turkey whore he was employed as one 
of the interpreters at the prisoner-of-war camp at Affum 
Karahissar in Asiatic Turkey, mado famous by that wonderful 
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book The Road to Endor. The Princess’s situation, therefore, 
was extremely delicale from every viewpoint and her claims 
to be a princess somewhat slender. To have divorced the 
“Prince” would have caused too much scandal and embarrass¬ 
ment and it was left to Oppy’s logical mind to find the ideal 
way out. With the connivance of a French lawyer accustomed 
to such complications, evidence was obtained that at the time 
when the “Prince Bernasconi” married his Emily he already 
had three wives living. But this, it seems hardly necessary to 
add, did not prevent the Princess from continuing to use her 
title.* 

The Princess Bernasconi was not the only one of Oppy’s 
swans which turned out to be geese, for when he went to live 
in the synthetic paradise which from the first moment he saw 
it had captured his imagination, vast, almost cataclysmic 
changes had taken place. The Mediterranean was still blue, the 
olives still the same word-defying drab greenish-grey, while 
to the north the mountains stood on guard, cutting off the cold 
winds of reality from the sun-drenched coast and the fragile 
people who dwelled there. But almost everything else had 
changed beyond recognition. 

A war had intervened. Three great empires had perished. 
Gormans had never meant much in the life of the French 
Riviera. Nor had any but a small handful of Austrians and 
Hungarians, but to the Russians it had long been a favourite 
playground. There were Russian Orthodox Churches estab¬ 
lished in Nice and Cannes, while Russian grand dukes, prince¬ 
lings and the lesser aristocracy had built themselves splendid 
villas and pleasure palaces. To the Russians the Riviera was 
more than an escape from their own brutal winter climate, for 
had they wished to do so they could have gone to the houses in 

* Although iho "Marquis," whom the present writer niel on the only 
occasion when he met the “Princess Bernasconi,” has no direct hearing 
upon the life of Phillips Oppenheim, it seems worth recording that so far 
from being a dolicate, fragrant hangover from the 18 th century, he was, 
until rheumatism prevented him from answering the summons of the bell 
with the required alacrity, a hotel valet in Biarritz. 
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tlie Crimea which almost every important Russian family- 
owned. The Crimea had its charms but it was too close to home. 
For many years prior to 1917 the rumblings of revolution were 
heard across the steppes and in a land where most of the people 
were fed and housed in far worse conditions than the horses in 
the Imperial stables, it was as well to keep stay-at-home Rus¬ 
sians in ignorance of the wild extravagances committed on the 
Cdte d'Azur by the favoured few. 

Nevertheless, decoratively speaking, if in no other way, the 
Russian Revolution deprived the French Riviera of its most 
spoctaculor and colourful winter visitors. 

Edward VII was gone, too, and with him tho rich Rhinoland 
bankers and financiers, the gold nabobs and tho diamond mil¬ 
lionaires who had been his cronies. 

High taxation . was forcing the British nobility to sell their 
Riviera villas as quickly as they could, for the tax-gatherer had 
put on end to their splendid annual migrations. The dayB of 
“more than oriental splendour” were over. 

There are people alive, many of them, who tell Lheir grand¬ 
children stories which are hardly credible today, of the 
spectacles at Cannes railway station whon some of the well- 
breeched English people arrivod to take up residence for the 
winter in their palatial villas. It was no uncommon sight for as 
many as thirty and forty English servants to bo unloaded from 
a special coach attached to the night train from Paris, with an¬ 
other special coach containing the noble family’s baggage. The 
servants, of course, had to sit upright all night on hard seats in 
the third-class compartments: the P.L.M. railway was incon¬ 
siderate enough not to allow fourth-class compartments on tho 
long-distance rapidas. 

Very few royal personages now dared to he seen disporting 
themselves on the Riviera and those who had survived with 
their feathers intart had a pretty fair idea that their adoring 
subjects, still licking their war wounds and enduring unpre¬ 
cedented taxation, were not in a mood to tolerate any more 
of the wild extravagances which had once boen everyday sights 
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on the Riviera. No longer were their splendid carriages, drawn 
by teams of matched horses, to be seen bowling along the 
Croisette at Cannes and the Promenade des Anglais at Nice. 
That era had ended and another one was dawning. 

Now, living in comparative obscurity, were a few sad-eyed 
ex-royalties, still dizzy from the speed of their ejection and still 
not quite able to grasp what had happened to dynasties which 
had seemed so firmly entrenched. They and a handful of 
pseudo-royalties lived for the most part by sponging on the war 
profiteers who, chucking away their ill-gotten gains like 
drunken sailors, were trying to ape the splendours and manners 
of the grande ipoque. 

The next stratum of postwar Riviera society were the 
dubious, shop-soiled scourings of the Almanach de Gotha and a 
not too impressive sampling of the British nobility who, bear- 
ing great names, were reminders of the democratic belief that 
quality is not always hereditary. 

However lightly we may dismiss these things today, they 
were a blow to Oppy, who dearly loved a lord and loved a prince 
at least twice as much, but it was not for nothing that he had 
been called the Prince of Storytellers. Voltaire once said: Si 
Dieu n’existait pas , ilfaudrait l’inventer. Phillips Oppenheim, 
undaunted by the absence of real princes and aristocrats such 
as he remembered from his first visit, set to work to invent 
some. Life, as he was discovering, was one long process of dis¬ 
illusionment. Since there were no more swans, he decided, he 
would make the best of geese. 

Over tho years Oppy invented literally hundreds of peculiar 
princes and princesses, dubious marquises and highly ques¬ 
tionable countesses, with a good leaven of suave and urbane 
baronets. His baronets were good, while knights were almost 
beneath his notice. He gave them euphonious names. The poet 
was never very far below the surface of Oppy’s consciousness 
for he was more concerned, like an orator, with how a thing 
sounded than with what it meant. Nevertheless, huge as was 
Oppy's turnover in fictitious titles, it was a mere trickle beside 
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the flood of “phonies” that descended on the Riviera between 
the wars. They came from almost every country under the sun, 
overjoyed to find a spot where their pretensions were accepted at 
face value. It was the grande dpoque of the “phony.” A few, very 
few, had real titles to hawk around but, since it is proverbial that 
truth is stranger than fiction, the genuine title rang qo truer 
than the “ phony ” one, and almost none of thorn sounded quite 
so ploasant, so riclily rewarding, as thoso invented by Oppy. 

It stands to reason, when one reflects upon tho matter, that 
the self-conferred title must sound boLter than the real one. 
For example nobody, upon deciding to create a home-made 
baronetcy, would call himself Sir Oliphanl Oswaldtwistle, but 
the fact is that tliore are genuine baronets, all wool and a yard 
wide, with far more grotesque names. Ihe “phony,” posing 
as a baronot, who calls himself Sir James Holcomb stands a 
better chance of being accepted, although tho name itself may 
be as false as a travel folder. 

An Archbishop of Canterbury was once refused credit in a 
London shop because ho claimed to bo whaL ha was. Perhaps 
this explains in part, at least, why so many people hesitate to 
be good when they see how the wicked prosper. 

What has always complicated life upon the French Riviera, 
and still does so, is that among tho “phonies,” who are in a vast 
majority, there is a vory small loavon of pooplo with genuine, 
or at least debatable, clnims to nobility. It stands to reason, 
therefore, that a special toclmiquo has to ho evolved in ordor 
to deal with the knotty social questions wliich inevitubly arise. 

Who sits on the right of the host ? The Dollar Princess or tho 
poor hut genuine wife of an authentic count ? Whoever loses 
tho decision is certain to be unpleasant about it. The matter is 
further complicated by the ppssibility that the host himself 
either does not know which one is a “phony” or, knowing, does 
not care sufficiently to make an issue of it. The “phonies” are, 
almost without exception, bettor behaved. They have to bo. 

It is, as every lawyer will confirm, notoriously difficult, if 
not impossible, to prove a negative. One is presented formally 
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to a strange, elegant and pleasant-mannered man and told that 
lie is a prince. Something has to be taken on faith, or the world 
would come to a standstill and most assuredly sausage manu¬ 
facturers would go out of business. To prove that Prince A is 
merely an ex-waiter in fancy dress is not only difficult and 
costly, but emphatically not worth while. It is the technique of 
the big lie over again. Who cares anyway ? And that is how 
most people deal with the situation. 

There is, of course, a way of dis ting uishing between the 
genuine and the “phony” aristocrat which is absurdly simple. 
The real aristocrats who were making the Riviera their play¬ 
ground just beforo and just after the turn of the century had 
never bothered to behave decently or to curb their vulgar 
ostentation, simply because they did not care a curse what any¬ 
one thought of them. Good manners were for waiters and 
shopkeepers. The citadel of privilege was so securely en¬ 
trenched that those who dwelled within it did not seem to 
develop a social conscience. They were what they were by 
Divine Right and if God had intended it some other way He 
would have ordered it some other way. It was this attitude of 
mind which enabled them to carry off their blatant vulgarity 
and arrogance with such a high hand that, if one does not probe 
too far below the surface, it still wears the trappings of a cer¬ 
tain magnificence. 

By the time Oppy came to live on the Riviera it was already 
too late, for tho swans of his youth were gone and geese had 
taken their places, If today we find some of Phillips Oppen- 
heim’s high-life characters a shade unconvincing we must not 
blame him. He worked with the raw material which came to 
hand. We must blame war, the old gentleman with the scythe 
and cataclysmic upheavals putting money into fumbling hands 
which had not yet learned how to spend it with the careless 
ease which comes with time. 

All this Ruritanian aristocracy was meat and drink to Oppy, 
who treated their pretensions in the same way as he treated 
their diamond tiaras and emerald necklaces. He neither knew 
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nor cured whether they were falso or not. Indeed it is not too 
much to say that he actively preferred not to know, because he 
liked tinsel illusions—his own and other people’s. Was it not 
liis own brand of merchandise ? If the story of Cinderella had 
ended otherwise and the glass slipper had turned out to be two 
sizes too small because of her bunions, Oppy would have pre¬ 
ferred to know nothing at all about it. At the risk of over¬ 
emphasis let it be said again that he shunned unpleasant 
realities and he preferred to go on to the ond believing in fairies. 

One would like to speculate upon exnclly what incident, or 
seL of incidents, caused Oppy to make a marginal note in a well- 
Llmmbed copy of Francis Bacon’s essays, loft beldnd in France 
when ho returned to England. Bacon says: “. . . now nobility 
is but Lhe act of power but ancient nobility is the act of time.” 
The quotation is lightly underscored in poucil, whilo in the 
margin, in lhs firm handwriting when he was probably a 
jniddlo-agod man—quite uuliko his quavering script later— 
lie says: “I wish I had said that.” The volumo was an old 
friend. It had been given to liim iu 1901. 

Studenls of sociology would find it a rewarding task to make 
a special study of Riviera society. Iu the precarious structure of 
a largely “phony” society it is quite obvious that the exposure 
of ono fake endangers all the otliors. The “phony” Countess A 
may resont bitterly the arrogant pretensions of the “phony” 
Princess Y, hut slio lias a vested interest iu maintaining tlio 
otlior’s -faghde, so, gritting her tooth, sho stifles her rage and 
acknowledges tho other as her social superior. 

At one time or another Oppy know most of the “phony" 
princes and princesses and their kind who proliferated on die 
Riviera, but it never occurrod to him to writo an amusing story 
about these people, so it is evident that ho did not consider thorn 
amusing. 

Ironically, some of the genuine ex-royalties were on excel¬ 
lent terms with “phony” royalties, proving that expediency 
makes strange bedfellows. The “phonies," most of whom bad 
rich wives in the background, frequently looked the part far 
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more convincingly than the real thing. Tho ex-royalties, 
almost to a man, were impecunious. For a consideration, the 
nature of which has to be guessed, the custom was for ex¬ 
royalties to invite * ‘ phony ’ ’ royalties to some function, or to be 
seen on a few occasions in public with them, thus by implica¬ 
tion acknowledging some claim to the validity of die other’s 
pretensions. The broken-down ex-royalties who found their 
way to the Riviera were, for the most part, a crew of shabby 
mendicants. But there was one bright exception in the person 
of Prince Andrew of Greece, the father of the Duchess of Kent, 
who was by way of being a friend of Oppy’s and an ardent 
reader of Phillips Oppenheim. 

When asked why he was not going to attend the wedding of 
his own daughter to the Duke of Kent he replied, with perfect 
frankness, that he could not afford the fare to London and he 
was not going to be beholden to anyone for it. This was refresh¬ 
ing in a world accustomed to seeing ex-royalties with hands 
permanently outstretched, palm upwards, like hotel porters 
only with less dignity. 

There was a pathetic little group of men living in and near 
Monte Carlo who came to be known as the Society of Royal 
Bastards, who seemed to have fallen into no particular type 
but who claimed, in almost every case falsely, to be the 
illegitimate sons of such widely diverse personages as Edward 
VII, the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, a Hapsburg and 
others. Theirs was surely the strangest kind of pretension. 
One pauses to reflect how terribly out of focus life must have 
been to a man who felt impelled to label himself a bastard, and 
his mother a trollop, for the sake of claiming a few drops of 
royal blood. 

The true 6tory 6f the Riviera will never now be told, for 
there is nobody left to tell it. Phillips Oppenheim and the 
others have depicted only the surface glamour, but none has 
tried to lift the lid. 
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Many foreigners observing the British scene and, more parti¬ 
cularly, the English scene, have boen constrained lo remark 
upon the amazing nnnibor of mon and. women in possession of 
small unearned incomes. One can only guess at the number of 
potentially useful livos thus rendered ineffective by the illusion 
of independence. But this, however interesting to a student of 
sociology, is outside the scope of tins book except in so far os it 
was responsible for the decision of many thousands of British 
people to settle on or near the French Riviera. 

Incomes which in 1913 enablod their possessors to live in 
modest comfort were insufficient in 1919, because of their 
reduced buying power, to provide more than gentool squalor. 
A great many of those people who had never contemplated 
such a dire possibility went to work. Still more emigrated lo 
the now countries where, it was rumoured, a man might take 
off Ins coat without losing casto. A third group—and il is with 
this group that we aro concerned—folded its touts and made 
for tho French Riviera, where it was possible to live in modest 
comfort on a ridiculously small income. There were plenty of 
small hotels and pensions which would provide a clean, pleasant 
room, three meals daily and service for eight shillings per 
diem. For those who had a little capital thoro were delightful 
houses to be picked up for the proverbial song. 

When war recurred in 1939 there wore botwoen thirty and 
forty thousand British people living on the Riviera and about 
one-tenth that number of Americans, most of whom enjoyed 
modest incomes and were attracted by cheap living. 

There wore, of course, quite a few moderatoly rich and a 
handful of very rich people amongst the English-spoaking 
community, but they were exceptional and, spending so much 
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of their time elsewhere, can hardly he said to have “lived” on 
the Riviera. 

Unless the small rentiers were creative artists, or had some 
way of earning a living which did not compete with the French 
people, they were unable to supplement their incomes. There 
was thus created the phenomenon of a completely idle group 
of people numbering about forty thousand on a stretch of coast 
some thirty-five miles in length to an average depth of about 
five miles. 

There is deep down in all of us, even if we do not give it full 
expression, a belief amounting to certainty that idleness is 
vaguely shameful. It probably harks back to some dim ago 
when human society was not rich enough to support parasites, 
when one idler created an added load for already overburdened 
shoulders. It was something like that. But what is important is 
that idle people, unless they are to live under a sense of haunt¬ 
ing guilt, must somehow rationalise and justify their idleness to 
themselves, in course of doing which they are compelled to 
try lo deceive others. The latter was easier than the former in 
a predominantly idle socieLy, where no man questioned'an¬ 
other’s excuses for idleness, knowing that his own were just as 
flimsy. 

While hundreds of thousands, appalled by Europe’s decad¬ 
ence, were seeking a new life in America, Australia, Africa and 
New Zealand, these new settlers on the Riviera were those 
who loved Europe not in spite of, but because of, its decadence. 
They were for the most part childless, rootless people who 
knew that amidst decadence their idleness was less likely to 
attract attention. They came from so many different back¬ 
grounds that at first blush they appeared too diverse to have 
any kind of cohesion, but their common denominator was a 
pathological dislike of reality. They liked roses but the thought 
of a manure heap appalled them. They were escapists pure and 
simple, people who had come in out of the rain and who were 
determined, if they could 60 order their lives, never again to 
allow the rain of reality to fall upon them. There was nothing 
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bad about them. Nor was there anything good. They were, 
like all people who found their lives upon a negative, just 
nothing. 

And it was to settle among these people and in this precious, 
unreal atmosphere that Phillips Oppenheim gave up his birth¬ 
right, his lifelong friends and the pleasures he liked best in life. 
It can only have been the unreality of it all which attracted 
this industrious man who had brought modem assembly-line 
methods to the ancient art of storytelling. 

Exile seems to breed a peculiar falsity and snobbery, of 
which perhaps the earliest recorded instance is that of the 
Jews during the Babylonian captivity. It has, too, its own kind of 
poetic eloquence: By the waters of Babylon we sat down and 
wept when we remembered thee, 0 Zion. The English trans¬ 
lation is so beautiful as to bring a lump into the throat, but it is 
gravely doubtful whether the beauty and pathos of the lament 
was warranted by the facts. Life in Babylon may well have 
been quite pleasant and almost certainly richer in a variety of 
ways than in Palestine. But the Jews were not going to admit 
that. 

The world is full of Scots who, if they have a spark of grati¬ 
tude in their make-up, should go on their knees nightly to 
thank God for the bleak horrors they have been enabled to 
leave behind them in Scotland. But if one is so misguided as to 
listen too carefully to their songs in exile one gains a quito con¬ 
trary impression. They forget the appalling hardships and that 
if their backsides were not out of their breeches it was becauso 
they possessed no breeches. But listening to exiled Scots wal¬ 
lowing in foreign luxury as they sing the laments for Scotland, 
it is hard to realise that, collectively and individually, the 
thought of returning would be too appalling to contemplate. 

There is no lack of other examples of this perverse human 
trait. Was there ever an American Southerner in the north 
who did not rhapsodise about the white-pillared mansion left 
behind and the adoring ex-slaves,who were heartbroken at 
being given their liberty? Listening to a group of Irishmen 
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singing Mother Machree one has to force oneself to remember 
that she was probably a verminous old crone with badly de¬ 
cayed teeth and foul breath and that one of the rewards of 
emigration was seeing the lost of her. 

But none of these—the Jews, the Scots, the Southerners or 
the Irish—was guilty of such monumental self-deception as 
the expatriate British and Americans on the French Riviera. 

The entire British community, Oppy soon learned, was des¬ 
cended from people who came over with 'William the Con¬ 
queror, while the entire American community had ancestors 
who took one-way tickets in the Mayflower , and the only 
reason why they did not sign the Declaration of Independence, 
too, was that a diet of cod and beans prevented them from 
living so long. The bathing beaches of the Riviera were, and 
still are, probably the only spots in the world where great 
knotted dusters of varicose veins are accepted as evidence of 
blue blood. 

The whole atmosphere amongsL the resident international 
community became somewhat like that which prevailed in 
Alaska and the Yukon, or amongst beachcombers in Pacific 
Islands, where the worst social error was to ask anyone direct 
questions about his antecedents. 

When people were heard to say vaguely, “We are going to 
spend a few weeks at the Castle,” the correct thing to do was 
to smile and say, “How nice for you!” The highroad to 
ostracism was to say “"What castle?” or to talk about the bad 
roads in Spain. 

Nobody believed these stories but everybody pretended to, 
and it was a condition of social acceptance that one pretended 
to he so gullible os to swallow the pretensions at face value. 
There is positively no limit to the capacity of useless, lazy and 
pretentious people for self-deception. Leading the lives of. 
drones they needed these pretensions in order to justify their 
existence. 

It is impossible now to say how long Phillip Oppenheim was 
able to withstand the devastating effects of association with 

4 + 
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such people, but there is at least evidence that ho never 
succ um bed to the prevalent sloth, for the record of his 
amazing industry is plain for all to read. 

It is too late now to say lliat he should never have gono to 
live on the Riviera bul there can be little doubt that, had he 
not done so, liis declining years would have been a great doal 
happier. He would not have lost touch with reality in the way 
he did and would almost certainly have boen more resilient 
against the buffets which Fato had in storo for liim. 

One of Oppy’s chief joys in life was good conversation. He 
was—-and even people who disliked him admit this—an excel¬ 
lent conversationalist. In coming to the Riviera he condemned 
himself to live among people who had no conversation.—only 
talk, most of which was aimed at making them appear to be 
what they were not. Talk was used to buttress their preten¬ 
sions. People who occasionally picked wild flowers posed as 
botanists. Possession of a yachting cap mado a yachtsman, 
rather in the manner of the stunted little corner-boys in horsy 
towns who behove that check breeches make a jockey. There 
were the “pansies” and the Lesbians, always roady with a 
torrent of words that meant very little, to dramatise themselves 
and their weaknesses. 

There were the kept men, married to lecherous old women, 
older In many cases than their own mothors-in-law, who made 
pathetic pretences of “managing the estate,” which usually 
meant the superintendence of a few hens scratching in an 
olive grove, in an effort to prove to a sceptical world that they 
had some daytime occupation in addition to acting as chauffeurs 
and driving their wives to innumerable cocktail parties and 
similar functions. 

A special conversational technique had to bo developed for 
association with writers who never got down to any writing 5 
with musicians whose talents required some thing with dials or 
handles; the students of Provencal folklore whose researches 
seemed to go no further than waterfront bars $ and all the rest 
of the sorry crew, whose high-pitched voices could be heard in 
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every boozing ken from St Tropez to Monte Carlo, vainly en¬ 
deavouring to justify to the world and to themselves the useless, 
disreputable lives they were leading. 

If Oppy was, and there is reason to suppose he was, dis¬ 
appointed by the life of the people when he first came to live on 
the Riviera, the disappointment was not entirely one-sided. 
The drones were offended by the sight of a worker in their 
midst, a worker who played just as hard as they did, if not 
harder, but still found time to devote a considerable number 
of hours daily to work. 

It might have been supposed that now, approaching sixty 
years of age, Oppy would reduce his tremendous output," rest 
on his oars and—hedonist that he was—give himself over 
wholeheartedly to pleasure in this sun-drenched playground. 
But it was not so. Oppy was an amazing mixture of hedonist 
and Puritan, surely two of the most ill-adjusted bedfellows it 
is possible to imagine. How much of Ills tremendous industry 
was attributable to his puritanical dislike of idleness, and how 
much because he sincerely enjoyed writing, will never be 
known, but many of Phillips Oppenheim’s apparent incon¬ 
sistencies are attributable to this unending battle between the 
hedonist and the Puritan, the playboy libertine and the hard- 
headed man of affairs. 

Oppy could have taken this inner conflict in his stride, for he 
was a man of exceedingly tough fibre, but what was so hard 
for him to take—and one feels that he should have been 
intelligent enough to anticipate this—was being cut off by 
circumstances from his frionds. As with all generalisations, 
there are exceptions, but in the main it is true to say that 
we seldom make friends after middle age. Some put that age 
at forty. 

The French Riviera was in truth, and still is, the Land of 
Afternoon, for it is where people come in the afternoon and 
evening of life, their enthusiasms dulled by experience, their 
prejudices set as hard as concrete, their resilience gone and 
their minds incapable of receiving a new idea. It happens to all 
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of us, for it is part of the inevitable change that comes with 
age . It does not matter so much when these changes have 
taken place gradually, in the presence of old friends and 
relations, who remember us as we were and make allowances 
accordingly. But the impact of our peculiarities upon complete 
strangers can be devastating, and in the society into which 
Qppy found hims elf pitchforked in 1923 real friendship was a 
rare bird. People who had no hesitation in exposing their 
bodies upon the bathing beaches lived thoir inner lives behind 
drawn blinds. He was amongst people who presented carefully 
studied facades to the world but never revealed—except when 
the gin was in and the wit was out—what lay behind. 

Phillip Oppenheim, who had been inventing slories and 
people for forty years, had to set to work to invent friends. But 
the process involved a lowering of standards. 

Even today, thirty-three years after the Oppenheims settled 
into the Villa Deveron, the elderly relics of those days still talk 
nostalgically of the splendours of Oppenheim cocktail parties, 
when the approaches to the Cognes Golf Club were jammed 
with cars, and the gin and the champagne and the brandy 
flowed more freely than the water. 

One old lady recently took the prosont writer asido at a largo 
gathering and confessed tearfully that “I have never been ablo 
to drink a White Lady since dear Oppy went. Nobody could 
mix them like he did! ” 

One must not be too cynical about these things, but if one 
is prepared to provide alcohol and blotting paper in more or 
less unlimited quantities one is assured of great popularity. 
This is not to say that Oppy set out deliberately to buy popu¬ 
larity, for such was hot the case. People, a large number of 
people, liked him for himself. The free drinks mado it just 
that much better and, when all was said and done, the Villa 
Deveron was conveniently and centrally situated—twenty 
minutes from Nice, twenty-five from Cannes and ten from 
Antibes. Nevertheless, to a great man y people who have no 
shame in such matters, the Villa Deveron was known as the 
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nineteenth hole. But it is a perversion of language to call such 
people friends. 

Americans have enriched the English language in many 
ways but in none more so than by the gift of that excellent 
word “phony.” It is a noun or an adjective at will, its meaning 
eluding the precise prison of a definition. When used as an 
adjective “bogus” is a fair synonym, although “bogus” is a 
trifle strong, as it denotes something faintly criminal. “Phony” 
people are seldom criminals: they are not real enough for that. 
A 1 ‘ phony ’ ’ carries about with him or her a vaguo aura, a hint, 
of irregularity. There are little things which do not quite fall 
into place, significant discrepancies and omissions, none in itself 
important but in the aggregate leaving a distinct odour of fish. 
Fishy, bogus, unreal. . . these add up to “phony.” It is a word 
which, if it did not originate on the Riviera, belongs there 
spiritually and if the word is overworked in these pages it is 
because there is no other which fills the bill. 

No place or segment of society anywhere is entirely free of 
“phonies” but it is not too much to say that nowhere in the 
world did they proliferate as they did upon the Riviera between 
the wars. Many of them survive, but they are older if not 
wiser, more mellow and therefore less conspicuous. Some of 
them, one is tempted to believe, have the grace to be a little 
ashamed. 

“I didn’t mind the smell of hides so much when the business 
was making money,” Oppy was once heard to say, “but losses 
on top of that smell were too much for me.” It is doubtful 
whether Oppy—at least at first—liked the kind of society into 
which he had plunged, but ho tolerated it, as he tolerated the 
smell of hides, because it was the means to an end. The people 
who sponged on him never understood—their vanity forbade 
it—that they were singing for their suppers, and a few of them 
have realised since that, in the absence of real credible people 
of flesh and blood, Oppy was borrowing them to strut for a 
while through the pages of his novels. To be a Phillips Oppeq- 
heim character was the nearest most of them would ever get 
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to achieving immortality and if, in the later novels, the aura 
of falsity becomes more pronounced we must blame those un¬ 
real people who draped themselves across the sconory in the 
Land of Afternoon, slaking their unquenchable thirsts at the 
Villa Deveron. 



8 At the Villa Deveron 


Whatever its shortcomings aesthetically, the Villa Deveron 
was a lucky house to Phillip Oppenheim, for it was here that, 
in the words of the old song, the money really began to roll in. 
Royalty statements around that time show that he bad some 
thirty-odd titles selling simultaneously on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Sales of his novels in book form were giving him his 
bread and butter—nice rich bread, thickly buttered—but 
the jam came from magazine serialisations in the United 
States. 

No fiction magazine in Britain has ever achieved a circula¬ 
tion comparable with the eight or ten leaders in that field in 
the United States, so there has never been a rich market for 
serialisations. The largest sura ever paid to Phillip Oppenheim 
for a British serialisation was £1,000, whereas on many occa¬ 
sions he earned five times that sum in the United States. The 
average British figure did not in fact excoed £500. 

In the United States there were several fiction magazines 
with circulations running into millions, together with syn¬ 
dicated supplements issued simultaneously with Sunday news¬ 
papers all over the country. Over a period of many years, 
beginning approximately at the time he went to live at the 
Villa Deveron, most of Phillip Oppenheim’s novels first 
appeared in print in serial form in the United States. It was an 
edmost incredible bonanza. Parallel with the American, there 
were British, Australian and South African serialisations, 
These brought him relatively small sums but even the great¬ 
est river is fed by small tributaries. Not only did the American 
magdzin.es buy novels but blocks of short stories which were 
subsequently published in book form. During these years, that 
is to say from 1925 until the Great Depression, which began 
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with the Wall Street crash of 1929, it is interesting to note 
some of these transactions taken at random. 

Tide Publication Price 


Madame and Her Twelve 
Virgins (series) 

The Golden Beast (novel) 

Mr Billingham, the Marquis 
and Madelon (series) 

The Channay Syndicate (series) 

Those Ballastons (novel) 
(published in England as 
Stolen Idols) 

Harvey Garrard’s Crime 
(novel) 

Chronicles of Melhampton 
( series) 

Prodigals of Monte Carlo 
( novel) 

Sentimental Journeyings of 
Nicholas Goads, Detective 
( series) 

Exploits of Pudgy Pete (series) 
U.S. 2nd Serial Bights 
Miss Brown of X.Y.O. (novel) 
U.S. 1st Serial Rights 
U.S. 2nd Serial Rights 

Jbnnerton & Co. (series) 

Happenings to Forester (series) 
(vol. title: What Happened to 
Forester) 

The Human Chase (series) 

Benskin Walks Abroad (series) 

The Glenlitten Murder (novel) 
The Treasure House of 
Martin Hews (novel) 

The Professional Gambler 
(series) 


International Maga- 


zine Co. 

$10,000 

Chicago Tribune 

$13,500 

Collier's 

$10,000 

Saturday Evening 
Post 

$15,000 

Country Gentleman 

$13,500 

Everybody's Maga- 
zuui 

$12,000 

Chicago Tribum 

$11,250 

Chicago Tribune. 

$7,500 

Collier's 

$15,000 

Collier's 

$15,000 

Buyer Unknown 

$1,583 

Success Magazine 

$2,250 

Philadelpliia Public 
Ledger Syndicate 

$1,106 

Cosmopolitan Maga¬ 
zine 

$12,000 

Collier's 

$14,000 

Saturday Evening 
Post 

$12,000 

Cosmopolitan Maga¬ 
zine 

$24,000 

Chicago Tribune 

$15,000 

Collier's 

$20,000 

International Maga¬ 
zine Co. 

$12,000 
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Title 

Unnamed series of five stories 
Slane’s Long Shots (series) 
LOEWENSTEIN (BELGIAN FINAN¬ 
CIER) (article, 20,000 words) 
Million Pound Deposit (novel) 

Gangster’s Glory (series) (film 
rights sold, to Paramount for 
$5,000) 

The Lion and the Lamb (novel) 
(film rights sold to Columbia 
Pictures for $10,000) 
Unnamed series of four stories 
Up the Ladder of Gold (novel) 


Publication Price 

Country Gentleman $6,000 

Colliers $20,000 

Collier's $10,000 

Saturday Evening 
Post $20,000 

Saturday Evening 
Post $20,000 

Collier's $20,000 

Country Gentleman $5,400 

Saturday Evening 
Post $20,000 


It is interesting to note that throughout Phillips Oppen- 
heim’s writing career, which began a few years before cinema¬ 
tography was more than a scientific experiment without 
commercial significance and went on for over forty years after 
the motion-picture industry had got into its stride, his earnings 
from this source represented an insignificant proportion of the 
total. Many novelists far less known than he was, enjoying far 
smaller incomes from their books, were paid sums incom¬ 
parably larger for the motion-picture rights of their stories. 
As an example of this, Phillips Oppenheim’s sales of motion- 
picture rights in 1922 realised a mere £1,007; in 1923 £1,028; 
in 1924 £4,179} in 1926 £1,800 and an identical sum in 
1927; and in 1929 £500. During these years the proportion 
contributed by the United States motion-picture industry- 
then, as now, accustomed to paying larger sums for stories 
than any other—was a mere $22,000. 

For a prolific writer enjoying such a phenomenal success in 
all other fields, these sums were “chicken feed.” Why ? There 
must have been a reason, and a good one at that, for the name 
Phillips Oppenheim was a valuable drawing card even though 
the story did not lend itself particularly well to film technique. 

4 * 
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This last was no great obstacle, for the motion-picture industry 
employed writers who, if the need arose, could set Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin in Peru with an all-Chineso cast. 

Edgar Wallace, the contemporary best-seller in a kindred 
field, sold plenty of his slories to the motion-picture industry 
and some of them at thumping good prices. He even sold slories 
about racing, a subject on which he was reputed to know so 
much and on which he know little beyond the facts that horses 
had four legs and the rapacity of the bookmaker was limitless. 
More than this, the motion-picture industry came looking for 
Edgar Wallace, and it was in accepting an invitation to Holly¬ 
wood that he met his death. But Hollywood issued no invita¬ 
tion to Phillips Oppenheim. Why? 

There was no lack of originality in Oppenheim stories. 
There was nothing in them to offend the Hays Office or the 
other agencies for cleaning up the celluloid drama. 

A producer with whom the present writer has discussed the 
matter offers the suggestion that Phillips Oppenheim stories 
had a delightful lullaby quality about them, buL that they were 
extremely weak on plot or, if not weak, the plot was of a kind 
which scenario writers found lacking in definition. “The 
bones of the plot were there all right, but there wasn’t enough 
meat on them.” 

There is the further thought that Phillips Oppenheim was 
always far more concerned with the sound of words than with 
their meaning. Almost everything ho ever wrote was better 
read aloud than read silently; it was a part of iho technique. 
When reading Phillips Oppenheim you woro not expected to 
give your critical faculties free rein, not altogether because the 
stories would not stand up to criticism, but because you were 
reading them for recreation. The author offered you exactly 
and precisely what he himself got out of writing them... 
escape into a world where no cold winds blew. 

But these things escaped the notice of the camera lens. 

. It could be, too, that Grade A Phillips Oppenheim characters, 
especially the women, were a trifle too noble. Ono suspected 
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them of keeping their bedroom doors locked and wedging 
them with a chair for luck, and of being too naive to recognise 
that the hero who lurked outside in the corridor was on 
guard during the temporary indisposition of the family bull 
terrier. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that neither motion picture 
nor radio did much to help Oppy live in the style to which he 
aspired. He only broadcast once and that was in New York. 
Details are lacking about this momentous occasion because, 
and for the remainder of his life, it was a subject that he did 
not care to discuss. Nor was it mentioned in his presence with¬ 
out unpleasantness. The story goes that every time he began 
to warm to his subject and overcome his dislike of the micro¬ 
phone, somebody began to talk about toothpaste. 

Treated lightly by the motion-picture industry and ignored 
by radio, Phillip Oppenheim is now, ten years after his death, 
being wooed by television. A deal is pending which would have 
gladdened his bright blue eyes and if it comes to fruition the 
television rights to everything he wrote will change hands for 
a very large sum of money, believed to be $500,000. 

The preceding figures suffice to show that the wolf was not 
exactly snapping at the door of the Villa Deveron. Accustomed 
as we have become nearly thirty years later to large figures, 
the totals are still impressive. From United States seriali¬ 
sations alone, in approximately six years, Phillip Oppenheim 
received $584,448,56, while for serialisations of the same 
stories in British magazines and newspapers there was a nice 
little sum of £21,721 5s. Ad. But this was nothing like the 
end. 

To the above sums must be added British and United 
States book royalties, translations and sales of other subsidiary 
rights, 

It seems worthwhile to set out here the total earnings from 
a series of short stories and a novel, neither of them particularly 
successful. They are reproduced here exactly as set out by 
Phillip Oppenheim’s secretary on his instructions and it is all 
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done with meticulous accuracy. Few writers, one is tempted to 
believe, keep their records so well. 

THE SENTIMENTAL JOURNEYINGS OF 
NICHOLAS GOADE, DETECTIVE 

(Published as; Nicholas Goade, Detective) 

1st dictation commenced Cagnes, 28.ra.25 57,750 words 

2nd revision „ „ 14.IV.25 

Completed „ 16.V.25 

Scries of ten stories: 

No. 1 The Coroner’s Dilemma 

No. 2 The Two Spinsters 

No. 5 The Salving of Mr Stanley Witt 

No. 4 The Temporary Insanity of Nicholas Goade 

No. 5 Wild Man’s Logic 

No. 6 The Dean’s Daughter 

No. 7 The Honourable Murderer 

No. 8 The Jezebel of Valley Farm 

No. 9 The Beautiful Sisters of Wryde 

No. 10 The Passing of John the Hermit 

October 1925—two extra stories written: 

The Warrant 

The Amiable Intervention of Nicholas 
Goade. (These were used bv Collier's 
instead of Nos. 2 and 4 original) 

SerieB bought by Collier's Magazine Cor $15,000.00 

And paid for by ten instalments between 
October 19th, 1926, and March 16th, 

1926. 

April 14th, 1926 The Two Spinsters sold to 
McClure’s 

May 25th, 1926 The Temporary Insanity sold 
to Mystery Magazine 

Sept. 21st, 1926 2nd U.S. serial rights sold to 
Metropolitan Syndicate for 
$1,000 and two further pay¬ 
ments of $55.12 and $95.00, 
total 


$150.00 

$100.00 


$1,148.12 



Mai-. 24th, 1927 

Sept. 15th, 1927 

Oct. 15th, 1927 
Nov. 15th, 1927 
Nov. 22nd, 1927 
Oct. 27th, 1927 
Dec. 2l8t, 1927 
Jan. 20th, 1928 
Jan. 25th, 1928 
Feb. 1st, 1928 
April 1928 
August 1928 
Jan. 1929 
Jan. 1950 


April 1926 


Jan. 1927 
April 1927 


Jan. 1928 
July 1928 
Dec. 1928 

Nov. 1932 
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Further payment Metropolitan 
Synd. 

$218.44 

Philadelphia Ledger Syndicate 

$247.50 

Metropolitan Syndicate 

$10.00 

Philadelphia Ledger Syndicate 

$30.00 

Metropolitan Syndicate 

$4.00 

Philadelphia Ledger Syndicate 

$212.50 

Metropolitan Syndicate 

$8.00 

Philadelphia Ledger Syndicate 

$95.00 

Metropolitan Syndicate 

$34.50 

Philadelphia Ledger Syndicate 

$37.50 

J> Jl >» 

$97.50 

)! ? J J> 

$17.50 

*> J) n 

$37.50 

>» »> 

$37.50 

Published by Little, Brown & 
Co. in book form, continued 
selling in all editions until 
November 1938. In all 13,280 
copies sold, yielding total 
royalties of 

$4,479.48 

Total sum earned in U.S. 

$21,965.54 

Series sold to George Newnes, 
Ltd., London, for Grand 
Magazine, for 

£1,000 Or. 

London Magazine bought Jeze¬ 
bel op Valley Farm 

£100 0s. 

Hodder & Stoughton, advance 
against royalties for book pub¬ 
lication 

£250 0s. 

Bruna & Zoon, Dutch book rights 

£10 Os. 

Eden Verlag, German rights 

£40 0s.. 

E. Grunbaum, Danish serial 
rights 

£13 10s. 

George Newnes, Ltd., further 
payment 

£18 18s. 

Hodder & Stoughton, royalties 

£52 7s. 

Total earned in Sterling 

£1,484 15s. 


Mar. 1929 
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This, as stated, was not one of the more profitable series, but 
it is interesting to note how the last drop of juice was extracted 
from the orange. The entire series was written between 
March 28th and May 16th, 1925, producing for Phillips Oppen- 
heim a satisfactory total in round figures, calculating the 
Sterling—Dollar rate at 5 to <1, of $29,385, or £5,873. 

There were further small earnings after the last date 
recorded above, but they are not available. They were in any 
case trifling. 


THE GLENLITTEN MURDER 

Dictation begun Cagnes, April 4th, 1927. (Novel, 77,000 words) 
Intermittent work at Cagnes, Aix-les- 
Bains. Final revision completed aboard 
S.S. Orvieto, Sept. 4th, 1927. 


2 copies sent Pinker, London. 

1 copy „ Hodder & Stoughton, London. 
1 „ „ Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

1 „ „ Landau, Hollywood. 


Feb. 13th, 1928 
April 24th, 1928 

Feb. 28th, 1929 

July 2nd, 1929 

Sept. 2nd, 1929 
Oct. 24th, 1929 
Jan. 3rd, 1930 

Feb. 28th, 1930 

April 1st, 1931 

Oct. 1st, 1931 

May 4th, 1932 


Daily Mall, Brit, serial rights 
Sydney Morning Herald, for 1 st 
Australian serial rights 
South African Merry-go-Roimd, 
S.A. serial rights 
Northclifie Newspapers, serial 
rights 

Bruna & Zoon, Dutch rights 
Hodder & Stoughton, advance 
E. Havlicek, Czech rights 
Legrady Bros. Hungarian rights 
Danish-Norwegian serial rights 
per J.B.P. 

Danish-Norwegian book rights 
per David Grunbaum 
H. Bonnaire, French book and 
serial rights 

Livrairia da Globo, Portuguese 
book and serial rights 


£650 Os. 0 d. 

£30 0s. 0 d. 

£75 0s. Od. 

£100 0s. 0 d. 
£15 0s. 0 d, 
£600 0s. Qd. 
£10 0s, Od. 
£16 0s. Od, 

£18 0s. Od, 

£27 0s. Od. 

£7 Us. 4d. 

£10 17s. 4 d. 
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Jan. 12th, 1953 
Jan. 1st, 1956 

Cervantes for Spanish rights 
Grunbaum for Swedish rights 

£12 6s, lid, 
£18 0s. 0<£. 


Total earned in Sterling 

£1,588 15s. 7d. 

June 1st, 1928 

Jan. 10 th, 1929 
Jan. 1930 

July 1930 to 

Oct. 1939 

Dollar payments 

Chicago Tribune on account of 
serial rights 

Final payment, Chicago TrU>une 
Little, Brown & Co., 20,285 
copies sold at $0.40 

Further 16,975 copies sold at 
lower royalty rates 

$7,500.00 

$7,500.00 

$8,114.00 

$1,569.98 


Total earned in dollars 

$24,683.98 


The Russians and the Esperantisls were not contributing 
this time towards tho splendours of the Villa Deueron, but 
pretty well everyone else seems to have done so. 

Thoro was a nibble for the motion-picture rights of this 
story which came to nothing, but by the time a line was drawn 
at foot of the ledger the amount of juice loft in the orange wqs 
not worth considering. 

A close scrutiny of these accounts reveals only one source of 
revenue which was not exploited to the full. There is no record 
to be found anywhere that any foreign boot publisher ever 
rendered royalty statements to Phillip Oppenheim, or ever 
paid him anything whatever beyond the customary advance 
against royalties. It would have paid him handsomely to em¬ 
ploy a secretary to do nothing else but chase the publishers of 
his translated boots and compel them to carry out the terms of 
their contracts. In the aggregate he must have lost many 
thousands of pounds through this omission, for, at a most con¬ 
servative estimate, he did not sign less than 600 translation 
contracts. In France, Scandinavia and Latin America he sold 
in large numbers. 

What makes these figures even more impressive is that 
during this period there was a bad patch which temporarily 
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slowed down the tremendous output, Philandering, as ob¬ 
served elsewhere, is a notorious time-waster and a somewhat 
high-powered love affair with a young actress slowed Oppy 
down in 1924 to the miserably small output of two novels and 
one volume of short stories published, and the same meagre 
output in 1925. He just could not keep his mind on his work. 
It was all most distressing for those chiefly concerned, espec¬ 
ially when, at a singularly ill-chosen moment, the young 
actress produced a husband. 

Oppy had been very fond of this young woman, but tho 
episode raised ugly doubts in the mind of this ageing man who, 
in defiance of probability, went on trying to believe that he 
had been loved for himself. 

This ill-fated love affair would hardly have been worth 
mentioning but for its devastating effects upon the central 
figure of this book. Around this time he embarked upon writ¬ 
ing a great many articles, upon widely differing subjects, quite 
outside his field. Few of them, mercifully, have survived. 
Some could be extracted from ancient newspaper files but it is 
doubtful whether they would prove worth the trouble. There 
were also one or two plays which yielded no tiling tangible in 
the way of cash. One of these was entitled The Lesser Sin. It 
went the rounds in London and New York but returnod 
eventually unsold. 

What is worthy of note is that, with the exception of a few 
things written around this time, Phillips Opponhoim sold more 
or less every word he wrote. An article entitled England from 
Outside remained unsold. Another, The Real Monte Carlo, 
dictated at Cagnes on February 8th, 1924, was rejected by a 
large number of British and American publications, finally 
selling to the Daily Express for the modest sum of five 
guineas. The Daily Express also bought another article written 
on July 12th, 1924, at the Qarges Street flat, after spending a 
day watching the Eton v. Harrow cricket match. The Daily 
Express paid him four guineas for telling tho world why he 
did not enjoy it, and a further guinea added later as a supple- 
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mentary payment. One wonders why a man earning, as he 
then was, approximately £90 per day should think it worth 
while bothering about such trifles. 

On October 22nd, 1924, his own fifty-eighth birthday, he 
wrote a little gem entitled The Pearl in the Garbage Heap 
which finally found a buyer at three guineas and was pub¬ 
lished in the Sunday Chronicle. Murder in OUR Midst, writ¬ 
ten exactly a week later, was more successful and the Sunday 
Chronicle paid ten guineas for it. 

Between January 1st and 7th, 1925, partly at Cagnes and 
partly at Monte Carlo—on his almost daily pilgrimages be¬ 
tween the two places he was always attended by ample sec¬ 
retarial help, to say nothing of chauffeur, valet and masseur— 
he wrote The Women of Monte Carlo, the English rights of 
which were sold outright to Cassell & Co., Ltd., for thirty 
guineas. After nine months of dogged persistence on the part 
of Carl Brandt, then his American agent, it found a home in 
the Kansas City Star for $60. Then he wrote a series on crime, 
Crime which Appeals; Why not Temporary Insanity ? with 
the alternate title of Murder by Impulse; Who are the 
Criminal Classes ? These all sold for trifling sums in London 
and nowhere else. An article entitled A Sentimentalist in 
Monte Carlo failed altogether to find a British buyer at any 
price and, after being hawked around the United States for a 
year, was bought for $25 by a magazine or publication of some 
kind called McNaught's. 

In any success story failures are more revealing than suc¬ 
cesses. So it is here. The world’s cold indifference to Phillip 
Oppenheim’s ' 1 serious ’ ’ articles is further proof that he was not 
a skilled propagandist even had he ambitions in this direction. 
Nevertheless, it seems to have irked him that nobody was 
interested in what he had to say about the topical matters of 
the day. Edgar Wallace sold lots of articles on subjects about 
which he knew nothing, but Phillip Oppenheim could not do 
so. 

One wonders why he persisted. Was it resentment at being 
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regarded as less capable in this field than Wallace ? This, prob¬ 
ably, was a factor. The disturbed state of his mind was another, 
while a thir d, and probably the most important, was that he 
enjoyed writing. Writing was not work: it was recreation and, 
as the years passed, the best recreation of them all. With the 
ghost of an idea to work on, all tliis amazing man needed to do 
was to call his secretary and, sitting back in an easy chair, lose 
himself in a story. Thus he was able to closo his eyes to faith¬ 
less mistresses, fair-weather friends and the other cares which 
come in the wake of success. 

It seems to have dawned on him finally at Lhis timo Lhat 
nobody wanted to read Phillips Oppenheim on a crusade and 
that his true and only function was that of on entertainer. 

My Religion was rejected in the United States and the 
article returned by Carl Brandt. The Daily Express in London 
bought it for £25, Thus encouragod he wrote My Politics, 
which the Daily Mail hastily returned and it was never 
offered for sale again. 

One is tempted to be very impatient with Pliillips Oppon- 
heim hero. He had left his own country because the scale of 
taxation was too high. He says so himself repeatedly. What 
right had he, or any other British people living in luxurious 
exile, to inflict thoir political views upon those who romoined 
at home to “bear the heat and burden of the day” ? We lost 
the American Colonies on the basis of “uo taxation without 
representation,” which still seems eminently just. Surely, 
therefore, nobody is entitled to representation without taxa¬ 
tion, 

But how he tried 1 Marriage o? the Future went tho 
rounds and was finally lodged with the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger Syndicate. The article was written on January 6th, 
1926. On May 18th, 1927, under the heading “share allotted 
to author,” the receipt of $7.96 is noted, followed exactly thir¬ 
teen months latex by $4.92 and, in April 1929, by a final pay¬ 
ment of $8.62. 

By 1927, with thB naughty little actress and her husband 
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well in the past tense and his crusading mood forgotten, Phil¬ 
lips Oppenheim gets back into his stride. He is sixty-one years 
of age, surprisingly youthful in appearance and behaviour and, 
there is no doubt, gotting a tremendous amount of fun by 
living on the surface of life and, true to his escapist habit of 
thought, thrusting into the background of consciousness the 
things wliich he prefers not to contemplate. 

On his occasional trips to England old friends try tactfully 
to tell him that he neglects them. Every year he sees less of 
them and more of the chattering harpies, kept men and loose¬ 
living riff-raff that smells free drink from miles away. Friends 
tell him that this elderly playboy existence i6 not worthy of 
him. But it is useless. He does not admit it, but he now prefers 
the shallow people he meets on the Riviera because they 
create no complications, raise no awkward issues. For free food 
and drink they are prepared to go on being perfectly agreeable 
indefinitely. Why not ? It is their profession. 

It was to please his old friend E. V. Lucas, then chairman of 
Methuen & Co, Ltd, the publishers, that in 1926, aboard the 
S.Y. Meteor , he wrote one of his worn books, The Quest for 
Winter Sunshine. It was an act of friendship, for the book 
reflected no credit on its author nor profit to publishers. Al¬ 
though only 20,600 words in length, Little, Brown & Co. had 
to publish it at the then fantastic price of $5 for such a small 
volume and, although it went on selling in driblets for twelve 
years, it made less than |6Q0 for its author, and in the last ten 
years of that period, less than $50. 

Most men and women, oven writers, begin to slow down 
the tempo of their working lives around the age of sixty. It 
is a normal, reasonable procedure, especially in the case of those 
who have achieved great success, and feel themselves honour- , 
ably entitled to relax, to watch the world go by rather than 
struggle in the main current of life. 

More than one person pointed this out to Phillips Oppen¬ 
heim, whose reply was to embark upon the most furious 
activity of all kinds. In the seventh decade of his life there were 
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published twenty-five novels and eighteen volumes of short 
stories, to say nothing of a great many short stories which were 
not published in volume form. This represents something be¬ 
tween 5,000,000 and 4,000,000 words, or the approximate 
equivalent of five Bibles. 

In the seventh decade of his life 1 

What was it ? A passionate love of money ? This is hardly the 
explanation, for he had, and he knew it, all the money he was 
likely to need to live in luxury for the rest of liis life and to 
make provision for his Elsie and their only child. Money is not 
the answer. Earlier in his life it might have been, probably 
was, the mainspring of his existence. As a very young man he 
had envied people with money and the power and luxury 
which money commanded. But now as the shades of evening 
were drawing on ? Surely not. 

The playboy facade which Oppy presented to the world loft 
superficial observers with the impression that he was having a 
simply wonderful time, but it was the old familiar pattern. In 
creating a dream world for others, as well as for himself, Phil¬ 
lips Oppenheim had perfectod the technique of escape from 
ugly realities, but there was ono reality which could not be 
thrust aside so lightly. Old age was winning the race. Some¬ 
times, when he spoke of old age, there was shrill anger in his 
voice. Once, when he was hurling defiance at old ago, a sec¬ 
retary suggested that he should derive happiness from the host 
of memories which he could summon up to warm his heart. 
But the storm this provoked did not tempt her to ropeat the 
suggestion. 

Thus it was that, at an age when most men would bo taking 
their ease, Phillips Oppenheim took refuge in his work. Driven 
unmercifully by an urge that was stronger than he was, he 
wrote more furiously than ever, weaving the fantasies of the 
dream world which he—and tens of millions of his readers— 
found so much more palatable than real life. 

If one studies Phillips Oppenheim's novels coldly, analy¬ 
tically, especially those written late in life, one is struck 
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forcibly by the tremendous number of times the words mattre 
d'kdtel come into his stories. It is almost an obsession and, with¬ 
out trying to delve too deeply into his psyche, it seems sure 
that a mattre d’hdtel, whether on paper or in the flesh, was 
very important to Phillips Oppenheim. Mattres d’hdtel are 
chosen in large measure for their ready smiles, their ingratiat¬ 
ing manners, their good memories of individual quirks and 
foibles, and their ability to insult undesirables politely as much 
as to encourage people who spend money lavishly. But if one 
examines tho functions of a mattre d'kdtel carefully one finds 
lhat his true function is that of a buffer, a buffer against un¬ 
pleasantness, a buffer against the screaming rages of kitchen 
help, against the importunities of badly trained waiters and, 
in fact, against anything which can destroy in the customer 
that pleasant sense of feeling important, even if only to a 
mattre d'kdtel. Phillips Oppenheim ceased staying at the Savoy 
Court in London—the Savoy Grill was his Milan Grill—in 
order to follow a mattre d'hdtel whose easy manners soothed 
him and made him feel extremely important. In later life, 
when he transferred his patronage to the Hotel Splendide (at 
one time known as the Green Park Hotel), another mattre 
d'hdtel, Luigi, was responsible for the change. 

The present writer is not familiar with the jargon of 
psychiatry or at all knowledgeable about the subject itself, but 
it seems sure that in this obsession—and this is hardly too 
strong a word—with matires d'hdtel there lies buried a due to 
the true character of this remarkable man, who had the gift of 
breathing life and verisimilitude into the most improbable, 
often impossible, situations and characters, so that for a few 
hours, widely diverse people of all races and in all dimes could 
hide and find ease for their troubled hearts. Perhaps his, too, 
was a troubled heart. 

Although as the years passed Oppy penetrated further and 
further into the trackless jungles of unreality he did not, even 
in his dotage, which may he 6aid to have been the last three or 
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four years of his life, lose his good understanding of money 
and its uses. Those who believed that he was an “easy mark" 
soon discovered their error. 

One of the many attempts to separate Oppy from his hard- 
earned money is worth recounting. It occurred during the 
later years at the Villa Dover on. 

There was on tho Riviera at that time an English-speaking 
portrait painter of some little talent and reputation who made 
the mistake of believing that the world, or at least tho rich 
people of the world, owed him something. Lot us call him 
Julian. Julian is no more. Julian was not even his name. He 
lived with a gorgeous blond youth who was known along the 
coast as tho “sales manager,” Julian and the sales manager 
were frequent visitors to the Villa Davercm. They were even 
invited sometimes. For a long time Julian lmd felt cheatod and 
ill-used because neither of tho Oppenlieims, who were rich 
people, had commissioned him to paint a portrait. Broad hints 
had been dropped hut either they had been ignored deliber¬ 
ately or they had missed their mark. Elsie Oppenheim, 
approached point-blank one day by the sales manager, said 
quite definitely that she did not wont hor portroi t painted. The 
sales manager had thereupon sounded her out as to Oppy’s 
probable attitude. To this Elsie replied in her straight direct 
way: “Wiry not ask h im?” 

The sales manager used his usual opening gambit on Oppy 
at the first possible opportunity. His technique would have 
been better had it not been so well known. “Julian was telling 
me the other day,” he said, “that he considers your face one 
of the most powerful and interesting he has ever soon. Ho is 
just dying to paint you. You are extraordinarily like Prince 
Golofino, you know. Hasn’t anybody told you that?” 

This was the highest flattery, for it is well known on the 
Riviera that all princes are extremely handsome, just as all 
women, if they hare enough money, are beautiful. The people 
who report casino gales and similar functions have the adj ectives 
denoting pulchritude tabulated alongside the estimated for- 
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tunes of the ladies being described. There is the well-known 
case of the lady with cross eyes and a tufted wart on her chin , 
also suspected of having a rich crop of black bristles growing 
down her backbone, to say nothing of some exceedingly nasty 
habits. Before she was gathered, poor lady, she was always des¬ 
cribed in the social columns as “ ravissante," a pleasing tribute 
which she owed to having inherited some twenty-odd million 
dollars of an oil fortune. But that is a digression. 

“Although Julian is just dying to paint you,” continued 
the sales manager, ‘' please do not lot him know that I told you 
so.” 

“Why?” asked Oppy bluntly. 

Hi is was against the rules. 

“Well,” replied the sales manager uncomfortably, “it could 
be construed as . . . well, touting for commissions.” 

To this Oppy did not reply “Well, isn’t it?” but his silence 
seems to have meant much the same thing. 

K few days later at a luncheon party the attack was renewed 
and the sales manager enlisted tide aid of a woman who was 
Oppy’s luncheon partner. Oppy Was now annoyed. He did not 
want a portrait and had no intention of commissioning one. 
He was now actuated by an amused curiosity to see how far 
this salesmanship would be pushed. There was not long to wait, 
for, at a crowded gathering soon after this, the sales manager 
manoeuvred Oppy and Julian together. Julian then gave utter¬ 
ance to a lot of patter about bone structure and inner beauty. 
Chilled by Oppy’s blank indifference, he floundered and, 
choosing another tack, murmured something about the need 
for creative artists to stick together. This was an error. 

“And you really mean that you find my face interesting 
enough to point ? ” said Oppy in well-feigned innocence. “You 
astound mo l” 

Julian floundered on. 

“But surely,” said Oppy, “every time you see a face that 
interests you, you don’t paint it ? Or do you ? The walls of your 
house must be covered from cellar to attic.” 
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“But,” said Julian, exasperated by this apparent obtuseness, 
“the portrait would be yours of course.” 

“Well, I must say that is amazingly kind of you, my dear 
chap,” said Oppy delightedly, “and you are very welcome to 
paint me if you don’t mind doing it while I am dictating in the 
mornings.” 

He then left Julian flat before the latter could malte it dear 
that there would be a three-hundred-guinea fee attached to 
the matter. 

The next move was now supposed to come from Oppy but it 
did not. Months passed and again the sales manager entered 
the lists. 

“Of course, you must realise,” he told Oppy, “that Julian 
paints professionally just as you write professionally.” 

“Yes,” said Oppy quickly, “and I remember him telling 
me that we creative artists must stick together. He is quite 
right. I am in full agreement, and it seems to me that an ex¬ 
cellent arrangement would be that in return for the portrait 
I give him a copy of my next book.” 

The portrait was not painted. 
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The Author, as Oppy was called in the family circle, had a 
fairly spartan upbringing in Leicester. Details are lacking but, 
at various times during his life, ho was heard to comment 
forcibly upon the subject. lie particularly remembered an icy 
bedroom, without any form of heating, and other horrors 
which wore quite normal for the time. These, one may reason¬ 
ably suppose, he associated in his mind with his father. It was 
just one more act of defiance of his father, therefore, when, 
from the time lie began to make money, he began to spend a 
considerable proportion of it on personal comfort. 

From the time he went to live at the Villa Deveron the 
Author organised his life with the irreducible minimum of 
inconvenience and discomfort to himself. A large staff—grow¬ 
ing larger as tho years passed—ministered to his slightest need. 

Louise, the cook who served the Oppenheims for about 
twenty-five years, was by way of being a character. A native 
of Boulogne, she spoke English with the Cockney economy of 
aspirates. Improbable as it may sound, she had learned her 
English in Dublin where aspirates are accorded tho respect 
they deserve. The Author liked his food. He was not a gourmet, 
although he frequently posed as ono, but he had, none the less, 
a good basic understanding of what to do with a knife and fork. 
There were times when he end Louise did not see eye to eye 
but their differences were not so much about food as about his 
odd behaviour with girl friends. Louise was devoted to Mrs 
Oppenheim and made no secret of the fact. This was a chal¬ 
lenge to the Author who believed, almost literally, that he was 
the only person in the household whose comfort and con¬ 
venience were important. 

Louise stayed with the Oppenheims to the end. She was still 
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working for them in Guernsey at the time of the Author’s 
death in 1946. 

A few days after liis death, while a discussion was in progress 
regarding the kind of headstone to be put upon liis grave, it was 
generally agreed that the most appropriate would be a piece of 
Guernsey granite. Suddenly this solemn discussion was inter¬ 
rupted by the voice of Louise, speaking from iho uext room: 
“Put a ’eavy one on ’im,’’ she said, “so ’e won’t got up.’’ 

When Louise had followed both Philly and his Elsie to their 
graves she felt that hor duty was done. Sho roLuruod to Franco 
shortly afterwurds, where she did not long survivo retirement. 

Butlers at the Villa Dcueron came and went and woro a con¬ 
stant source of annoyance. The good ones, iL seemed, had no 
right to work in France and the bad ones did not last long. 

The key personality of the staff was probably Scotto, the 
Author’s valet, an Italian by nationality, a croupior by occupa¬ 
tion. He became an ex-croupier when his hearing failed. One 
can understand that a croupior needs sharp oyos, but hearing, 
one would suppose, was not so important. Scotto fell, an inno¬ 
cent victim, to Louise’s dislike of an Italian butlor. Louiso’s 
remedy was a simple one. She wrote an anonymous letter 
to the police informing them that the butlor was working 
illegally in France. The result was an investigation of tho 
entire staff from which it emergod that Scotto was working in 
France illegally and, to everyone's regret, Scotto had to go. It 
was one of Fate’s little ironies that the butlor, against whom 
the entire plot had been levelled, produced valid working 
papers and stayed on. 

Mrs Oppenheim’s personal maid at that time, Aimde, 
doubled her duties of lady’s maid by doing a lot of the general 
housework, waiting at table on the butler’s day off and, 
naturally, ministering to the Author’s needs when the valet 
was off duty. 

It goes without saying that Scotto was not available to Mrs 
Oppenheim on the days when Aitnde was off duty: that was 
different. 
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The departure) of Scotlo was a great loss to the Author, who 
had found him to be honest, hard-working and versatile. Once 
at a spa casino in Central France Scotto, as an ex-croupier, 
came into the gambling rooms to watch his employer play. 
Usually Oppy played nothing but roulette, but on this occasion 
he was playing chemin-de-fer and Scotto’s sharp eyes, trained 
to notice little things, detected dirty work. By this time Oppy 
had lost around £200 and was most ann oyed about it. Scotto, 
therefore, had no difficulty persuading him to leave the casino, 
for Oppy was never foolish enough to chase losses. 

In the privacy of the hotel suite Scotto not only explained in 
great detail how Oppy had been swindled, but suggested that 
the direction of the casino, if made to realise that a writer had 
been victimised, would be anxious to adjust matters. Scotto 
thereupon went off and told a friend on the staff that Mr Phil¬ 
lips Oppenhoim, hopping mad at being cheated, was going to 
expose the ramp. When Oppy entered the casino the following 
evening lie was not only received like royalty, but was ushered 
to a “chemmy ” table where five other players—house “shills” 
—were waiting. During the brief game that followed Oppy 
won back his losses plus a sum equal to the losses. Then, one by 
one, the players made their excuses. . 

The rest of the indoor staff at the Villa Deveron consisted of 
daily women who never lasted long enough for the names to 
have survived. 

An Italian chauffeur named Ugo seems to have been the one 
member of the staff who during the short time he was em¬ 
ployed could do no wrong in the Author’s eyes, although the 
petrol consumption, of the car doubled and other costs mounted 
proportionately. Ugo, in addition to being a thief, was an 
ardent fascist. The suspicion lingers that, in true underworld 
style, ho “knew where something was buried.” ' 

Finally, there was the gardener—an old man named Henri 
—and Ids assistant. This household staff suited the Author 
extremely well hut was somewhat less satisfactory to Mrs 
Oppenheim. It is not too much to say that the entire household 
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existed in a state of suspended animation awaiting the expres¬ 
sion of the Author’s slightest wish. 

The day began at the Villa Deveron at 7.50 a.m. when 
Scotto arrived in the Author’s room with a cup of tea, to think 
which the Author had to be propped upright and the cup and 
saucer placed in his nested hands. 

It pleased the Author to be handled rather as a baby is 
handled. He allowed Scotto, figuratively speaking, to pur him 
into the bath, to wash his back, dry liim and dress him. These 
attentions were standard procedure when the Author was still 
an active man and quite able to do these tilings for himself. 

There is a well-authenticated story told of the Author taking 
his daily swim at the Garoupe beach. Emerging from the 
largest cabin—he always insisted upn tlio largest everything 
—he is seen toddling down to the sea, accompanied by Scotto 
who awaits his master at the very edge of the water. The 
Author frolics a little, as is his habit, and returns to the waiting 
Scotto who, with a deft movement that was almost a caress, 
enfolds him in a large, costly and highly absorbent bath-robe 
and then, holding him gently by the shoulders, leads him back 
to the cabin, 

A little girl who had been watching the procedure in round- 
eyed wonder said loudly: "Mummy, that gentleman is so old 
he has to have a nurse to look after him! ” The Author hoard 
this and it must have caused him to think furiously, for later 
that day he confessed the true reason why, in these latter 
years, he never did anything for himself when it was possible 
to find someone else to do it. 

It datod from a day during the first decade of tho twentieth 
century which had imprinted itself indelibly upon his memory. 
The Author was one of a shooting party in Norfolk. The host 
was important enough to have trains stopped at his ovra private 
halt. The Author and the other guests descended from the 
train, proceeding to brakes which awaited, them. The Author, 
looking around him, discovered with horror and, one must 
suppose, a certain envy that of all the invited guests he was the 
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only one carrying his own gun-case. The others had all 
brought personal servants. From that hour the Author prom¬ 
ised himself that one day he, too, would have a valet. 

A small incident in itself, but tremendously revealing. It is 
only at odd moments in his life, with his guard down, that 
Oppy told of such things. 

Reverting to a typical day in the life of the Villa Deveron , 
the Author, when clad to his own and Scotto’s satisfaction, 
went down to his office where a light breakfast —cqfd complet 
—was served at his desk. It was the secretary’s task to pour out 
the coffee and butter the toast. After particularly laLe nights 
he usually shaved at the desk, using a safety razor, all the 
necessary paraphernalia having been placed ready to his hand 
by Scotto. He shaved without a mirror. 

The first mundane task of the day was to open and reply to 
the mail. 

The mail done, he would then move to his large armchair 
and say: “Where were we?” 

The secretary would then read the last few words which had 
been dictated the day before. Half-a-dozen words would 
usually suffice. Then, after a few moments of thought, the 
Author would continue the story, never losing the thread and 
dictating as though he were reading aloud. This continued 
until about 11.30 a.m., when work was briefly interrupted by 
the arrival of a gin and tonic. Thus refreshed, the Author 
would continue dictating until about 12.15, when he went out 
to play nine holes of golf with Mrs Oppenheim, or with any 
friend available. 

As his sweat glands functioned with great freedom, the 
Author returned to the villa for a bath and a change before 
lunch. Cocktails were served on the terrace but if there were 
guests, as more often than not there were, they were brought 
into the study and presented with an autographed copy of the 
latest novel. He bought large numbers of his own books for 
this purpose. 

If he had had a particularly late night the Author slept on 
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a couch, in the office until tea arrived at 4.50 p.m., but, in 
principle, he disapproved of the afternoon siesta and only in¬ 
dulged in cose of necessity, or as a pretext for something olso. 

After tea, unless he were going out, he dictated steadily 
until 7 or 7.50 p.m., when drinks and guests, if any, were 
brought into the office. Quite often, if there woro no guests, he 
would begin dictation again after dinnor from about 8.50 until 
10 ob 11. When he slept in the aftornoou Iris secretary had to 
be in the same room, busying liorsolf with accounts or some 
other silent task: the Author could not onduro boiug alone. 

There can be little, if any, doubt that his studied helpless¬ 
ness was a pose. Thero was a special drawer in the office for 
rea ding glasses, of which he never had Jess than a dozon pairs, 
which were made for him by Meyrowitz. Ho was constantly 
allowing them to slip between tho cushion and the arm of the 
chair, or upon the floor. Whether he sat on them or trod on 
them the result was equally fatal. 

There was also a very large turnover in false teeth, which 
ware either lost, smashed, eaten by tho dog or, as once hap¬ 
pened, swallowed. Greatly concerned about this last mishap— 
for he was extremely bowel-conscious—the Author ordered 
the car and mado for his doctor in Nice. On his return—-obey¬ 
ing the doctor’s instructions literally—the Author had almost 
filled the car with asparagus, upon tho theory that the long 
fibres of the asparagus would wrap themselves around the false 
teoth and render their elimination easy. 

Now, nobody else in the household had swallowed his false 
teeth, but everybody was condemned to eat asparagus until the 
Author announced joyfully that they had successfully com¬ 
pleted the long voyage down his alimentary tract. 

There are two versions of what followed but the preferred 
version is that the teeth were discarded. 

It was at this time that the Author acquired his first yacht 
named Echo, a delicate compliment to Elsie, whose full name 
in the American tradition of keeping hor maiden name was 
Elsie Clara Hopkins Oppenheim. He acquired the yacht from 
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a Frenchman, who had had it constructed specially for his 
honeymoon. It was, therefore, in effect, little more than a 
floating double bed, that is to say that the entire space in the 
saloon was occupied by a double bed which, it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to add, belonged to the Author. On the few occasions when 
Elsie Oppenhoim slept on board she had to sleep on a narrow 
bunk in the dining-saloon, and as the yacht was usually 
anchored off Lhe Garoupe beach, close to the so-called Ch&teau 
cle In Garoupe, in whose grounds the most ferocious mosquitoes 
bred, she expressed a preference for her own comfortable bed 
at the villa. 

It is a tribute to tho Author’s powers of fascination that the 
many ladies who shared the double bed with him subsequently 
were expected, in addition to their other functions, to stay 
awake and keep the mosquitoes at bay, for this man, who 
lived in such oriental splendour, had a most sensitive epider¬ 
mis. The only one of these ladies who could endure much of 
this was a decorative young Italian who, having been born in 
the squalor of an Italian village, was more or less mosquito- 
proof. It was an endurance contest in which blondes stood no 
chance. Their turn came later in the year when the mosquito 
season had ended. 

Many books were dictated aboard Echo , which must have 
meant excruciating boredom to the current favourites, who 
were not allowed to take tho speedboat, or to go ashore and 
amuse themselves, hut were expected to await their master’s 
pleasure in uncomplaining silence. 

The yacht, of course, had its crew but tills was not extensive. 

The Author did no labour on the Sabbatb, except when 
particularly bored, or when it had been impossible to organise 
one of the gigantic parties for which the Villa Deveroti was 
famous. Both the Author and Elsie loved parties and on Sun¬ 
days there was almost always a crowd for lunch and a large 
supper party, with dancing afterwards. 

The tempo of life was terrific, hearing in mind that, on at 
least three days weekly, the old couple went over to spend the 
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evenings dining, dancing and gambling in Monte Carlo or 
Cannes, seldom returning until two or three o’clock in the 
morning. Only an iron constitution could have enabled the 
Author to combine such punishment with a normal day’s 
work, wliicli would have been considered hard on a young man. 
There were, too, what may be lermed liis extra-curricular 
activities, which involved a lot of travelling and, of necessity, 
many late nights. 

The amazing tiling about those years at the Villa Deveron 
is that, instead of slackening, the pace seems to have acceler¬ 
ated as the Author approached seventy years of age. At first 
these crowded days and nights seemed indicative of a zest for 
lifo, as though he begrudged a moment that was not filled with 
pleasure or excitement. But later, it seemed to those closest to 
him as though he were in the grip of some mad frenzy that 
would not allow him to rest. The older ho became the more 
loudly did he hurl defiance at old age. 

When young women attach themselves to old men com¬ 
mon sense tells us that, in nine cases out of ton, the attraction 
is either money or a tide, and while it is certain that somo of 
the young women who attached themselves to Phillips Oppon- 
heim were concernod chiefly with money, there is valid ground 
for supposing that two or throe of them were genuinely in love 
with him. Situations like this are quite inexplicable and it is a 
waste of time to try to radonalise them. Nevertheless, it was 
so. 

The present writer, in an effort to understand the apparent 
fascination which Oppy had for young women, has hoard from 
the lips of one of them what purports to be at least a partial 
explanation. This is what she said. Take it or leave it: “He 
always seemed to me like a little boy who wanted someone to 
make a fuss of him.’’ 

There was a strange quality of compulsion about Phillips 
Oppenheim. People came under the spell of his personality. 
Much of the time he merely used money as a club to obtain 
service and deference, but not always. It did not occur to most 
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people who came in contact with him to deny his right to the 
best of everything. Nor did it seem at all strange that others 
had to he content with the second-best. When accused of being 
selfish and thoughtless he merely looked hurt and uncompre¬ 
hending. 



10 The Great Depression 


The year is 1951 or 1932. Tlie world is in the grip of the 
greatest slump ever recorded in economic hislory. In the 
United States there are some 12,000,000 unemployed. Banks 
are f ailing daily. In Germany unemployment has paralysed 
the nation, while in England things have never been worse. 
In Brazil there is a smouldering bonfire of 400,000 tons of un¬ 
saleable coffee. The prices of such commodities as rubber, 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, timber and many others have fallen 
to a point where they can no longer be produced profitably. 

In 1931 the United Kingdom went off the Gold Standard, 
with devastating results to the French economy wliich always 
looked for some £300,000,000 to be spent by British tourisLs 
in France. The exchange value of the pound halved over¬ 
night. 

No part of France was hit harder than the Riviera, which 
relied upon British pleasure-seekers. 

All in all it was a pretty sad world. 

There is a story told of Phillips Oppenheim at tliis time . . . 
it may not be strictly true but there is about it a certain human 
quality which carries with it the ring of truth. 

A group of golfers, walking down the eighteenth fairway at 
Cagnes, passes the Villa D ever on. Outside, on a small piece of 
land rented from the golf dub, Oppy sits, his back to the fair¬ 
way, dictating furiously. According to the story the group com¬ 
ing down the fairway included Somerset Maugham, Michael 
Arlen, Gilbert Frankau and one other writer. It seems to be 
the least probable part of the story that three such distinguished 
writers, and perhaps a fourth, should be playing golf together. 
But let it pass. They paused. One member of the party (one 
version has it that it was Gilbert Frankau) cups his hand to his 
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ear and says: “Listen! ” From within the Villa Deveron comes 
the staccato clatter of a typewriter at full speed. 

“Someone is typing,” observed another member of the 
party. 

“Listen again!” says Gilbert Frankau. “There are two 
typewriters going at the same time.” 

“You know,” says Michael Arlen, “X don’t believe Oppy 
has ever heard of the Depression.” 

And that was the literal truth, whether or not the story is 
apocryphal. 

As the world sank lower and lower into the economic abyss 
which human folly and greed had made inevitable, so the un¬ 
happy, perplexed, dazed people of the world needed some 
brief escape from the cares which beset them. They turned in 
their tens of millions to Phillip Oppenheim, the Prince of 
Storytellers, who told them tales of the kind of world that had 
never existed and never would exist, but which, if he had had 
the ordering of affairs, he would have created. It was the same 
old formula, the same delightful hokum that hurt nobody, 
comforted the afflicted and gave hope to the hopeless. They 
were fairy tales for adults. 

In 1931 two novels were published, two more in 1932 and 
1933 respectively. In 1934 there were four, and so it went on. 
If there were a depression Phillip Oppenheim had never heard 
of it. 

The Ask Miss Mott series of stories sold to Collier's for 
$22,300; Jeremiah and the Princess to the Ladies' Home 
Journal for $25,000; and The Bank Manager, the American 
title of which was The Man without Nerves, to Collier's for 
another $25,000; Collier's bought Thb Spy Paramount for an 
identical sum and The Strange Boarders of Palace Cres¬ 
cent (which still sells) went to the Saturday Evening Post for 
the same almost monotonous price of $25,000. The Dumb 
Gods Speak and Cheshire of X.Y.Z, went to Collier's for a 
further $25,000 each. The American title of the last-named 
was The Spymaster. 
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Parallel -with all these vastly profitable serialisations there 
was a corresponding increase in book sales in England and in 
America, and a widening of the translations market. 

In those days you liked Phillips Oppenheim or you liked 
Edgar Wallace, depending upon what you were escaping from. 
This, too, may have some subtle significance, for as writers 
both of these men were humourless. Of the two, Plvillips 
Oppenheim’s lack of humour on paper was the more pro¬ 
nounced. He wrote of absurd people and put them in absurd 
situations, so that he almost automatically debarred himself 
from making them funny. He was compelled, by the very 
nature of his stories, to try to make the people and situations 
ring true. 

In private life Phillip Oppenheim had a sense of humour 
and, rare combination, a dry wit, but Edgar Wallaco was, to the 
end of his life, unable to see anything funny in the facL that 
the Star newspaper paid him £5,000 a year to wriLe a racing 
column and tip winners, which lost with such monotonous 
regularity that the present writer used to make money con¬ 
sistently by acting as bookmaker and accepting Edgar Wal¬ 
lace’s bets. The £5,000 paid by the Star, plus several times that 
sum, all ended up in the bookmakers’ satchels, 

Phillip Oppenheim and Edgar Wallaco had one more thing 
in common: the Americans depicted in their books were just 
about as unreal and unlike Americans as it is possible to be. 
Oppenheim’s Americans talked like Little Lord Fauntleroys, 
while Edgar Wallace’s talked Whitechapel with aspirates. 

It is notoriously difficult—indeed it is said by some to be im¬ 
possible—for an Englishman to write American dialogue. 
Everybody knew that except Phillip Oppenheim and Edgar 
Wallace, and yet the astounding fact remains that rivers of 
printers’ ink were spilled trying to keep pee with the demand 
for both their works in America. 

During these splendidly prosperous days of the Great De¬ 
pression Oppy did as much of his work os pssible aboard the 
floating double bed, which spent much of its time anchored off 
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the Garoupe bay. This was the heyday of the peerless Oppen- 
heim “White Lady,’’ shakers full of which were always on 
tap for the odd swimmer—at any rate the good-looking ones— 
who came to call. The working hours observed were much the 
same as those at the Villa Deveron, and after work was done, 
Oppy’s hospitality was widened to include even the plain ones. 

Life these days for the Oppenheims was tending more and 
more to become one long party, which was beginning to tell 
upon Elsie, although her Philly seemed quite tireless in pur¬ 
suit of pleasure. To those who saw him casually at these parties 
he was always cheerful, scintillating and apparently having a 
wonderful time. But those closer to him saw the grim, pur¬ 
poseful, almost frightening way in which he applied himself 
to pleasure. He was like a top which, while it is spinning fast, 
maintains its equilibrium, but is doomed to topple if the pace 
is allowed to slacken. 

In addition to the almost non-stop luncheon, cocktail and 
supper parties at the Villa Deveron, more formal entertaining 
was done at the Sporting dub or the H6tel de Paris in Monte 
Carlo, and at the “clip joints” at the weslern end of the 
Riviera. 

With the Great Depression, and using it as a pretext, the 
spongers and scroungers of the Riviera really came into then- 
own. 

Immediately after the 1914-18 war there was a brief period 
when "the well-born spongers, battening on the war profiteers, 
gave poverty a snob value. But it did not last because the 
spongers were, as spongers so often are, dull and pretentious 
people who did not offer good value in return for their free 
food and drink. The same crew, or others just like them, began 
to treat the Villa Deveron as a kind of super-de-luxe free lunch 
counter. 

Oppy began the Great Depression by writing a book with 
the cumbersome and prophetic title erf Up the Ladder of 
Gold Climbed Warren Rand,, which was immediately 
shortened by the publishers to Up the Ladder of Gold. It 
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sold instantly to the Saturday Evening Post, which—was the 
Post, too, shaken by the economic blizzard?—reduced the 
price to a mere $20,000, which shook Oppy profoundly, 
although the quick sale of 27,746 copies by Little, Brown & 
Co. at $0.40 per copy royalty, netting him $11,098.40, helped 
to soften the blow. 

Collier's raised the piico of the next story, Moran Chambers 
Smiled, to $22,500. This was better, but Oppy still thought 
that he was being shamefully ill-used. He had grown accus¬ 
tomed to the pleasant round sum of $25,000 and anytliing 
smaller seemed somehow an affront, wounding to his dignity 
and yanity. Oppy had always been easily wounded in the 
pocket-book, for, despite his torrential output of pleasant fan¬ 
tasies and the playboy life he continued to lead, his wonderful 
business sense never deserted him. 

For some years his reserve of invested capital had been 
maintained at the nice round figure of approximately £150,000. 
His good financial sense had warned him, well before the 
Wall Street crash of October 1929, that many of the “blue 
chip" securities were much over-valued, so that when the 
crash came he was in a largely liquid position and able to 
buy back many of the previously inflated securities at a frac¬ 
tional part of their peak prices. Around this time he suffered 
the loss of a small sum in connection with somo City of Tokyo 
bonds which turned sour. He was extremely difficult to live 
with for some while, because he had bought the bonds of his 
own volition and had nobody else to blame. 

A New York stockbroker who, in the summer of 1929, had 
implored Oppy not to sell out, shot himself in November of the 
same year. 

The Wall Stroet crash, like the Great Depression of which 
it was probably the trigger, not only did not discommode Oppy, 
but was responsible for making him more money than he had 
ever dreamed of making. But in selling people an anodyne for 
their worries he gave good value in return. 

Sinners Beware was sold for serialisation at the pre-depres- 
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sion figure of $25,000, which made life a great deal more 
pleasant for everyone at the Villa Deveron. This was quickly 
followed hy a series of nine short stories called Ask Miss Mott 
at $2,500 per story. 

Although Oppy was represented by agents in London and 
New York his files were filled with what might be called 
“hurry-up” letters to his agents when there was any delay in 
selling one of his books. There was at this Lime a tremendous 
rivalry in the magazine field between the Saturday Evening 
Post and Collier's , which he did not hesitate to exploit. His 
letters were frequently devoted to suggesting ways of playing 
up one against the other. The record speaks for itself and the 
efficacy of the Oppenheim method of approach. 

A literary agent—and this is probably the most telling argu¬ 
ment against the employment of an agent—is forced to think 
much of the time of his authors as a group rather than as 
individuals. That is to say, he must face the fart that in driving 
a ferocious bargain on behalf of one author he may conceivably 
be closing a door to himself and, therefore, to the rest of his 
authors. An individual author is not bound by any such con¬ 
siderations, and Oppy had no patience with them when they 
operated in his disfavour. The attitude of a literary agent to 
liis authors is much the same as that of a publisher to his 
“list.” The “list” is everything: the individual author rela¬ 
tively nothing. Common sense tells us that it must be so, but 
Oppy, who had plenty of common sense, when it suited him to 
display it, wanted a lot of convincing. 

• Americans, millions of them, during the sad period of the 
Great Depression, endured real hardships. They went short 
of many luxuries which boom time had taught them to regard 
as necessities, but, as the table below shows, they did not go 
short of Phillips Oppenheim’s fantasies. 

It was no exaggeration to say that Phillips Oppenheim had 
never heard of the Great Depression, for here is evidence that 
bis bonanza continued through the worst years and at a time 
when, approaching seventy years of age, the quality of his 
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output, to put it no more strongly, had not improved. The 
following figures of his U.S. earnings during the years 1930 
to 1957, inclusive of both, tell the story plainly: 



U.S. 

Little, Brown & 


Serialisations 

Co., royalties 

1930 

$65,500 

$34,265.46 

1931 

$95,000 

$34,057.69 

1932 

$36,800 

$17,362.61 

1933 

$65,506 

$19,575.66 

1934 

$42,500 

$16,454.00 

1935 

$19,000 

$16,214.98 

1936 

$34,600 

$16,710.12 

1937 

$14,700 

$21,273.81 


$373,606 

$175,714.33 


During the same period there accrued from Hodder & 
Stoughton the relatively small but by no means insignificant 
sum of £23,109 17s. 2d., plus a further £9,046 from miscel¬ 
laneous sources. 

It should be remembered that in England in 1937, generally 
considered the worst year in publishing history, several of the 
biggest British publishers were soiling their back list, the very 
core of their existence, for a few pence per volume in order to 
find the weekly wage bill. One of those publishers told the pre¬ 
sent writer recently that during a three-months period of 1937 
the “returns” coming in from booksellers all over the country 
exceeded the sale of new books by several hundreds. 

As the above table shows, Oppenheim earnings from 
American sources alone, during the eight years 1930 to 1937 
inclusive, amounted to $349,520.33. 

Here is proof, if it be needed, that in times of economic 
stress, war or any other times when human spirits are low, 
there is a market for dreams and fantasies and the merchant 
of dreams comes into his own. 



11 Life on the Ocean Wave 


Phillips Oppenheim owned two motor yachts during the last 
twenty years of his life, Echo /, better known as the floating 
double bed, whose previous owner was believed to have been 
the infamous Stavisky through a nominee, and the more am¬ 
bitious Echo II, based on Guernsey. If he had not bought the 
first-named so late in life, he might well have been a yachts¬ 
man, for his love of the sea was very real. But by the time he 
had acquired Echo I he had long ceased to do for himself any 
single thing which could conceivably be done by someone else. 
As already mentioned, he did not swat his own mosquitoes 
and he preferred someone else to scratch the bites when they 
itched. 

It could well be that the first vessel was bought because 
ownership of a yacht—like Poole clothes, Gieves yachting 
rigouts, handmade shoes and costly guns—was the hall-mark 
of success. But once acquired, it is not too much to say that 
nothing else he ever possessed gave him such an infinitude of 
pleasure and relaxation. Although he was never more than a 
passenger in his own yachts, the sea was in his blood. He loved 
it and was always, mentally and physically, at his best afloat. 
Equally, he loved to swim. He believed that he had been bora 
with a caul, a sure safeguard against drowning. 

In 1941, in the solitude of the house he bought at Roquefort 
in 1958, of which mention is made elsewhere, and living in the 
shadow of war, he writes nostalgically in The Pool of Memory 
of happier days spent in the calm waters of Golfe Juan, or 
between Cannes and the islands. His acute longing comes 
through every line, for it must have been plain to him, if he 
allowed himself to face the facts, that it was all in the past 
tense: 

5 * 
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... I am back again now, even as I write, swimming 
sometimes in the same waters, living in wholly sterner sur¬ 
roundings, thinkin g often with envy of the smooth passing 
of those halcyon days. Pleasure then seemed to exist almost 
as an atmosphero. . . . 

It is the hedonist speaking, straight from the heart. 

One acquired the habit of effortless but joyous exist¬ 
ence. . . . 

Writing half a million words a year was his idoa of living 
effortlessly and it was just that. 

It was a very wonderful tiling to dream and talk as one 
felt inclined, dine with the last of the setting sun sinking 
behind the violet-capped moimtains, linger through the too 
brief twilight, finish one’s wine, smoko, sip coffee and some¬ 
times a little old brandy in those wonderful hours of the 
softly falling night. 

Here were no wistful regrets at having been unable to do the 
things he had longed to do, but a simple nostalgic account of 
what he had done for years and wanted to do again. 

Quite aside from what he wrote aboard Iris own and other 
people’s yachts, the records tend to confirm tho assertion that 
Oppy was at his best at sea. It seems as though the dean sea 
breezes cleared the cobwebs from his brain. Perhaps, more 
prosaically, the motion of the sea cleansed his liver from the 
effects of rich living ashore. But whatover the reason, there is 
a quite astounding number of books and series of short stories 
written wholly or partially at sea apart altogether from those 
written aboard his own yachts. 

As mentioned elsowhere, part of the dictation and revision 
of The Light Beyond was done aboard tho S.S, Laconia in 
1924. In 1926 The Shy Plutocrat was ro-dictated aboard the 
S.Y. Meteor, as was The Quest tor Winter Sunshine. 
Happenings to Forester, one of the earliest financially 
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successful series of short slories sold to Collier's, was written 
aboard the Kaiser-I-Hind between Marseilles and Tilbury, a 
mere five-days journey. Tired of travelling by train and car, 
the Oppenheims frequently took the all-sea-route to and 
from England. The Human Chase, a series of stories acquired 
by the Saturday Evening Post in 1928, was written aboard an 
unnamed yacht between Palermo and Tunis. The Glenlitten 
Murder was submitted to its final revision aboard the S.S. 
Orvieto , bound from Toulon to Tilbury, and The Treasure 
House of Martin Hews, almost his longest novel—113,000 
words—and one of his most successful financially, was begun in 
the S.S. Orvieto homeward bound, continued aboard the S.S. 
Oxfordshire on the journey from Tilbury to Colombo, and 
completed aboard the S.S. Gloucestershire of the same line, on 
the return journey from Colombo in 1927. Salt water had a 
remarkably stimulating effect, for, not content with having 
completed The Treasure House of Martin Hews aboard the 
S.S. Gloucestershire, he began and nearly completed aboard 
the same ship a series of short stories entitled The PRO¬ 
FESSIONAL Gambler, which was bought by the International 
Magazine Company in the United States for $12,000. 

Tins usually gregarious man became unsociable at sea, 
sometimes remaining so for an entire voyage. He seemed com¬ 
pletely engrossed by his thoughts and oblivious of the presence 
of others. The secretary’s first task upon hoarding a 6hip was 
to fhpd a secluded corner—if possible the best on the ship—and 
to cajole or bribe the deck steward to turn it into a kind of 
private enclave to he used as an office. Oppy had no objection 
to the other passengers enjoying themselves if they wished to, 
so long as they did so somewhere else. He was perfectly 
reasonable about it all, but quite firm. 

One of Oppy’s secretaries, having just spent the winter id 
Jamaica working ten hours daily seven dayB per week, had the 
temerity upon arrival back in England to ask for a holiday as 
she was on the verge of a breakdown. His indignation knew no 
bounds. 
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Was there no gratitude left in the world? None at all? 
Three months’ holiday in the sunshine and, by God I she wants 
more time off. Any other woman would give her back teeth 
for such a soft job. No consideration for others 1 That was what 
was wrong with the world. Well, if she’s so far lost to any 
sense of decency that she must have a holiday just as I want to 
start another book, naturally her convenience must come 
before mine, but. . . 

There have been easier jobs than secretary to Phillips Oppen- 
heim. 

What might be termed the culminating point in this 
astounding sea saga was reached in 1029. It is worth reciting 
in some detail, not only os an illustration of the weUnigh 
unbelievable industry of Phillips Oppenheim, but for the clear 
white light it sheds upon the character of this remarkable 
man. 

In 1929 the Oppenheims’ only daughter, Geraldine, mar¬ 
ried a gay, charming and extremely popular young man named 
John Nowell Downes. Oppy and Elsie welcomed him with open 
arms into the family circle. Nor, be it said, was their vicarious 
pleasure misplaced, for the idyllically happy twenty-five years 
which the young couple lived together only ended with the 
untimely death of Nowell Downes in 1955, 

Oppy in particular was quite enchanted with his new son- 
in-law. He liked gay, amusing people around him and all went 
swimmingly. This was just as well, for there have been more 
tactful people than Phillips Oppenheim when thrust into the 
society of people he did not like. In token of his approval of his 
daughter’s forthcoming marriage he gave the happy couple a 
magnificent wedding gift in the form of a cruise aboard the 
luxury ship Stella Polaris, which was about to leave for the 
Far East visiting such exotic placos as Macassar, Zamboanga, 
Manila, Saigon and Bangkok. Truly a magnificent honey¬ 
moon. 

The forthcoming marriage of Phillips Oppenheim’s daughter 
was widely publicised in the London press and elsewhere. A 
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press-cutting agency, which, had instructions to cut all refer¬ 
ences to Phillips Oppenheim, began to send him a positive 
shower of references to the happy event. At first no one was 
more gratified than Phillip Oppenheim himself. He felt, and 
reasonably so, that this wide interest in the forthcoming mar¬ 
riage of his daughter was a tribute—and who can doubt that 
it was that ?—to his own standing in the world of letters. He 
was the author of more than a hundred books aurt it was 
natural, therefore, that anything associated with him was 
news. 

But one morning while he was shaving at his desk, and at 
the same time glancing through more cuttings about the forth¬ 
coming wedding, there burst upon him suddenly a great white 
light. 

Now, as everyone in the Villa Deveron had known for years, 
when great white lights burst upon Phillip Oppenheim things 
were apt to happen. Here, he decided, in that brief moment 
of clarity, with the poised safety razor in his hand, was a 
dastardly conspiracy to steal Ms thunder. At all costs the plot 
must he thwarted. But how ? 

In a flash the creative artist became the man of action. A 
telegram went winging its way to London and the plot was 
foiled by the perfectly simple expedient of booking the suite do 
luxe for himself and Elsie aboard the honeymoon sMp. Father 
was coming too. Let the press now try to publicise the honey¬ 
moon without bringing father into the picture I 

It was a splendid honeymoon and Oppy enjoyed it enor¬ 
mously, far more luxurious than his own, which had been a 
romantic horse and buggy cruise through rural New England 
with Elsie. Everybody—that is to say, everybody with the 
exception of his secretary, who had to work so hard that she 
suffered a breakdown—enjoyed the honeymoon thoroughly. 
Father was in his best form. In the remote and exotic ports 
visited Oppy was at the top of the gangway when the reporters 
came aboard. In Hongkong he told them he was “in his 
sixty-second year.” In point of fact he was in his 9ixty-fourth. 
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In Bangkok Be was “pushing sixty.” If tho cruise had 
lasted much longer he would have finished it wearing 
diapers. 

Oppy was at his best in Manila, where he coyly told the 
reporters that he had just refused a knighthood. In Manila, by 
the way, he was “approximately sixty years old.” He must 
have had income tax on his mind while he was talking to the 
reporter of the Philippines Herald ., who describes the Daily 
Mail article The Life of The New Poor —of which mention 
has already been made—as “perhaps the most popular article 
written since the war.” 

In Manila the Opponheims were entertained by President 
Palma and the faculty of the University of Lhe Philippines, and 
if the honeymoon couple were invited their faces are not 
visible in the photograph taken of the festive board on 
December 22nd, 1929. 

The Manila Sunday Tribune , which credits him with sixty- 
two years, quotes Oppy as regarding George Bernard Shaw as 
“England’s most unpleasant person.” 

“We heard George Bernard Shaw was coming in the Stella 
Polaris ,” the reporter said. 

“No, no, he couldn’t. It is impossible. He wouldn’t if he 
knew I was on hoard. We disagree on every conceivable thing 
on earth., . . I have no sympathy for Ms ideas,” 

Of Monte Carlo he says: “It is, without doubt, the most 
charming and wonderful place in the world,” 

The astounding thing is that he probably believed just that. 
It seems probable that nobody, before or since, ever described 
Kelly’s Mount in such extravagant terms. It is a pleasant 
enough spot for a fortnight’s holiday and probably has a batter 
climate than Liechtenstein for those who want to establish a 
“phony” domicile for tax purposes, but there is far more to do 
in Coney Island and, aside from gambling, there is not the 
space in Monte Carlo to do very much. Why then, one is forced 
to ask, such extravagant paeans of praise? While there is no 
wish to denigrate its limited offerings, only Phillips Oppenheim 
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could have used such terms with a straight face. Why ? Because 
of all places in the world it was the only one to accord him his 
full meed of adulation. When he walked into the Casino, the 
Sporting Club and the Hdtel de Paris, the staff practically pros¬ 
trated themselves. It was the Principality’s way of paying the 
debt it owed to Phillips Oppenheim, who had given it free and 
valuable publicity for a long time. If he had survived long 
enough to witness the recent comic-opera wedding it would 
scarcely have been legal without his presence. 

If the reporter of the Manila Sunday Tribune quoted him 
correctly, Oppy was somewhat less tactful when the only 
American author he admitted to knowing was Scott Fitz¬ 
gerald! Sherwood Anderson, Theodore Dreiser, James Branch 
Cabell and Sinclair Lewis were “mere names” to him. Here 
one feels that he was misquoted, for he would have been 
more in character if he had treated the matter more 
deftly. 

In Hongkong, having bought a number of cane chairs at 
53.50 each—reduced from 55—Oppy managed to heat the 
vendor down from 51.50 to 50.50 for the cushions. He was in 
good form. 

There was never a moment, anywhere where the Stella 
Polaris called, the smallest doubt about the presence of Phillips 
Oppenheim aboard. The press dismisses the rest of the ship’s 
company as “bis seventy fellow passengers.” 

In Calcutta, on the homeward stretch, Oppy becomes eloquent 
about the sex novel. A reporter from The Englishman .started 
this by asking what Oppy thought about a recently published 
example. 

“I hate that stuff like poison,” comes the stem reply. Then 
he goes on, his metaphor becoming slightly involved: “I have 
written 127 novels but I think that sort of novel is endeavour¬ 
ing to stir up a sort of meretriciousness and I look upon it with 
disgust.... It is a terrible disgrace that novelists should write 
such stuff.” 

Oppy went on to throw verbal bouquets at THE Goon 
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Companions, which he holds up as a model of what a novel 
should he. 

Much travelling by sea had made Oppy something of a 
shark at shuffleboard, which he played every day for bottles of 
champagne, and it is recorded that for once this most hospitable 
of m e n paid for very little of the champagne he consumed on 
the trip. 

The salt water and, perhaps, the good food aboard the Stella 
Polaris , seemed between them to have activated Oppy’s 
formidable glandular system, for in addition to a constant 
round of sight-seeing, long hours of shuffleboard, interviewing 
reporters at every port, and multifarious nocturnal activities 
which frequently kept him out of his own bed until 5 am., 
he embarked upon what can only be described as a positive 
orgy of writing. The records show that aboard die Stella 
Polaris on December 14th, 1929, he completed the revision of 
Sinners Beware, a series of ten short stories sold to Collier's 
for $25,000. Aboard the same ship he dictated the first draft 
of the Ask Miss Mott series of ten short stories, of which nine 
were sold to Collier's for $22,500. Not content with this he 
dictated, and completely revised, a novel entitled Moran 
Chambers Smiled (published in the United Statos under the 
title The Man from Sing Sing), which was sold to Collier's for 
a further $20,000. 

The astounding fact is diat the total revenue which accrued 
to Phillips Oppenheim from stories written and completed 
aboard the Stella Polaris, a cruise which lasted between three 
and four months, was £21,372. 

What a splendid honeymoon! "Was ever a dastardly plot 
foiled so completely? The only thing permitted to keep the 
bright s u ns h ine from falli n g upon Phillips Oppenheim was a 
beach umbrella. 

It was a great pity that this astounding man, so big in many 
ways, continued for the rest of his days to resent the popularity 
of his son-in-law and, in a strange way that is hard to under¬ 
stand, the happiness of the marriage. These explorations into 
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the winding, tortuous ways of the human psyche are beyond 
the understanding of the present writer and to dwell on them 
is to remind ourselves of what we already know—that we are 
complicated animals. Some strange perversity not only pre¬ 
vents us from seizing happiness when we meet it but, so often, 
from recognising it. 



12 The Sultan 


Phillips Oppenheim was, by any standards, a most unusual 
man, but if he is to lie made credible an equally unusual foot- 
rule has to be applied to Mm. It is said of unusual men almost 
ad nauseam that they were born in tho wroug centm-y—too 
soon or too late—either as an apology for particularly out¬ 
rageous conduct or to provo how much more they might have 
accomplished had they been born at tho right time. Thi9 can¬ 
not be said of Phillips Oppenheim, for his ontire career is 
evidence of how well he was adapted to the times in wliich he 
lived, hut it may well be—indeed iL seems certain—that he 
was born in the wrong hemisphere, for ho was, in so many of 
his ways and ideas, an oriental. That lie did not wear gaudy, 
brocaded silks and gem-encrusted turbans was merely evidence 
of a reluctance to try to set a fashion. In nil matters of tliis kind 
he was the soul of conventionality. But he sLill had an oriental 
love for rich raiment, fine fabrics and froquont changes, and 
ho had a certain subtle way of wearing conventional clothes in 
an unconventional manner that tended to sot Mm apart from 
others. 

Oppy had, too, an oriental way of spending money. It must 
have been quite a tragedy for Mm when gold coins wore called 
in and paper issued in their place, for he enjoyed the rich clunk 
of gold and, of course, its glitter. A large part of the value he 
obtained from money was its glitter. 

One of Oppy’s favourite dishes or, to be more accurate, one 
of the dishes wMch he delighted to order, was cr&pes Suzette. 
As any competent psychiatrist will confirm, there is something 
odd about people who order c ripes Suzette, Why? Because no 
dish to be found on any menu—with the possible exception of 
the sort of thing wMch synthetic Cossacks serve on flaming 
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swords dipped in rubbing alcohol—causes so much disturbance. 
Nobody really likes crapes Suzette, which are nothing more 
than warmed-up, twice-cooked pancakes, hideously indigest¬ 
ible, with the texture of cr6pe rubber bathmats, but they are 
ordered because during the brief period while the waiter is 
saying abracadabra and Lhe mcdtre d’hdtel is thanking what¬ 
ever god he patronises that he does not have to eat them, the 
table at which they are being served becomes the focal point 
of attention. 

At the moment when clouds of smoke filled the restaurant 
with the smell of smouldering candle-grease people turned 
their heads to ask: “Who’s that?” 

It was Plnllips Oppenheim in person. Why was he fumbling 
in his waistcoat pocket ? For indigestion tablets, what else ? 

Oppy filled his bookshelves with beautifully-bound collected 
editions, some of which, even today—ten years after his death 
—still have uncut leaves. He was not the barbarian which this 
would seem to suggest: it was simply that the oriental in him 
was soothed by the sight of rich, red leather bindings and gilt 
lettering. Particularly the gilt lettering. He possessed dupli¬ 
cates of soma. These were for reading. For him warmth and 
colour, the rich texture of fine leather and fabrics—was this 
an unconscious harking back to Leicester days were a vital 
necessity. He did not—at any rate not during the last twenty 
years or so of his life—obtain much spiritual refreshment from 
the people he met, especially upon the Riviera. They were not 
interesting people. They bad little colour. They were either 
rich and old or poor and old and in neither case had they much 
to offer. It is self-evident, therefore, that he had to suck up 
warmth and colour, richness and light, somehow to fill the 
vacuum left by his daily outpourings of romance and fantasy. 

In still another respect Oppy was like an oriental potentate, 
for he was under a compulsion, far stronger than himself, to 
dominate, those around him. Where his immediate family, 
dependents and employees were concerned he held court, sit¬ 
ting in judgment, demanding'obedience to Ms least whim. On 
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the rare occasions when one of this inner circle showed a spark 
of spirit or independence there followed violent tantrums and 
loud accusations of disloyalty and ingratitude. The Lhought of 
a dependent having a will of his own was too monstrous to be 
borne calml y and the only way back into Iris good graces was 
to grovel and plead for forgiveness. 

The underlings who could do no wrong, although he knew 
some of them to be outrageous thioves, were those who 
accorded him the kind of homage which he believed to be his 
due. It did not matter how a car was driven, but it did matter 
that, upon arrival or departure at tho Sporting Club in Monte 
Carlo, the door was flung open by the chauffeur with that cer¬ 
tain flourish which is accorded to princes and rich men only. 
Oppy loved iL, even when it was laid on with a trowel. 

He was not a gourmet but he enjoyed good food. Neverthe¬ 
less, the food was quite secondary to the service in importance. 

Spongers, if they are to be successful, must study tide pecu¬ 
liarities of their patrons. The Riviera spongers have made this 
almost a fine art. One kind of man will provide free liquor and 
meals in return for being allowed to win a few gomes of golf. 
Bores will offer hospitality to anyone who will listen to thoir 
interminable stories, the nub of which invariably seems to bo 
self-glorification. The currency in which Phillips Oppenheim 
demanded to be paid for his boundless hospitality was flattery. 
The chink in his armour was his hunger and thirst for adula¬ 
tion. No matter what gathering he was in he had to be the soul 
and centre of it, surrounded by his claque, warmed by their 
flattery and comforted in his peculiarly patriarchal and oriental 
fashion by the knowledge that, if it amused him to do so, ho 
could make them sit up like dogs to beg for the food and drink 
they came to get. 

It was not pretty but it was not as ugly as it sounds thus 
baldly stated. The chief thing to remember is that the whole 
scene and its central figure belonged four or five thousand 
miles to the eastwards, in the folklore of Baghdad and Basra, 
Bombay and Samarkand, where tho hordes of beggars sitting 
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in the dust of a rich man’s compound are not only the measure 
of his material worth but of his piety and charity. You can find 
Phillips Oppenheims in the Arabian Nights. They abound in 
Persian poetry and they can still be met in the flesh in all those 
hot, colourful, dusty lands where oriental splendour lives un¬ 
ashamedly alongside grinding poverty and squalor. It sounds 
much more evil than it is, for it is sanctioned by time but, like 
the Esquimau igloo, it will not transplant. It is the fact that it 
was transplanted in the person of Phillip Oppenheim that 
made it—and him—so very conspicuous. As a Caliph of 
Baghdad he would have merged happily and naturally into 
his background. 

So many word pictures of Phillip Oppenhoim survive to 
confirm this view of him. An eyewitness recalls having seen 
him emerge from the lift into the lobby of the Splendide Hotel 
in London. He walks a few paces down towards the flower 
shop, standing with lowered arms stiffly outstretched back¬ 
wards, chin up and chest thrust forward, without speaking a 
word. The girl in charge of the flower shop knows what to do. 
With a swiftness that is almost terrible to see she whip from 
a vase a dark red carnation, deftly twisting a little greenery 
with the stem, and slip it into his buttonhole. Without a word 
the great man walks crab fashion towards the door, which is 
flung open for him with a hasle that is almost indecent. At the 
kerb in Piccadilly stands a hired Daimler car, like some vast 
and imposing royal barge, its deep suspension ironing out the 
creases of the road. The door slams richly, the chauffeur leap 
into the driving seat. Within the hotel there is a sigh, , almost 
of relief, and life is resumed. 

Another picture survives of the early-morning ritual in the 
Hdtel de Paris suite at Monte Carlo. 

It is 8 a.m. Scotto, the Italian valet, arrives with a cup of tea, 
which his master drinks wryly. The masseur from Nice has 
already been standing patiently in the corridor for fifteen 
minutes. At a signal from Scotto the masseur enters timidly 
and tackles the very nearly hopless task of causing the Oppy 
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paunch to vanish. But lie tries and, at least, manages to make 
stiff muscles supple. There follows the ritual of the bath and, 
as at the Villa Deueron, it is the secretary’s duty to pour out 
the coffee and slice the buttered toast into convenient fingers. 
While breakfast is in progress, one hand at a time is being 
manicured by Aim tie, who is Mrs Oppenhoim’s personal maid. 
Is this not very inconvenient for Mrs Oppenheim ? Has she not 
some prior claim upon Aimde’s services ? It is too early in the 
morning to be humorous. 

The chauffeur, meanwhile, has driven tliirty-iive-odd kilo¬ 
metres to Cagnes and back to fetch the mail from the Villa 
Deveron and, while this is being examined and read, the hotel 
barber arrives for the morning shuvo. It has required the un¬ 
divided attention of five people, plus tho hotel waiter who 
brought the breakfast, to make it possible for Pliillips Oppen¬ 
heim to face the new day. One wonders whether at these times 
he remembered bleak episodes from his youth when, trem¬ 
bling with rage at the indignity of it, ho was compelled to make 
the shifts which poverty imposes on us all at some time in our 
lives, or so nearly all that we can afford to ignore the exceptions. 
It could be that more battles have been won in the harsh 
squalor of Eton than on its bettor publicised playing fiolds. 

There are many more such pictures but there is a monoton¬ 
ous similarity about them. These wore the moments when 
Oppy was at his genial best and happiest. The Sultan—and 
rightly so—was being served by his faithful slaves and, regard¬ 
less of how it may have appearod to other people, Phillips 
Oppenheim saw nothing incongruous about it. 

If Phillip Oppenheim’s love of luxury and ostentation gave 
him an oriental flavour, so did his attitude to women. He did 
not demand from them brains or beauty, although he liked 
beauty and mistrusted brains. He did not oven care very much 
whether they were kind to their mothers. But what he did 
demand from them was an infinite capacity for humility, 
obedience and self-effacement, as though they were joining 
some strict order which, of course, relaxed its rules in favour 
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of Phillips Oppenheim. What is even more remarkable is that 
the women seem to have liked it, a] though more probably, by 
an unconscious process of selection, he chose the kind of women 
who would submit to this kind of tyranny, who got some 
“kick” out of self-abasement. But whatever the explanation, 
the fact is that they allowed themselves to be treated with a 
lack of consideration rare even in a world which has not been 
conspicuously kind to women, especially the gentle, kind- 
hearted ones who prefer to say 11 Yes ’ ’ rather than to risk being 
hurtful by saying “No.” Nor, it should be added, is this last 
sentence in the smallest degree ironic. Women, in Oppy’s eyes, 
were—like cannon fodder—expendable. He was not actively 
cruel to them: rather the contrary. While they lasted they 
were treated quite kindly, and if they did not become assertive, 
demanding or in other ways troublesome, they could remain a 
long time in the orchestra provided, naturally, they raised no 
unreasonable objoctions to a fairly quick turnover in first 
violins. Oppy could, and frequently did, dismiss troublesome 
ladies because he found recriminations most distressing and it 
was on such occasions that he remembered conveniently that 
he had an artistic temperament, But what Oppy could never 
forgive was a woman who gave him his cangd: that was strictly 
against the rulos. 

No statistics are available regarding the number of girls and 
women who, after some quite unpardonable breach of the 
rules, were compelled to get out of the floating double bed and 
6wim home, and those were the days, don’t forget, when 
pnoumonia did not respond to modern mirade drugs. lint if 
the women themselves could be philosophical about it surely 
we can too, so let us believe that, all things considered, the ex¬ 
perience was essentially less unpleasant than being made to 
walk home in high-heeled shoes, 

The women in Oppy’s life, apart from the quality of 
humility already discussed, do not seem to have conformed to 
any particular type, despite some fairly intensive research on 
the subject. Willowy blonde or panting brunette,-they were all 
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one to Oppy. He abominated drunken women and discouraged 
talkative ones. There is no record of any fat woman in the 
orchestra, but aside from the foregoing he does not seem to 
have shown any marked preferences. Nevertheless, on one 
point Oppy was quite adamantine and, although he was 
severely criticised by Riviera society, which regarded him as 
narrow and old-fashioned, he insisted upon his womon being 
female. 

Homosexuality was one of his blind spots, lie not only dis¬ 
approved of it wholeheartedly in theory but he seems to have 
been curiously unable to recognise it even when thrust under 
his nose. Examination of a list of 271 invitations which went 
out to a cocktail party at the Villa Deveron reveals the interest¬ 
ing fact that, despite the host’s uncompromising hostility to 
such practices in theory, at least fifty-six of the invitations went 
to well-known “pansies”—the kind that made no secret of the 
matter—and seventeen to women who, even at this long range 
of time, have, with the kind collaboration of their contem¬ 
poraries, been identified as notorious Lesbians. But Oppy didn’t 
know, nor, we may be sure, did the 6traight-laced Elsie Opp— 
as she was called—whose strict Now England upbringing and 
sense of moral rectitude became apparent after some of Oppy’s 
more flagrant lapses from virtue. 

At one of these parties a young “pansy,” jealous of the fact 
that his hoy friend was talking to another man, lay down on the 
lawn and began to kick and scream until his boy friend paid 
him some attention. But the point of the story is that while 
Oppy thought, and said quite plainly, that this was most amaz¬ 
ing conduct, the inwardness of it escaped him altogether. 

There were so many women, some of them were charming, 
too, but they were all so reckless of their good names. Some of 
them still are. Three to whom the present writer lias talked, 
now in the sere and yellow leaf, seem proud of having gradu¬ 
ated from the floating double bed and other double beds in 
Nice, Monte Carlo, Aix-les-Bains, Saulieu, Paris and halfway 
round the world. They speak of it as though these quarter- 
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century-old indiscretions had, by some magic undisclosed, 
somewhat in the manner of a Lloyd’s survey, conferred upon 
them a certificate of bedworthiness, still valid. Quite positively 
there is no sense of embarrassment about it all, which, perhaps, 
is the right attitude. It is as though Oppy’s established reputa¬ 
tion as a connoisseur made it all different. Maybe it did. 

Some of the women, naturally enough, sold their favours on 
a more or less commercial basis, but most of these were in the 
late afternoon of Oppy’s life and there were not so many of 
them as might be supposed, for Oppy had singularly econom¬ 
ical ideas on the subject. The majority of them—and there 
seems no doubt about this—submitted themselves happily and 
voluntarily to the almost despotic tyr anny of this strange man . 
He must have cast spells about them, for even now the magic 
lingers and, despite the humiliation they suffered, the capri¬ 
cious demotions and the agonising sight of seeing the 
Sultan’s new favourite being prinked and perfumed for the 
ultimate sacrifice, they become misty-eyed at the memories 
evoked: “Dear, dear Oppy,” they say. “He was such a naughty 
boy I” 

Any fool can be unfaithful to his women but—and this is 
what makes Phillips Oppenheim stand out from his fellows— 
any fool cannot make them like it. 

What Oppy particularly resented was poachers. He did not 
mind short tenancies but he insisted upon them being exclu¬ 
sive. If he had been born a few thousand miles further east 
there seems little doubt that he would have approved of the 
custom of suttee. 

During the early days at the Villa Deveron this insistence 
upon exclusiveness was nearly responsible for rupturing an old 1 
friendship. One of the luncheon guests, the late Sir Henry 
Norman, whose centenary will be celebrated in 1958, felt im¬ 
pelled to take a rest in the afternoon. This suited Oppy very 
well because he had an assignation in his office with a pretty 
little woman who was a luncheon guest. But Oppy became 
gravely displeased when at 4 p,m. the lady had not put in an 
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appearance. At 4.30 p.in. lie became actively suspicious that 
Sir Henry Norman’s plea of fatigue had some sinister sig¬ 
nificance. At 3 p.m. he was sure of it, examining his brow in 
the mirror for signs of incipient horns. Indeed, ho took such 
a dark view of the maLLer that for several weoks afterwards he 
refused to speak to Sir Homy Norman who—and it ha9 taken 
over a quarter-contury to establish ihis—was complotoly guilt¬ 
less of the charges levelled against him in Oppy’s mind. The 
lady spent that lovely autumn afternoon in arms wliich wore 
more nearly her own age. She and thoir possessor were mar¬ 
ried a few weeks later and the marriage is still a happy one. 

In the 1920’s there wus a rich widow whom Oppy, over a 
period of some months, initiated into the otemal mysteries, 
until one day—at the Villa Dcveron —she too met a handsome 
young man more nearly hor own age who, like most un¬ 
attached males on the Riviera, was without visible means of 
support, and married him. Not only did Oppy decline to speak 
to either of them again but, when they came face to face over 
the next years, he confined Ids greeting to a sour look. The 
lady had broken the rules. 

Only one woman of the long processiou soerns to have been 
able to find the chink in Oppy’s armour and to exploit her dis¬ 
covery with any real success, and evon today the extent of that 
success is unknown. The trouble was that, when nearing the 
end of the long road and approacliing his dotage, Oppy seems 
to have been bitten by something suspiciously liko the bug 
called “luff,” although it is more prohahlo that as ho gazed 
at this—to borrow an American metaphor—“well stacked” 
young Mediterranean beauty he was shattered by the realisa¬ 
tion that he was gazing at his own Indian sununor. It must 
have been very frightening to a man who neodod women as 
the flowers need rain and sunshine. But while Oppy dallied 
with this dazzling creature in one room a male relation was 
stealing his well-filled wallet in another, The faithful Louise, 
who despite her caustic tongue really liked Oppy, bowled with 
rage as the pair raided the larder and the wine cellar, loading 
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tlie car with whole hams, canned goods, wines, spirits, 
cigarettes and cigars. The harvest—and one look at Oppy made 
that quite evident—was going to he a short one. They made 
the most of it. 

When a man falls into legend, especially in his own lifetime, 
people tend to keep the legend alive by fair means or foul. 
Furthermore, the subject himself tends to keep the legend 
alive as though it is expected of him. The legendary wit sits up 
late at night inventing epigrams. The legendary stoic feels 
impelled to break the ice and swim in the Serpentine long after 
there is any pleasure to be derived from so doing. Legendary 
old crocks set off on an annual walk to Brighton, risking heart 
failure and the blind staggers, in order to conform to a picture 
which has been created in the minds of others. These things 
are expected of them. 

When Phillip Oppenheim saw a good-looking woman he 
was expected to utter low growls, to paw the ground and circle 
the lady with one wing dropped like a rooster. It was expected 
of him and Phillip Oppenheim had made a fortune by doing 
what was expected of him. 

The ladies expected it, too. Before meeting Phillip Oppen¬ 
heim we may safely assume he was given what is known as 
a good “build-up” and when they were not seized by the 
scruff of the neck, hurled on to the nearest horizontal surface 
and raped, they felt neglected. 

Without any wish to belittle Oppy’s outstanding amatory 
gifts, there must linger the suspicion that these were some¬ 
what exaggerated, which is the penalty paid for falling into 
legend. Although Oppy’s interest in women was by no means 
confined to the obvious—for example, he delighted to play 
golf with women—he staff could not endure a rival male in the 
offing, even though that potential rival offered no real threat. 
He could not brook rivalry in any field. With women around 
him, whether they were taking down his dictation, cle anin g 
his toenails, massaging his neck or just telling him how won¬ 
derful he was, he was cock of his own little dunghill and on top 
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of the world. Oppy loved women because his soul demanded 
the sunshine of their smiles. 

The Oppenheim legends are legion, especially on the 
Riviera where his memory is still green. The most persistent 
of them all is false. It was said of him nearly a quarter-century 
ago that he was a patient of tho late Dr Sergo Voronoff, who 
leaped to fame as the author of monkey-gland surgery for jaded 
males and its equivalent for women who suffered from “that 
tired feeling.” 

It is not hard to guess how tho legend originated, for Oppy 
suffered a good deal from jealousy on the port of men of his 
own age and younger who had long ceased to enjoy the peren¬ 
nial springtimo in which it seemed that ho lived. What more 
natural than for them to attribute tho phenomenon to Dr 
Voronoff’s aid? Oppy could afford ihe feo of £5,000 which 
Voronoff demanded before he would work his miracles and, 
since most of his contemporaries could not, their jealousy was, 
if not laudable, understandable. 

In justice to Voronoff it must be said that many of tho cus¬ 
tomers were given what they believed lo bo good value for 
tlioir money, but the chief objection to the Voronoff treatment 
seems to have been that all the organs of the body were not 
strengthened to the same degree, with the result that ageing 
Romeos, rejoicing to find that spring had returned, committed 
such excesses that they died of heart failure, and as this often 
occurred in the wrong beds, tiro results were frequently most 
distressing. 

This is the time to kill for over the legend that Oppy ever 
consulted Dr Voronoff as a pationt. Why should lie, when one 
considers the matter, pay this brilliant Russian £5,000 for what 
nature had given him gratis ? 

There was a time when Oppy played with the idea of writing 
a novel based upon Voronoff’s remarkable discoveries in kin¬ 
dred fields. He discovered a way, for example, of taking minute 
sections of the testes of valuable rams and grafting them on to 
healthy but otherwise undistinguished rams so that their pro- 
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geny faithfully reproduced the wool-bearing qualities of the 
former. 

There seems no doubt that in his chosen field Voronoff was 
an outstanding man, but what finally dissuaded Oppy from 
trying to mate a story about it was the extreme difficulty of 
doing so with the delicacy and restraint which characterised 
all his books. He was, for example, profoundly shocked to learn 
that much of Voronoff’s skill and knowledge was acquired, 
shortly after he had qualified in Paris as a doctor, when he 
entered the employment of the Khedive of Egypt, where 
among his other duties was that of official castrator of eunuchs. 
He was, therefore—and even his critics must admit this— 
singularly well placed to acquire the kind of knowledge and 
skill for which he became famous later. 

Oppy was profoundly shocked. He might have employed 
Voronoff had it been necessary, but he certainly would not 
write of him. 

Laving as he did, the supreme and unchallenged despot of 
his own immediate home circle, Oppy was taking the same 
occupational risks as are taken by all potentates and dictators. 
There came a time inevitably when nobody thought it worth 
while to challenge his authority, or question his light to 
govern the lives of those around him in the way he did. Any 
questioning of his authority created a storm so unpleasant to 
the person concerned that it simply was not worth while. It 
happened slowly, gradually and subtly, but there came a time 
when he was surrounded by “yes-men” when what he really 
needed was the stimulus of opposition. 



13 The Pool of Memory 


It seems unkind to choose for analysis the worst hook written 
by a man who wrote 150 books and it would bo so unless that 
book were, as in this case, his aulo biography. The Pool of 
Memory is important, if we are to understand Phillips Oppen- 
lieim, because it reveals the things, the people and the in¬ 
cidents which he thought wero important, together with the 
gradual processes of deterioration in tliis man who might have 
achieved so much more than he did if he had set the sights of 
his ambition higher. 

Publishers who were also friends tided to persuade Oppy to 
withdraw this dreadful book and in so doing proved that they 
were in fact friends. But he was adamantine and insisted upon 
its publication. The book was done in fits and starts during 
1939,194-0 and 1941 when Oppy, then in his middle seventies, 
was morally and physically at a low obb, worried to distraction 
by the War and crushed by the sense of boing a futile, useless 
anachronism. Of this lamentably inadequate book The Times 
obituary notice of Phillips Oppenheim, published on B’ebrunry 
4th, 1946, says: 

In it he unfortunately concerned himself more with 
“celebrities” he had mot, many of them of comparatively 
little interest, than with his own methods and achieve¬ 
ments. 

So many of them were not even “celebrities," being merely 
Riviera notorieties, the not very appetising froth of a rootless 
expatriate society. 

The memoirs are revealing in another sense, if only for the 
warning they give us all of how old age warps human judg¬ 
ment. The Pool of Memory —the book by which Oppy wanted 
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to be remembered—is little more than a verbose gossip column 
between hard covers and a shallow gossip column at that. The 
best tiling about it is its title, while the only information of 
value to us is in its glaring omissions, the things Oppy either 
wanted to hide or which did not seem to him, important 
enough to set down. These last were, of necessity, the things 
we would like to know. It is, first, last and all the time, a Suc¬ 
cess Story which as such barely condescends to mention the 
existence of failure or difficulties. 

It is a most Christian book, for in it there is a kind word for 
everyone mentioned, whether deserving or not, with the ex¬ 
ception of the British consuls in Nice and Cannes in 1940. On 
this subject he says, and with surprising restraint: “First of all 
—it is not a pleasant thing to confess but it is nevertheless the 
truth—our Consuls from Cannes and Nice further along the 
coast had absolutely disappeared. No form of established 
authority was left, no official who could give advice, no facts 
on which one could pin one’s faith,” 

There was, of course, no reason wb y he should fill this book 
with tirades against or violent criticisms of anyone, but why 
could he not merely omit the names of those who were un¬ 
worthy of the unconvincing praises he lavishes on them? 
Surely, Phillips Oppenheim, the Prince of Storytellers, did not 
neod to be told that a story in which all the characters are 
virtuous tends to be a little cloying to the palate ? It is not sug¬ 
gested that, with a certain small number of exceptions, the 
people he writes about were villains, for such is fax from being 
the truth. It is worse than that, for most of them were merely 
excessively dull, uninteresting and pretentious people whose 
personal achievements were next door to nil, who would never 
have been heard of but for the accident of inheriting well- 
known names or marrying well-known people with a record of 
achievement behind them. 

Referring to Montagu Barstow, whose only claim to fame 
was being the husband of Baroness Orczy, Oppy eayB gratuit¬ 
ously that he was “an artist of no mean ability,” This simply 
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is not true and, granting for purposes of argumont that it was 
true, who cares ? 

Oppy had lived too long in the false aLmosphere of the 
Riviera among delicate plants which withered at the first cold 
breath of criticism. It is a pleasing quality in any man to be 
loyal to his frionds, but why, under the guiso of loyalty, try to 
bamboozle us ? There is no suggestion here that Montagu Bar- 
stow was a bad man. Indeed, very much to the contrary, for 
if he had been bad there might have boen a reason for his 
inclusion in a volume of memoirs. A large proportion of the 
English-speaking males on the Riviera wore, and still are, 
merely the husbands of rich women, which is not a good 
enough reason to expect anyone to be interested in their day¬ 
time activities. If Montagu Barstow wliiled away tho tedium 
of the hours during which his wife was dictating best-sellers, 
by doodling with a paintbrush, Oppy cannot sell him to us as 
“an artist of no mean ability,” oven though the definition is a 
pretty wide one. Everyone who lived on tho Riviora would 
have understood what Oppy meant, which was roughly this: 
Dear old Montagu wasn’t such a bad chap really, and aftor all, 
we went to his house often enough and Emmusba brought 
him along to the Villa Deveron, and now I come to think of it 
I did once see him daubing some paint on to a canvas, so why 
not.. .? 

But people whose critical faculties have not been numbed by 
living on tho Riviera cannot be expected to understand this 
and, but for this timely intervention, might have gone on 
through all eternity thinking of Montagu Barstow as another 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

On the very next page we read: “Of no one in this flotsam 
and jetsam world of the Riviera have I preserved more agree¬ 
able mem ories than of P. G. (Plum) Wodehouso and his de¬ 
lightful wife.” Again, who cares ? What Oppy might have told 
us and did not was of the evening when, with tears of grief 
and amazement pouring down his lined old face, he listened 
to the “Cassandra” broadcast telling Wodehouso, who had 
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just been broadcasting from Berlin, that his old school had been 
bombed by the Germans with loss of life and asking him 
whether his well-known sense of humour could find anything 
funny in that. 

No, Oppy mentioned none of that, but devotes nearly two 
pages to telling us that Wodehouse drove a golf ball 545 yards, 
beating his own record by five yards. 

Oppy’s only criticism of Wodehouse—and this oblique—is 
the latter’s preference for freshwater swimming as against 
salt. Then, somewhat cryptically, Oppy says: “P. G. is one of 
those men we hate to think of co nfin ed in a narrow space.” 
Even upon this subject there were two opinions at the time. 
There is reference to a Christmas spent by Viola Tree at the 
Villa Deveron. He mentions that at the Christmas party two of 
the ladies, regardless of their host’s feelings, refused to sit down 
at the same table, with disastrous results to a “beautifully 
balanced party.” 

Now all that may have been—doubtless was—true, but since 
the women concerned are not mentioned by name, nor their 
reasons for this anti-social conduct, the incident does not com¬ 
mand our breathless interest. Viola Tree and her husband 
stayed on until Twelfth Night, when something worth record¬ 
ing really happened: Viola Tree, despite a notable lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of her hosts, insisted upon reciting the 
whole of Twelfth Night, whereat Oppy left tho party flat. 
Nobody, not even Viola Tree, was permitted to steal the show 
like that. But all that Oppy tells us of that visit is about a stupid 
squabble between two stupid and jealous women. 

In a reference to King Gustav V of Sweden Oppy commits 
himself to a somewhat bewildering statement. It is best to 
quote verbatim from The Pool of Memory: 

In mixed foursomes His Majesty’s frankly expressed 
desire for victory was influenced a little by his penchant for 
the other sox. In other words, he chose his partners for their 
appearance upon the courts as well as for their skill. He pre¬ 
ferred both if he could get them, though. 

6 + 
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Now, as everyone on the Riviera, including Oppy, well knew, 
that monarch’s “penchant for the other sex" was not con¬ 
spicuous. Unless, of course, this is some cryptic reference to a 
third sex. 

There is no need to mince words upon this subject since the 
details of the odd tastes of King Gustav V received wide pub¬ 
licity a few years ago when a Swedish journalist was found 
guilty of trying to extort blackmail from the Swedish Royal 
Family on account of them. Oppy was, of course, quite right 
then in mentioning none of this, but it is a little hard to forgive 
him for setting down such nonsense when he knew, as well as 
anybody living, that this elongated monarch was far less 
interested in the beauty of his female tennis partners than in 
the chubby charms of the page boys at his Nice hotel. 

So it goes on, page after page of wearisome name-dropping 
which leaves us wondering how, old as he was when he wrote 
this book, he could believe that anyone except the people 
directly concerned could be interested. 

Early in the memoirs Oppy becomes discursive about the 
underworld of some European cities, with particular reference 
to Marseilles. Just as he is introducing us to the original Seven 
Taverns of Marseilles and we are beginning to grip the arms 
of our chairs with excitement, he lets us down with a thud 
which can be heard from one end of the Canebibre to the 
other: 

Here I have seen crime quite naked enough, but not the 

sort of crime one would care to write about. 

This is Phillips Oppenheim, master of thrills, writing, not some 
inhibited schoolmarm horrified by the lascivious looks of a 
guide. He goes on to recite a few incidents any of which might 
have happened in Soho. 

The most interesting thing in the Oppenheim memoirs—as 
distinct from the things he does not say—is his frank admission, 
which is self-evident at times, of the difficulty he finds in 
manipulating the truth. It is the strangeness of a sculptor 
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accustomed to work in soft malleable day suddenly called upon 
to work in granite. 

There is a chapter in the memoirs entitled “The Swimmer 
in the Night,” although the first three pages of the chapter 
merely put on record the difficulties just mentioned. Listen to 
this: 


Then there are the bad times through which one has 
passed. Who wants to drag them out again? Of what 
interest would it be to the most casual of readers to be asked 
to walk for a while in the unlit places? 

Here Oppy completely misses the point, for most readers do 
want to hear about the bad times, if only because a man’s 
failures do more to mould his character than his successes. 
Then comes a real cri du cceur: 

Worse almost than this is the terrible handicap of having 
always to tell the truth, or as near it as memory will allow. 
The small happenings and the great happenings, the 
pleasant sensations and the unpleasant ones of every day in 
one’s life would seem so different if one could treat them as 
a photographer does his crude work and touch them up.. . . 

If one could only call to one’s help one’s imaginative 
gifts at certain limes, when swinging the lamp of romance 
down the corridors of time, what a different result you could 
arrive at with pen and paper i (I have never appreciated the 
joy of writing fiction so much as during the intervals be¬ 
tween those days when I have sat down and striven to write 
of truthful happenings, to describe everything just as it 
really appeared.) 

Here it is again I 

Worse than anything in this business of writing Memoirs 
is the ghost who walks by one’s side—this grim and ever¬ 
present necessity of telling the truth, and the whole truth, 
Even the best hours one has spent, even the cleverest things 
one has said or done, could have been so much improved in 
the telling by just a touch of imagination. 
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There is something so transparently honest about these admis¬ 
sions that one warms to the old man, feels for him as he 
flounders with his difficulties. 

Oppy never was a liar in the accepted sense of the word. It 
was just simply that he believed Truth looked better wearing 
a pretty frock. Partly responsible, of course, was his natural 
gift as a storyteller. A confirmed escapist himself, no one knew 
better than he how wonderfully transformed ugly things could 
be when wrapped in a pretty package. Lastly, there was the 
Riviera, where life was dedicated to the proposition that any- 
thing ugly must be thrust hurriedly out of sight. 

Then, immediately after these frank confessions, Oppy tells 
the story of the swimmer in the night. It is not a good story, 
for it ends somewhat pointlessly with the reader knowing no 
more than he did at the beginning. Here is an example of the 
difficulty he finds in manipulating the truth. He tells of sitting 
on the deck of his yacht at night and hearing the passage of a 
powerful swimmer, which occurs on several occasions. He says: 

The first time I saw this intruder upon my solitude he 
was swimming upon his side with his face turned towards 
the boat. He smiled ever so slightly. 

Now that is pure imagination. Even if swimmers in the night 
do smile, their smiles remain invisible. On another occasion 
there was: 

Again that puzzling smile, a courteous shake of the head 
and he passed on.... 

Then, determined to be virtuously truthful, he ensures that 
the story will be dull and there comes the last of these evenings 
when the swimmer in the night is in difficulties and has to be 
helped aboard the yacht. Oppy gives him a glass of neat 
whisky: 

He bowed as he raised his glass and I recognised him. I 
scarcely knew what to say. 
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And this is wliat struggling with the truth does to the Prince 
of Storytellers: 

“We used to meet in Monte Carlo,” I ventured. 

The smile came back to his face. Perhaps he saw surprise 
in mine. 

“You believe that I have come back from the dead, mon¬ 
sieur,” he said. “I am like one of the miraculous heroes of 
your own stories—yes ?” 

“Well, I heard that you had fallen into trouble,” I told 
him. 

He drank more of the whisky. There were no half 
measures about it. In a few minutes he was a strong man 
again. 

“I shall never die by drowning, monsieur,” he assured 
me lightly. “I escaped that other death. It was a woman 
who saved me, but no one will ever know how.” 

“It was the woman who was always with you—very 
beautiful but very delicate?” I asked. 

“It was she who saved me,” he assented. “There were 
some who knew her name. There were, I fear, a few who 
knew mine.” 

“I did,” I told him. 

He brooded over that. Then he continued. 

“I was tricked across the frontier,” he confided, rising and 
throwing away the cigarette he had been smoking. “They 
did not take the trouble to try me. My name and record were 
sufficient, but she saved me, that woman.” 

“How?” I asked 

It was bad manners but it was instinct. I do not think that 
he even heard me. He stood up on deck and looked across 
towards the mount ains . There was a flickering light halfway 
up one of the nearer slopes beyond Biot. 

“We have a little farm there,” he told me. “This is my 
only recreation. My companion is dying. We cannot go to 
Switzerland. She will not leave me. I shall not leave her, 
We are very happy. When the end comes, I too shall remove 
myself. It will be a great favour to an unfortunate man, sir, 
if you will forget this meeting, or perhaps,” he added, as he 
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threw off his borrowed dressing-gown, “as others have seen 
me on board, if you will forget my name.” 

I shook hands with him. I watched his dive—a perfect 
gesture. I have never seen him since. I consider that I have 
kept my word, for his name has never passed my lips. But 
oh, the handicaps of writing Memoirs. If only I could have 
told his story 1 

It is hard to believe that Pliillips Oppenheim wrote that but 
it does illustrate, better than anything else he himself has said 
on the subject, the fearful difficulties he encountered when 
struggling with the truth. It is the sort of pointless anecdote 
that might find its way into a parish magazine written by a 
fourteen-year-old with literary ambitions. 

And there is what makes Phillips Oppenheim a human and 
appealing figure. Like the tens of millions of people for whom 
he wrote he found true-life stories unspeakably drab, so he set 
to work to write something better. 

What Oppy failed to realise was that people, the great mass 
of people for whom he wrote, would have been intensely 
interested to know something of his methods and of the mental 
approach to writing which enabled him to maintain such a 
Iremendous outpouring for so many years. Now, in the retro¬ 
spect, one is forced to conclude that he did not do so because he 
himself saw nothing remarkable in his feat. 

Phillips Oppenheim, bearing in mind that he was a vain 
man, was curiously modest about bis achievements which, 
even if he did no more than read his own press cuttings, he 
would have known were remarkable in the eyes of others. 

All that we know about the way he wrote is, essentially, that 
it came easily and naturally to him, which, more than any 
other single thing, explains his phenomenal success. He was 
above all tilings a square peg in a square hole from the hour 
when he got rid of the leather business. He was like a man 
living upon the interest of his debts, able to capitalise his own 
fundamental weakness, which was his inability to face un¬ 
pleasant facts. His ability to create such a pleasant and satis- 
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fying dream world into which his readers could escape is, 
surely, evidence of his own great need for such a refuge. Its 
prime function was to provide him with a lullaby and of far 
less importance was the fact that it made him a rich man. 

Never was a man’s life divided into two equal parts with 
such a mathematical exactitude. The Leicester leather mer¬ 
chant died in or about 1906, aged forty. The merchant of 
dreams, who had been floundering for years, trying to lead a 
JekyU-and-Hyde existence between leather and literature, 
malting himself unhappy in the process, then came into his 
own and became the Phillips Oppenheim whose name has been 
a household word for forty or more years. 

These things, dragged into the foreground, are obvious 
enough to us now, but they were not obvious to the man who 
lived them. He took all his gifts for granted, as he did the easy 
flow of his stories. It must he so, otherwise he would have 
thought it worth while to tell us about it. 

Even if the argument may smack of sophistry, it is some¬ 
times hard to escape the conclusion that the things left unsaid 
in autobiographies have far more significance than the things 
which emerge. If this be true, then The Pool of Memory 
assumes a significance which is not apparent at first reading. 
Its author, so accustomed to handling fantasy with expert 
hands, treats the truth timidly as though he knew it was 
something beyond his power to control. Which, of course, it 
was. 



14 Princesses Galore 


The French have a saying that “all cats are grey at night” 
which seems to be particularly apt in regard to Riviera royalty, 
pseudo-royalty and nobility. Oppy, who as he grew older, like 
most of us, became somewhat more philosophical, seemed to 
believe that one princess between the sheets was very much 
like another. If they were good-looking enough he did not en¬ 
quire too closely into their royal backgrounds. Nevertheless, 
without in any way minimising Lhis amazing man’s attraction 
to women, one is compelled to wonder how they found this 
ageing novelist as attractive as they apparently did. Money was 
not the lure because, with one notable exception, they all had 
a great deal more than he had. They were so amazingly indis¬ 
creet about it, too. 

Like the lovely “Princess Bemasconi,” they all had names 
which might have been lifted out of Italian menus. In the 
early twenties there was the Princess “Macaroni” who 
achieved a certain notoriely by reason of her uninhibited be¬ 
haviour. She came originally from Kansas City and, like almost 
all the Dollar Princesses of the Riviera, was widowed young, 
her husband succumbing in his late forties to the occupational 
hazard of being an American millionaire. 

The “Prince ” had been a waiter in Bucharest, a professional 
dancing partner in Paris (the word gigolo seems to have passed 
out of use) and, a tendency to put on weight having made this 
last a precarious way of earning a living, was just settling down 
to the sheltered and relatively dignified life of a pimp, with 
three girls in his modest stable, when he met Nemesis in the 
person of a derk employed by the owner of a fleet of hire 
limousines much used by visiting Americans. 

Learning that a wealthy American widow, who had hired a 
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limousine for a Grand Tour of Europe, was in the market for a 
prince, or other titled European, the clerk thought of the ex- 
waiter from Bucharest who, when washed and wearing clean 
clothes, looked a great deal more like a prince than the 
genuine article. 

With the help of a Roumanian lawyer who was a political 
exile in Paris, the necessary papers were prepared or faked. In 
France they tend to ask too many questions of those who wish 
to marry, so the marriage took place in Dubrovnik, where a 
more liberal atmosphere prevailed, and the bridal couple came 
to live in Monte Carlo. The romance did not last long and the 
“Prince” soon faded off the scene, leaving the “Princess” to 
live in splendid solitude. 

Oppy introduced her to Rupert Brooke’s poems and this little 
romantic interlude, while it lasted, set many tongues wagging, 
for the Princess Macaroni had that kind of spectacular blonde 
beauty which makes discretion of any kind laughably impos¬ 
sible. The romance might have lasted longer if the Princess 
had not become a drunkard. Oppy did not like drunken women. 

There was another whose origins are quite obscure, but let 
us call her Princess “Ravioli,” as her sojourn on the Riviera 
was packed so full of incident. She arrived out of the blue, 
spent some weeks in one of the better suites of the Hdtel de 
Paris in Monte Carlo, which, being known as expensive, is 
always a good way to launch a brilliant career on the Riviera, 
and disappeared shortly afterwards on a motoring holiday in 
Italy. When she returned she was married to the chauffeur 
who had, in the meanwhile, been promoted to Prince Ravioli. 
They set up house at Beaulieu but, in the modem phrase, the 
romance didn’t “jell.” The Princess kept a tight hold on the 
purse strings, which was a shattering blow to the Prince, who 
bemoaned his fate loudly to anyone who would listen. Accord¬ 
ing to his story cigarette money was doled out to him daily. The 
love of his life was motor-cars but he was forbidden to drive 
any of the three cars owned by the Princess because leaping out 
of the car and opening the door with a flourish had, through 

6 * 
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long usage, become a reflex with him and notliing short of 
being handcuffed to the Princess would have stopped him com¬ 
mitting this gaffe. The poor man was never really happy with¬ 
out a peaked cap, but he was cured of that. What mortified the 
Princess was the never-to-be-forgotten evening when, clad in 
full evening dress with decorations (these can be picked up 
quite reasonably in Monte Carlo), he escorted her to the opera. 
Pausing on the threshold to douse his cigarette like a little 
gentleman, he “parked” it behind his left ear to resume smok¬ 
ing in the interval. 

Then there occurred one of those convenient incidents which 
occur in well-tailored novels. Having a few francs to spare one 
day the Prince bought a ticket in the French National Lottery 
and—you’ve guessed it already—he won a large fortune. He 
learned of his good fortune while sipping an apdritif in a Monte 
Carlo cafd and he never even returned to the house to collect 
his clothes and other belongings. He vanished and was never 
heard of again on the coast, leaving the Princess to console her¬ 
self in any way she pleased. 

Among those who tried to console the Princess was Oppy 
but here, too, the association was brief. The lady had the voice 
of a steam calliope and in moments of irritation used the kind 
of language which Oppy deplored. 

Oppy’s favourite Dollar Princess was an extremely pretty 
young American woman from San Francisco who had in¬ 
herited several million dollars from her father, who was a con¬ 
temporary of the immortal Cappy Ricks, the fictional name of 
Robert Dollar. This one—let us call her Princess “Spaghetti” 
because she was tall, willowy and slender—came of sound 
pioneer stock and declined to go through the degrading 
business of marrying ex-waiters or pimps or chauffeurs. The 
whole business was too sordid and undignified. 

Nevertheless, she liked the gay surface life of the Riviera, 
the constant movement, the light and airy chatter. Her father 
had been a somewhat sombre, brooding man of Lowland Scot¬ 
tish ancestry and immense respectability, the kind of man who 
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would have turned in his grave had he known that his fortune 
was being used to support a Riviera prince in luxury. 

One day, without any warning and, more important still, 
without the production of a prince, this lovely willowy young 
blonde announced that she was Princess Spaghetti. Just like 
that. The Riviera, hardened to almost anything, took a deep 
breath, swallowed hard and, because she had several million 
dollars to prove that she was a princess, believed her. Further¬ 
more, like the princess in the fairy tale, she lived happily ever 
after. She and Oppy were for some years friends but, almost 
incredible to relate, nothing more. 

The foregoing may convey the wholly false impression that 
Oppy consorted exclusively with “phony” or Riviera prin¬ 
cesses, which is far from being the truth, for one of Oppy’s girl 
friends only narrowly missed becoming a queen and probably 
would have been Queen of Portugal if in 1910 Dom Manoel 
had not been dethroned and Portugal a year later declared a 
republic. 

The lady in question was the American-born Maria, Duchess 
of Braganza, who, for a person of her rank, was extremely poor. 
When in London, where Oppy met her, she was in the habit 
of staying at the Ritz, where she occupied a servant’s bedroom 
on the attic floor. This did not prevent her from leaving “the 
book” downstairs in the entrance hall for visitors to sign. She 
was petite, dainty, vivacious and most likeable. Even when over 
sixty years of age, she was youthful in appearance. Her poise 
and personality enabled her to carry off strange situations with 
a high hand. Once, when invited to stay with the Oppenheims 
at Reepham House, she arrived with four cardboard boxes as 
her only baggage. It seems that a certain originality of mind, 
quite as much as poverty, was responsible for this. 

The Duchess was then living in America but she made an 
annual pilgrimage to Europe to visit her husband’s tomb. 

A large reception given in her honour at Reepham House 
was really shattered when, having just come from her hus¬ 
band’s tomb, she complained bitterly that he had been so badly 
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embalmed that his left cheek had turned green and one of his 
hands had fallen off. She seemed genuinely astonished when 
her listeners turned away, finding this somewhat too macabre 
for their taste. She must have been a strange woman with a 
more than ordinary interest in morbid subjects. 

The Duchess of Braganza was a frequent visitor to the 
Riviera, where she was. widely entertained, a genuine royal 
duchess having roughly the same scarcity value as hen’s teeth. 
She was popular among the “phonies,” too, for they were 
always glad to have among them someone whose pretensions 
would bear investigation. 

Her morbid interest in the state of preservation of her 
former husband was well known and it became the thing to do 
on meeting her each year when she arrived after her annual 
visit to her husband’s tomb to enquire about his general condi¬ 
tion. For several consecutive years—whether true or not—she 
announced happily that his beard was growing with great 
luxuriance. She seemed genuinely delighted. 

Oppy, who detested mention of anything morbid, must have 
found other compensations in her society and other subjects of 
conversation, for they spent much time together. 

Although Maria was a frequent visitor aboard the floating 
double bed, opinion seems to be divided as to whether or not 
she was a graduate. There are still those who remember seeing 
her on her last visit to the Riviera, dancing with Oppy on the 
tiny deck space to the strains of Parlez-moi d’amour played on 
a portable gramophone, with one of the lesser members of the 
orchestra providing the motive power—this was before the 
days of electric turntables—and serving cocktails. 

After years of real poverty the Duchess married a former 
admirer—a rich Bostonian—who died leaving her a consider¬ 
able fortune, which enabled her to end her days in the kind of 
dignity and comfort consonant with her erstwhile rank. 

A portrait of the Duchess of Braganza, commissioned by an 
unknown admirer and never paid for, hangs on the stairs of a 
Vence villa today. One is tempted to feel that Fate was kind to 
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her "by preventing her from becoming a queen. She was too 
vivacious, too alive and not quite dignified enough. A stranger 
looking at the portrait is tempted to believe that he would have 
liked her. But a queen . . . that is something different. A queen 
has to remember that she is an institution rather than a woman 
and somehow Maria, Duchess of Braganza, does not look like 
an institution. 

Two wars and the changed social conditions of Europe have 
been primarily responsible for destroying the French Riviera 
as a resort of the Hite, simply because there are not left in the 
world enough of the Hite who have sufficient money to afford 
the Riviera way of life. 

But, forgetting for the moment such almost cosmic causes 
as these, the real architect of the Riviera’s decline, if one man 
can be held responsible, was the late Frank Jay Gould. 

When, by rescuing from their primaeval desolation the sand 
dunes which went down to the shores of Golfe Juan, he created 
the resort known as Juan-les-Pins, he dealt the final blow to 
any sort of decorum on the Riviera and, coincidentally, en¬ 
couraged the * * phonies ’ ’! This is the kind of oblique statement 
that requires some elucidation. 

When Juan-les-Pins first became a resort, for reasons en¬ 
tirely unknown to the present writer, it attracted almost 
instantly the most raffish group of people that ever descended 
upon the Riviera. Living conditions were fairly primitive and 
the place was cheap. The starvation in Central Europe during 
the 1914-18 war had—presumably because of the known or 
suspected value of s unshin e—given a great fillip to what may 
be called nature worship. At that time it did not go quite as 
far as nudism but there was, especially in Germany and 
Austria, a large group of people which believed that the ex¬ 
posure of the body to the sun’s rays was of enormous value to 
people who were suffering from the results of malnutrition 
and other deficiencies. 

Almost overnight, or so it seemed, there appeared upon the 
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beach at Juan large numbers of lovely, honey-blonde Viennese 
women, with and without their hairy male escorts. A great 
many of the women—and rememboring the poverty of 
Austria then who shall blame them ?—were “passage workers ” 
who had scraped up the one-way fare and were relying upon 
the world’s oldest profession to buy a ticket home. 

Now, as any merchant will confirm, one of the most effective 
ways of selling goods is to put them in the shop window. This 
is precisely what these gorgeous young women did and, since 
they are no longer in evidence, one must presume that they 
earned the price of thoir return tickets and it was from this 
small and seemingly unimportant beginning that sunbathing 
on the Riviera became lire vogue. Hitherto, as has been men¬ 
tioned elsewhere, during the summer months Riviera hotels 
were closed tight. The few people who swam did so wearing 
extensive swim-suits and large floppy-hats—for men and 
women—to protect their heads from the sun. 

One of these lovely Viennese, allegedly a baroness, walked 
past Oppy one day while he was dictating under a sun um¬ 
brella. So strikingly beautiful was her figure that Oppy, like 
an actor who has forgotten his lines, just “ dried up.” It is the 
only recorded instance of him having done so. According to the 
legend which has survived, Oppy made her acquaintance in 
the water and disappeared with her in the direction of Cannes. 
When some ten days later he came up for air and returned to 
circulation (we hope after providing the baroness with a ticket 
to Vienna), he had completely lost the thread of the story he 
had been writing and had to begin again. But it was all in a 
spirit of dean fun. 

How, it may now be asked, did all this have such a far- 
reaching effect upon the general standards of decorum on the 
Riviera? The answer is painfully simple. Nudism or semi- 
nudism shares with death the distinction of being the great 
leveller. The most elementary knowledge of biology and 
anthropometry proves beyond all possibility of doubt that a real 
princess with her dothes off is indistinguishable from, a 
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“phony” princess similarly attired. Tens of thousands of people 
made this discovery more or less simultaneously. No more 
devastating blow has ever been levelled at the very founda¬ 
tions of organised Society. What was the good of being a 
duchess on a bathing beach when, in the absence of clothes, a 
duchess looked no better than a scullery maid and, within the 
limited scope of the present writer’s observation, nothing like 
as attractive as most ? The more people began to expose their 
bodies instead of their clothes, which wore essentially the 
uniform of their rank, the less advantage there was in being 
of high rank. 

Thus began the Golden Age of the Riviera “phonies ” which 
is still in full flower. On the beach at Cannes today a woman 
who strip well, as they say of boxers, needs no patent of 
nobility to achieve social success. 

Whether or not the decorum of the Riviera, never very 
conspicuous even in Victorian days, was worth preserving is at 
best debatable and there can he no denying that the majority 
of Riviera “phonies,” male or female, have been vastly more 
attractive human beings than the dreary dregs of decaying 
European nobility have been for a long time. So perhap, 
after all, we owe a vote of thanks to the memory of the late 
Frank Jay Gould who gave us so many splendidly decorative 
“phonies”. 

What is so sad is that Phillip Oppenheim is not with us to 
write about them, for he, and he alone, seems to have had that 
rare and precious gift of weaving from his imagination the 
most improbable, sometimes laughably improbable, people and 
yet, by the magic of his pn, clothing them with the raiment 
of probability so that not only do we accept them at face value 
for a few hours but we find ourselves liking them. 



15 The Lengthening Shadows 


In 1955, when P hillip s Oppenheim had almost reached the 
biblical three score years and ten, he became uncomfortably 
aware, in the picturesque phrase of some unremembered 
writer or orator, Lhat “the sky was dark with chickens coming 
home to roost.” Suddenly, and in the customary way of mis¬ 
fortunes and annoyances, everything seemed to go wrong at 
once. 

At the top of the list, probably colouring and magnifying 
all the other upsets, was a troublesome and painful prostate 
gland. 

Next in importance, the French Revenue—the unpopular 
Contributions Directes —had begun to breathe heavily down the 
necks of rich foreigners, who were talking darkly of persecu¬ 
tion without offering any good reason why, in the land where 
Libertd, Egalitd and Fraternitd flourished,- they should not 
relieve the tax burden of their hosts. There were at that 
time thousands of rich foreigners living on the Riviera, in 
Paris and around Biarritz, living pleasantly and with the mini¬ 
mum of interference, without contributing a copper in direct 
taxation. The rights and wrongs of it all are not important here. 
The only opinion with which we are concerned is that of 
Phillips Oppenheim, whose indignation, doubtless not at all 
soothed by his prostate trouble, knew no bounds. He was barely 
coherent on the subject. 

As if these were not enough, there was woman trouble 
which, especially to a man of Oppy’s concupiscent habit, could 
have been and probably was the most distressing of all the 
chickens looking for a roost. 

There is, apparently, no limit to the self-deception of an 
ageing Romeo. We can understand that he himself had fallen 
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in love with a young girl, if only because the pattern is so 
familiar. But that he had been able to believe that a young 
mistress, several years under thirty, really reciprocated that 
love without ulterior purpose, suggests that age and experi¬ 
ence, which are alleged to give us sober and mature judgment, 
do nothing of the kind. A grey beard, so often accepted as 
evidence of sagacity, frequently conceals the truth that a young 
fool has become an old one. It happens all the time. 

Let us then accept as the fact it is that until Oppy had been 
presented with conclusive evidence to the contrary, he did 
believe that he was loved for himself alone. Twenty years 
later, looking at the episode through coldly detached eyes, it is 
easy to be facetious at his expense, but, remembering that 
Women and Writing, with more than the initial letter “W” 
to link them, were beyond the least doubt the most important 
things in his life, the defection of this mistress was a severe 
blow to him. The mental disturbance caused every weakness 
in his body to flare up. A copper-lined digestive system began 
to go back on him and, worse, he began to suffer from insomnia. 

Suddenly, and with almost no warning, Oppy announced 
that he was going to leave France. His ostensible reasons for 
doing things were seldom the real ones, so, for want of a better 
one, he gave out that the high cost of living, coupled with the 
shrunken value of the pound sterling since 1951, made it im¬ 
possible for him to remain. As his total income, earned and 
unearned, was not far short of $100,000 during that year, 
from this distance the pretext does not look very convincing. 

With an electrifying abruptness, orders were given for the 
Villa Deveron to be sold and the furniture moved and, like a 
conjuring trick, the Oppenheims appear in the Old Govern¬ 
ment House Hotel in Guernsey, where they intend to remain 
until they find a house which pleases them. 

The decision to move to Guernsey hung upon one of those 
fortuitous, fairy-light occurrences which seem to play such a 
telling part in human affairs. One day between seasons, when, 
there were only two people in the Cagnes golf dub house, 
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Oppy and a Captain Rattigan, the secretary, the latter read 
aloud a letter wliich he had just received from a former mem¬ 
ber who had settled in Guernsey and wrote of it in glowing 
terms. The writer was a man named Langley, who liked to be 
accorded a “de” in view of his claim to have been descended 
from Edmund de Langley, Duke of York. Langley was an 
“amateur de chdteaux ” in the words of a former Moire of 
Thdoule, where one of them was situated, and was unable to 
sleep properly in a dwelling place which had no turrets and 
battlements. 

An early casualty of the move from Cagnes-sur-Mer to 
Guernsey was Echo I, the famous floating double bed, which 
drew just too much water to he brought from the Mediter¬ 
ranean by way of the French rivers and canals. A Canadian 
who offered to bring her round by sea, across the Bay of Biscay 
in autumn weather, was badly injured in Marseilles and had to 
abandon the journey. To add to Oppy’s discomfiture, there was 
a flaw in the insurance which made him personally liable. 

Echo I, with an abruptness which characterised many of 
Oppy’s decisions at that time, waB thereupon sold for a trifling 
sum where she stood in dry dock. 

The Oppenheims, meanwhile, had bought and moved into 
an important house called Le Vauquiedor , just outside St 
Peter Port, Guernsey. 

During the winter of 1953-56, perhaps to stimulate the 
author’s imagination with salt water, it was decided to spend 
a few months in Jamaica. The experiment, if that were its 
purpose, was most successful, for on the outward-bound voyage 
he dictated a book entitled The Man Underneath, which wa9 
published under the title of Envoy Extraordinary. 

In 1956, in which year Oppy celebrated his seventieth birth¬ 
day, he could look back with satisfaction upon some monu¬ 
mental achievements. In forty-two years of non-stop writing 
he had completed and published 105 novels and 55 published 
volumes of short stories, together with an incalculable wordage 
in other short stories and articles. Whether he did derive from 
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this backward glance the satisfaction to which he was entitled 
is extremely doubtful, for his preoccupation was with the 
future rather than the past. It was suggested to Oppy from 
more than one quarter that he might now slacken the pace: 
as well to tell a man who is running downhill that his pace is 
dangerous. 

With most writers writing is a means to an end. It had once 
been so with Oppy. But now he knew that writing was the end 
itself. Success had not brought with it contentment of mind . 
Success meant little to a man suffering agonies with his pros¬ 
tate gland. Altogether out of sympathy with on-creeping old 
age, he was not learning how to grow did gracefully. He could 
still snatch a few hours of pleasure in his best r61e, that of 
genial host, but most other pleasures, with one notable excep¬ 
tion, had lost their savour. Echo II, a much more ambitious 
craft, had been bought to take the plage of Echo I, and Oppy’s 
happiest hours were spent aboard her, cruising between the 
Channel Islands and across to the coast of France. But the 
greatest happiness of all, preferably at sea, was to go on writing. 
Somehow as he wove his essentially decent, uncomplicated 
tales, the aches and ills of old age and the nostalgic longing for 
the halcyon days of youth which would never return were for¬ 
gotten. He could still lie back in a deck chair, lost to all sense 
of his surroundings, dictating until his voice began to fail. At 
these times the lines of care and age, deeply etched as they 
were, seemed to be smoothed away, as the puckered face of an 
upset child changes at the touch of a well-loved hand. When 
he came to the end of his ideas, or his secretary reached the end 
of her endurance, he would return reluctantly to the world of 
reality. 

During the winter of 1956-37 the trip to Jamaica was re¬ 
peated. The appalling dullness of luxury hotels, which, like the 
bored rich who haunt their corridors, are the same the world 
over, would have been intolerable to Oppy who, thanks to a 
London surgeon, was feeling better, if the winter’s tedium had 
not been relieved by a little romance. The lady in question 
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had once before caught the roving eye of an oriental potentate, 
even if not a sultan, in the person of Kemal Ataturk. 

"When this little romance went on the rocks Oppy was res¬ 
cued from boredom by a letter from his old friend Alf McIntyre, 
the head of Little, Brown & Co., who announced that the firm 
was about to celebrate its centenary, having been founded in 
1857, and would be delighted if Oppy would come to Boston as 
their guest to take part in the celebrations. 

From the moment he received the letter, Oppy was a 
changed man. It lifted him from his black moods and imagin¬ 
ings. He was no longer an unwanted, septuagenarian has-been 
whose hour had struck, eking out the tail end of his life in 
bitter obscurity. He was wanted. He belonged. 

Like an expectant lover on the way to join his mistress, 
Oppy passed the voyage from Jamaica to New York preparing 
the speech he planned to give at the Centenary Celebrations. 
He was as excited and pleased as a schoolboy, shedding the 
years as every beat of the ship’s propellers carried him north¬ 
wards. 

He was at this time beginning to prepare the noles upon 
which five years later ho based his memoirs and one of the 
first familiar faces he saw in New York was that of Valentine 
Williams, who, many years previously, had given him such 
excellent advice upon the subject, advice which—regrettably 
—ho had ignored. No detailed record exists of the conversa¬ 
tions between those two old friends in New York but Oppy 
appears to have been slightly nettled by some suggestion to the 
effect that it was already many years too late for him to begin 
writing his memoir's. 

Eric Pinker, whose representation of Oppy in the United 
States had been so brilliantly successful since the death of his 
father, J. B. Pinker, had reserved a splendid suite at the Bitz- 
Carlton which, although far from being the most spectacular, 
was probably the most highly regarded by Europeans of any 
New York hotel. 

With Pinker and the Little, Brown publicity department 
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beating tlie drums, Oppy was given the “full treatment” in 
New York. He loved it. He loved every min ute of it. He would 
show them whether he was a tired, beaten old man or not. 

Oppy believed—knew—that he was not beaten, just as he 
knew, with a frightening certainty, that at this precise moment 
he was at the zenith of his life. The rocket had reached the 
point where it seems to slow down, pause and turn over, pre¬ 
paratory to its swift descent. As a showman, with an instinctive 
understanding of the art of timing, he knew that this was his 
little moment and he deter min ed to make the most of it. 

By a piece of brilliant improvisation it was discovered by 
some genius in the Little, Brown organisation that, not only 
was this the Little, Brown Centenary but, by a happy coinci¬ 
dence, it marked, too, the publication by Little, Brown & Co., 
of the hundredth Phillips Oppenheim title. From a publicity 
point of view this was tailored to order. 

There is surprisingly little on record, outside the pages of 
his memoirs, bearing in mind that he was a vain man and liked 
publicity, of what Oppy had to say about Phillip Oppenheim. 
His speech at the Little, Brown Centenary Dinner at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel on March 31st, 1937, assumes therefore some im¬ 
portance for present purposes. It carries, too, a ring of truth. 
What he has to say about his methods is completely confirmed 
by his secretary. Let us listen to Oppy at this splendid moment 
in his long career. It was a good speech, well delivered and 
admirably adapted to the occasion. It was, too, and one feels 
he must have known it, Ms swan song. 

Story writing is an instinct. I write stories because, if I 
left them in my brain where they are endlessly effervescing, 

I would be subject to a sort of mental indigestion. 

Story writing was my ambition from the first. My father 
was a clever story teller—he never printed anything, 
though. "When we were small children he made each of us 
write a story on Christmas evening—he wrote one h im sel f 
—and they were read out and we verted as to wMch we liked 
best. My father always won. We were not allowed to vote 
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each for himself. I shall never forget my father’s astonished 
face when one Christmas I won the prize. I was only thirteen 
and was quite considerably pleased with myself. 

This simple statement, simply told, is evidence that he was, 
when one scratched away the veneer of over-sophistication, an 
essentially simple man. 

Now we get to the real reason why, for so long, he bore un¬ 
challenged the title of the Prince of Storytellers. 

I was eighteen years old when my first short story was 
published and only twenty when my first novel appeared. I 
have, therefore, had more than forty years of story writing 
and the first thing which it occurs to me to say about it is 
that I do not think there can he another profession in the 
world which maintains its hold upon its disciples to such an 
extreme extent. I do not know how else to account for the 
fact that today I sit down to commence a new story with 
exactly the same thrill as I did at twenty. The love of games 
and sport, of sea and mountains, the call of strange cities, 
wonderful pictures and unusual people, however dear they 
may still remain to one, lose something of their first and 
vital freshness with the passing of the years. Not so the sight 
of that blank sheet of paper waiting for .the thoughts and 
pictures which crowd their way into the brain. For every 
story has about it something new; every slowly unwinding 
skein of fancy leads along some untrodden paths into virgin 
fields. The lure of creation never loses its hold. Personally 
I cannot account for the fact. Perhaps it springs from 
the inextinguishable hope that one day there will he horn 
the most wonderful idea that has ever found its way into the 
brain of a writer of fiction, an idea, dim glimmerings of 
which have passed through the mind when one is half awake 
and half dreaming. Every imaginative writer knows these 
Will o* the Wisps. With the morning their light has gone 
hut they do their good work—they keep hope alive. 

His deep, resonant, penetrating voice filled the room. People 
who had endured the insufferable boredom of countless after- 
dinner speakers, uttering the well-worn platitudes and cleaned- 
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up jokes, stopped chattering to their neighbours and began to 
listen. This was an event. Although there were other practised 
speakers, including Christopher Morley, those who were there 
that night acknowledged that Oppy stole the show. 

One only has to pick up a Phillips Oppenheim novel at 
random to realise the truth of what follows: 

I do not know how a novel will develop when I begin it. 
I get a vision of two good characters—the man (he is the 
main thing) and the woman (very secondary). These two 
elements together with my Erst chapter constitute my pre¬ 
paration. Then I live with my characters for a while—eat 
with them, walk with them, play golf with them. Finally 
they begin to act according to their own will 5 then I let 
them go and they work out their own destiny. I simply pull 
the strings. Soon the first thing I know I have another book 
ready for the publishers. It’s great fun really. 

If I were to attempt to work from a synopsis I should he 
done. My characters would resent it and at once kick over 
the traces. My readers would at once say “Pshaw! He has 
written too much! ” and my publishers would hint at the 
high price of paper and an old-age pension. So I leave the 
synopsis alone. And as to plots, there are only about a score 
in the world and when you have used them all from A to Z 
yon can turn them around and use them again from Z to A. 

It was a personal triumph and, anxious that there should he 
no anticli m ax, Oppy spent a few hours in the Louisburg 
Square home of his old friend, Alfred McIntyre, and left for 
New York. Mrs Oppenheim remained behind to spend a few 
weeks in her native New England, which she was destined 
never , to see again. 

A pleasant souvenir of the occasion exists in the form of a 
small brochure whose cover design is a reproduction of the 
menu card of a complimentary dinner given to Oppy at the 
dub house of the Lotos Club in New York on March 4th, 1923. 
This last was a great honour, for among the famous world 
figures similarly honoured have been Ulysses S. Grant, Oliver 
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Wendell Holmes, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Samuel L. Clemens, 
Charles Evans Hughes, the inseparable Gilbert and Sullivan, 
Count Ferdinand de Lesseps, Woodrow Wilson, Camille Saint- 
Sa8ns, William Howard Taft, Rufus Isaacs, Maurice Maeter¬ 
linck, David Lloyd George, Herbert Hoover, Alexander 
Woollcott and Gloria Swanson. 

Shortly before Oppy sailed for Europe in the Britannic he 
had a final chat with his agent Eric Pinker. They parted on 
terms of the utmost amity, for neither of them could have 
known that a few months hence their relationship would be 
altogether otherwise. 

It had been a triumph. The occasion had been marked by a 
positive blaze of publicity, but on the homeward voyage Oppy 
realised sadly that he had overtaxed his strength. There had 
been too many cocktails, too many late nights, too many drawn- 
out lunches and dinners. 

In London, briefly, Oppy believed that spring had come 
again and, encouraged in the belief by a charmer from happier 
days, he forgot his seventy-one years and overtaxed his 
strength with very nearly fatal results. Sobered by the experi¬ 
ence he returned tamely to Guernsey. 
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Forgetting for a moment his skill as a storyteller, it was the 
quality of clear-sightedness and good, judgment which served 
Oppy so well through the greater part of his life. The two 
chinks in his armour were his love of women and his need for 
being the centre of attraction. But in almost all else he main¬ 
tained a sober, well-balanced attitude. He was not only a good 
man of business but, as the facts show and those who had deal¬ 
ings with him admit, he was a most pleasant man to deal with. 
His business acumen was almost always greater than that of 
those who presumed to advise him. 

Oppy gave the impression of being wildly extravagant with 
money, but for about thirty years he had not spent more than 
three-quarters of his gross income. He was extremely proud of 
this record and there is no need to doubt the statement. He was 
believed by many to be a gambler, but he was never anything 
of the kind. A gambler is a person who, for the thrill of it, will 
stake sums which he cannot afford. Oppy was never guilty of 
such folly. He loved to play roulette in small sums, not only for 
the chances of winning or losing, but because of the tense 
atmosphere around the green cloth, the whir and rattle of the 
roulette wheel and the tragi-comedies of the players. He be¬ 
came a transformed man, bright-eyed and intent, unconscious 
of the passage of time, when playing roulette. 

Good judgment is, like happiness, an all-embracing gif 
compounded of so many ingredients and, like happiness, when 
it is taken away it leaves an abominable vacuum. 

In 1958 the gift of good judgment began to desert Oppy. He 
was such a clever man that there was no time to be wise. He 
could not understand, for example, that the dullness of life in 
Guernsey was at least in part duB to the slowing-up processes 
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in himself. Unless life were a continuous round of parties with 
a constant procession of now faces, he found it intolerably dull. 
Cupid, too, was becoming somewhat disappointing, liis arrows 
being not only less frequent, but badly aimed. 

At the beginning of 1938 nothing would satisfy Oppy but to 
drag the entire household—Elsie, her maid, his valet, the 
Guernsey chauffeur Hill and, of course, his secretary—off to 
the Riviera. The decision was made so swiftly that at the bor¬ 
rowed house near the Garoupe beach there was no staff avail¬ 
able. The unfortunate secretary had to double as coot. 

The siren call of the Riviera had once again proved irresist¬ 
ible. 

If there had ever been any doubt on the subject, now there 
was none; Oppy’s spiritual home was that narrow strip of 
Mediterranean coast which ran from Monte Carlo in the east 
to Cannes in the west. Everything he liked best in life was con¬ 
centrated there. In part this was due to the climate, which 
seemed to suit him admirably. The glitter of the coast called 
to the oriental in him. All the little difficulties, annoyances and 
awkwardnesses were smoothed away from his path on the 
Riviera, where for years lie had greased the ways liberally 
with palm oil, with the highly gratifying result that it was 
probably the only place left on earth—now that the tumult and 
the shouting had died away in Boston—willing to accept Oppy 
at his own somewhat inflated valuation. The art of laying it on 
with a trowel is well understood upon the fabulous Cdte 
d'Azur , where a man is judged by the amount of money he 
drops in the outstretched palms always in evidence. * 

Mattres d’hdtel all along the coast insisted upon calling 
Oppy “Sir Phillips” Oppenheim and, even when requested to 
desist, continued to do so. 

* For 50 francs tip the vestialre at a famous Cannes hostelry merely grunts. 
For 100 francs he addresses the present writer as “ Mon Colonel." An experi¬ 
mental 200 francs once elicited & "Mtroi beaucoup, milord /” It is said that 
when an American sailor gave him ten dollars he crossed himsolf and 
recited the Lord’s Prayer in three languages. 
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If he had wanted a dukedom it was his for the asking. 

It pleased him to go into a bar, a restaurant or a casino to 
be greeted by smiling people who knew, without being asked, 
what he wanted. Oppy probably knew as well as anyone that 
the smiles meant nothing and were probably rehearsed every 
morning in a mirror. He knew, too, that the term “Gala 
Dinner” meant a somewhat worse dinner than usual served 
with balloons. So what! Oppy liked balloons and at seventy-two 
years of age he could see no good reason why he should not 
have all the balloons he wanted. He had worked hard enough 
for them. 

As a merchant of dreams and fantasies, Oppy was at the top 
of his profession. Soldiers at the top of theirs wore tin waist¬ 
coats and rows of medals. Judges at the top of theirs wore wigs 
and scarlet gowns. Parsons at the top of theirs dad themselves 
in purple and fine linen, the symbol of worldliness. Then what 
was wrong with Oppy wanting some tinsel and balloons ? 

If only Oppy had kept his wishes so modest, all might have 
been well and he himself spared the unhappiest hours of his 
long life. It was his old playmate and fellow townsman Sir 
Henry Norman who was the perfectly innocent cause of it all 
by introducing him to a tall, handsome man of about bis own 
age, or a trifle older (who, like so many of Oppy’s latterday 
acquaintances, made no mention of his age in Who’s Who), a 
Mr Charles M‘Neill, the manager of the Benjamin Guinness 
racing stable in France, and the husband of Sir Oswald Mos¬ 
ley’s sister, Constance. 

M'Neill had a large property at Roquefort-les-Pins, some 
eight miles east of Grasse off the Nice road. It is described on 
the cover of the visitors’ hook as the Domains des Rougets ou 
Nolre-Dame. Rougets should read Rouguets , pronounced like 
the flowers, muguets, not the fish, rougets , which was the name 
of the small farmhouse and outbuildings from which the house 
was cleverly, hut showily, converted. It was a most pleasant 
house with some twenty acres of rough land, beautiful but 
quite unproductive except for olives. 
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Somebody sold poor Oppy a “bill of goods” about a secret 
passage to the nearby church and a wonderful tale about some 
16th-century -vintner putting bars on the windows to protea 
the virtue of his daughters while he himself was away selling 
wine. Since the property did not have any land fit for vines, 
except a patch the size of a tennis court, nor had the distria 
ever grown worthwhile quantities of wine, and the iron bars 
were put on the windows by M‘Neill in 1923, the story was not 
very convincing. 

Oppy had no business to be thinking of buying such a place 
even if, in the best opinion, war had not been imminent. The 
house stood in remote country, many miles from the gaily 
lighted strip which Oppy had been patrolling for so many 
years. A person with a taste for quiet and solitude could have 
—and has—lived there delightfully, but Oppy liked his soli¬ 
tude in a crowded casino, and the most he would ever do would 
be to hang his hat there. The asking price—£7,000—was not 
high, but if at that time the property had gone under the ham¬ 
mer it is doubtful whether the top bid would have reached one- 
third of that sum, because large houses—there were four 
bathrooms—were a drug on the market with war looming 
over the horizon. 

Oppy was tempted, and he managed to leave the Riviera 
before the summer without having committed himself; but 
he had reached the age when dissuasion only served to harden 
his obstinacy. 

There is something inexpressibly sad about Oppy’s personal 
diary for 1938, for it is a record of feverish activity on the part 
of an old man who knows, despite his fagado of false optimism, 
that the world’s and his own sands are running out. 

On January 2nd he gives a luncheon party at the Mas des 
Roses at Mougins, the villa owned by Lady—“Elizabeth and 
her German Garden”—Russell which she had lent to the 
Oppenheims. Among the guests were Sir Hugo and Lady de 
Bathe, the former already an anachronism, who belonged to a 
way of life which no longer existed. He was younger than 
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Oppy by five years, but being linked via his first wife, Lily 
Langtry, with what is now an almost forgotten age, he seemed 
older. 

Almost every morning Oppy plays golf, usually with a 
woman. There is hardly a page without a cocktail party, a 
luncheon or a thd dansanl and at least three evenings weekly 
are spent in one of the casinos along the coast. 

An old friend, a man whom Oppy has known for years, died. 
There is an awkward moment at the funeral when the parson, 
who may have lunched too well, refers to Oppy’s old sparring 
partner as “our dear departed sister,” 

Between January 22nd and February 1st Oppy drives to 
Monte Carlo—a return journey of some seventy miles— 
seven times to hear Wagner operas and, of course, to play 
his beloved roulette. His record of wins and losses is accurately 
kept and neither is particularly imposing. But the diary records 
that after GStterdammerung on January 29th he suffered a 
“tummy” ache. But he is recovered two days later when he 
goes to Monte Carlo to dine with his old friend Baroness Orczy 
who, too, has lived to see herself a legendary figure. She was 
really Mrs Montagu Barstow, although, in true Biviera 
fashion, she was never known as that. If all the daughters of a 
Hungarian baron become baronesses in their own right, she 
was Baroness Barstow. 

On February 3rd there is a t&te-h-t&te dinner with a lady who 
has a code name at a house of assignation a few miles west of 
Cannes, not far from the Mandelieu golf course, preceded by a 
colonic irrigation. 

On February, 6th, for reasons which are now forgotten, 
Oppy is playing golf left-handed, while there is not a day with¬ 
out luncheon and dinner parties. 

On February 8th the MS of Sin Adam Disappeared goes off 
to Eric Pinker by the Aqidtarda and on the following evening 
Oppy wins 25,000 francs, having dictated a story fox This Week 
during the day. The exchange value of 1,000 francs at that 
time was about £8. 
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Every week there is an exact statement of Oppy’s various 
bank balances recorded and, despite the furious social round, 
the work continues. There are several engagements to take 
tea or dine with Lady Trent who has a splendid villa behind 
Cannes. 

With the exception of a very few men whom he has known 
a long time, Oppy’s preference for women friends becomes 
even more marked. Women like him, too, in a purely platonic 
way, for even in old age there is an ardency in his least glance 
which flattors and comforts. 

In March and April, when there is an afternoon free, Oppy 
drives out to Roquefort to look again at the house which so 
tempts him. 

In the late afternoon of both their lives, Oppy and Lady 
Russell find a restful affinity for each other. They talk, read 
poetry aloud and indulge in delightful learned nonsense. 

By April 16th Oppy’s roulette winnings amount to 51,000 
francs for the season and he records that his ticket in the Monte 
Carlo Easter Lottery bears the number 04028. April 18th, 
which is Easter Monday, is the only day left blank in the entire 
year. One wonders why. Was it because nothing worth record- 
ing happened that day or because Oppy was up to his old 
tricks ? The former probably, for Oppy was no hypocrite and 
was not very clever in his deceptions. When caught he behaved 
like a small boy found stealing jam. Elsie would forgive him 
after one of her stern New England glances. 

On April 22nd there was snow. 

On April 25rd the first draft of Cheshire of X.Y.Z. was 
completed and at lunch, with Mrs M'Neill as his partner, he 
was only just able to restrain himself from writing a cheque 
for the deposit on the house. But he did not, although his win¬ 
nings at roulette have now mounted to 62,000 francs for the 
season. On April 26th he leaves for London to attend the wed¬ 
ding of Jocelyn Macnab, a Guernsey acquaintance. On April 
50th, a Saturday, M’Neill called on Oppy at the Hotel Splen- 
dide at 6 p.m. Oppy weakens. 
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On May lOtli—wlio could guess that two years later to the 
day the German armies would be breaking through from the 
Low Countries ?—Oppy spends somo hours with his old Mend 
Valentine Williams. There is nothing like the warmth of 
heart that comes from talking to an old Mend. . . and there 
are so pitifully few of them left. Sir Henry Norman was soon 
to go. Then, not forgetting an appointment with Poole’s, his 
tailors, Oppy goes off to Guernsey by sea. 

For some days the diary entries are more or less confined to 
the weather, which is never better than “fine but overcast” 
and usually “dull, rain.” On May 21st the revision of Cheshire 
OF X.Y.Z. is completed, while on May 23rd the Governor, Sir 
Edward Broadbent, and his wife are entertained at Le 
Vauquiedor. But the tempo of life is considerably below that of 
the Riviera. 

Echo II was now the chief source of Oppy’s joy. She was a 
far more ambitious craft than the floating double bed, being a 
twin-screw vessel of 28-66 tons with a length overall of 62 feet. 
Every possible hour which the weather permitted was spent 
afloat, visiting Alderney and Sark and occasionally the French 
mainland. 

There is a curiously meticulous record kept of the fish caught 
during that summer of 1958. Between June 16th and Septem¬ 
ber 6th the catch totalled 160 lobsters, 23 crabs, 522 whiting 
and 638 mackerel. Some few congers and horse mackerel were 
used for bait. This record of fishing took the place in Oppy’s 
mind of the game books from happier years, but it was a part 
of his nature, like an oriental potentate, to have accurate lists 
made of anything which touched his life. His library was 
accurately catalogued. At any given moment he knew his pre¬ 
cise financial position and all the material things he possessed. 
It was as though periodically the Sultan was having the 
contents of the palace inventoried in case some odd chest of 
forgotten pearls or rubies should come to light in the 
dungeons. 

The delights of Guernsey soon palled, for June 1st finds 
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Oppy at tlie Hotel Splendide in London. Here M'Neill and 
Lord Darnley call on him. 

Lord Darnley was at that time tho tenant in residence at 
Notre-Dame. 

It is on this day that Oppy pays the deposit, acquiring the 
house and its contents for the agreed price of £7,000. 

On June 2nd there is the Literary Fund Dinner, after which 
Oppy, with his daughter and son-in-law, goes on to the Florida 
Bottle Gub. He stayed in all the next day with what is described 
as “a cold in the head.” 

During this week, in circumstances which will have to he 
imagined, Oppy is impelled to lodge a complaint with the 
West End pharmacist who for many years has been supplying 
liim with contraceptives, compounded in accordance with the 
vendor’s own prescription, which has been responsible for 
limiting some of the best families in the Kingdom. 

Oppy—then a youngster of seventy-two—returns to the 
Hotel Splendide blithely with a new consignment tucked under 
his arm, announcing proudly the terms of the new agreement 
he has made with the pharmacist, the latter anxious not to lose 
such a valued customer. Oppy is hugely delighted, for the 
pharmacist has given him an undertaking that if there should 
now be any cause for complaint, he will adopt the child 
legally. 

Soon after this there was an unfortunate contretemps caused 
by carelessness and poor staff work. At a time when he was 
supposed to be engaged in the most important consultations 
with his publishers a photographer takes a photograph of Oppy 
emerging from a taxi outside the Embassy Gub with a most 
gorgeous young female on his arm. The photograph is pub¬ 
lished in one of the shiny society weeklies before he has time 
to kill it. He is greatly concerned because Elsie is a subscriber. 
The wires are burned up in a futile attempt to have the offend¬ 
ing magazine destroyed before it reaches Elsie’s hands. But, as 
they knew in the light Brigade, someone had blundered, for 
the magazine and telegram were delivered to Elsie. 
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On June 9th the McIntyres arrived in London. It is the last 
time Oppy will ever see his old friend Alfred McIntyre. After 
a final dinner with him he returns to Guernsey. 

On June 21st there is a large roulette party for small 
stakes, after which Oppy records in his diary “a very cheerful 
party.” On June 27th there is “finished the Russian story” 
of which there have teen several mentions since the begin¬ 
ning of May but nobody seems to know what happened 
to it. 

There is a lot of back and forth entertaining between 
Government House and La Vauqiriedor. 

The bank balances look exceptionally healthy this summer. 
On July 29th a guest who has been getting on Oppy’s nerves 
takes some broad hints and departs, whereafter Oppy records 
that it was “a glorious day.” 

On August 16th there was a garden party for about 275 
people, two days after which Oppy takes a rising young woman 
novelist and her mother to Sark for a day’s fishing. 

Towards the end of August Oppy becomes restive. The siren 
call of the Riviera is in his ears and he is only waiting until the 
weather is cool enough in the south to escape from Guernsey. 
At 11.30 a.m. on September 3rd Oppy witnesses the Trooping 
of the Colour ceremony by the Sherwood Foresters. The early 
September weather seems to have been miserable and on 
September 12th Oppy, who has “had it,” leaves for London, 
where he sees Ralph, the brother of Eric Pinker, and spends 
some time with his tailor. By September 16th there is no hold- 
ing Oppy and he is off to France to complete the purchase and 
enter into possession of the M'Neill house. 

On September 20th, in accordance with French custom, the 
boundaries of the M'Neill property are verified by buyer and 
seller in the presence of any possibly interested neighbours. 
The die is cast and Oppy acquires his white elephant, a beau¬ 
tiful one but a white elephant none the less. Staying in one of 
the best suites of the Carlton in Cannes, Oppy is nowin a fever 
to enter into possession. 

7+ 
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The entry on September 30th, 1938, reads: 

Fine weather. The good news from Munich confirmed. 

All very happy. Bathed and left Carlton after lunch for 

Notre-Dame which notwithstanding rain looked beautiful. 

P.S. Roulette winnings to date 27,000 francs. 

It is strange that the move into the property, renamed 
Domaine de Notre-Dame by M‘Neill, should have occurred 
upon the day when the news from Munich was confirmed. To 
others there is no connection but in Oppy’s life they are closely 
related. To Oppy Munich meant just what Neville Chamber- 
lain had said, that there would he “peace in our time.” That 
was all Oppy wanted—peace in his time. For months past, 
although war and the threat of war was the predominant topic 
of conversation everywhere, he went on steadfastly refusing to 
discuss the matter because he knew with a gloomy certainty 
that if war came the fanciful house of cards in which he lived 
would topple to its own destruction. Sometimes the thought 
came between him and his dreams hut resolutely he thrust it 
aside. 

The diary positively bristles with the name of Lady Russell. 
It stands out day after day and the manner in which the entries 
are written suggests that he was finding her an antidote to his 
troubled spirit. Elsie seems to have felt likewise, for Lhey were 
constantly having tea together, lunch and meeting at the 
houses of friends. 

Those who remember Lady Russell speak of her as a charm¬ 
ing person. “Real” people liked her but the “phonies” feared 
her caustic tongue. There is on record a revealing conversation 
between Elsie Oppenheim and Lady Russell. The former, 
calling at the Mas des Roses at tea-time one day, said; “How 
is it, Elizabeth, that you always look so happy?” 

“Because I have no men in my life to bother me,” came the 
instant reply ( 

Oppy to Elizabeth Russell was not so much a man as a poor 
tired person in need of comfort. 
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Lady Russell is important here because, despite the com¬ 
paratively short friendship with Oppy, she probably—not even 
excepting Elsie—understood him better than anyone living. 
She saw through his pompous little pretensions, sweeping them 
aside as though they did not exist, and talked to the real Oppy 
which lay beneath. She chided him day after day with his 
foolish optimism in insisting that there would be no war. War, 
she told him, was a certainty and advised him then, while it 
was possible, to uproot liimsolf from France and take Elsie back 
to America to end their days together peacefully. 

Writing now had become almost a nervous habit with Oppy. 
It was the hand-rail by which he clung on to life and it was 
unthinkable that he would ever stop writing until he stopped 
breathing. 

Elizabeth Russell, on one occasion, urged him before it was 
too late to relax and slow down the terrific pace he had set him¬ 
self. He did not need the money and, as she observed quite 
truthfully, he was not writing particularly well or in a way 
that would reflect much credit upon his memory. Why not 
give it up and settle down to enjoy the quiet pursuits for a few 
more years ? Oppy looked at her uncoraprehendingly, as though 
the picture which had been dangled before his eyes was im¬ 
possible to contemplate. 

Taking the offensive, it was his turn to ask her why she 
didn’t go on writing. Her reply was forthright and character¬ 
istic : “Because, Phillip, I have said everything I have to say.” 

A few months later, in May of 1959, when Elizabeth Russell 
went to America on the journey from which she did not return, 
she left with Oppy her dog ChunWe, which seems to have been 
a singularly unpleasant creature despite the honour of having 
had one of his owner’s hooks dedicated to him. 

It i3 sp like the ironic little tricks which life plays upon us all 
that in Roquefort Lady Russell is forgotten but Chunkie is 
remembered, 

Christmas Day dawned bright and fine but cold. The family 
lunched at the Cagnes Golf Club and in the afternoon there 
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was a children’s tea and Christmas tree, with Oppy cast in the 
r61e of Santa Claus. 

The Oppenheims saw the old year out at a Cannes Casino 
Gala. There were plenty of balloons for Oppy. 

Oppy’ 8 attitude to the German invasion of Austria illustrates 
how far along the road of self-deception he had gone and how, 
in some curious way, he confused in his mind fact and fantasy. 
It seems that he must have been living on the surface of his 
min d only during that anxious year 1958, for he resolutely 
refused to admit war as a possibility. This was escapism carried 
to the ultimate. 

These days it seemed to Oppy that life was losing its vivid 
colours, as indeed it was. The charm of the Riviera had always 
been the illusion that life was all laughter and sun and carefree 
gaiety. But even Oppy could not close his eyes and ears to the 
changes which were going on all around him. Friends who had 
known no other home but the Riviera for twenty years were 
packing feverishly, selling their houses and their possessions 
for anything they would fetch, in order to put as many miles 
as possible between them and the Continent of Europe. The 
talk was all of war. Never had there been such an exodus of 
capital from France. The money men, their faces grey with 
anxiety and heads of sweat on their brows, were juggling 
banking accounts all over the world. Money knew. Money, more 
sensitive than a butterfly’s feelers, always hears the storms 
while they are still on the other side of 'die horizon. Human 
beings are fallible in their judgment, but money is too in¬ 
humanly sensitive to make human mistakes. 

Oppy knew but he pretended that he did" not. 

There was only one real refuge now and that was in work, in 
those pleasant realms of harmless fantasy where he had been 
living intermittently for nearly sixty years. When Oppy began 
dictating it was like pulling down the blinds of a room to hide 
the leaden storm-tossed sky outside. The events on the other 
side of the blind were at once forgotten. It was such a relief 
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to jangled nerves to be able to create from gossamer a fanciful 
world, in which no dictators yelped their malevolent threats, 
or well-meaning friends their timely warnings of the wrath to 
come. This world of fantasy had served Phillips Oppenheim 
well and now Oppy was sheltering there, th ankfully acknow¬ 
ledging the debt he owed to his better-known alter ego. 

Feverishly, as though begrudging the hours of leisure when 
ugly thoughts came unbidden, he began to dictate CHESHIRE 
OF X.Y.Z. a novel which appeared in Collier's and the Little, 
Brown edition as The Spymaster. The customary $25,000 was 
the price. Hard on its heels was another novel called The 
Stranger’s Gate. The peace and quiet of Roquefort was con¬ 
ducive to long working hours. 

His secretary at that time recalls that Oppy almost purred 
with pleasure while he went on dictating tirelessly, eyes closed, 
sprawled back in a wide easy chair, reluctant to open his eyes 
or allow them to dwell more than was necessary upon ugly 
realities. The terrifying torrent of dictation in 1959 soothed 
Oppy but nearly sent his overworked secretary into a nervous 
breakdown. It was unending. At Roquefort his office was under 
the blue dome of heaven, at a round stone table made from a 
faulty millstone, underneath an ancient olxvier which was 
a mature tree when Christ was bom in Bethlehem. It was a 
gloriously peaceful spot of great beauty, wild enough to enable 
him to forget for a while the manicured man-made ugliness of 
the Riviera itself. 

The present writer has a deep feeling for that spot which 
was for over four years, except when the weather made it im¬ 
possible, his own chosen work place. 

Only a graceless clod fails to come under the influence of an 
ancient olive grove which, even more than an ancient building, 
seems to have absorbed the atmosphere of the ages. An olive 
grove, fully as much as a building, is man-made, for only by 
constant careful attention do olives survive the centuries. The 
olive is less a tree than a partner, for in many of the regions 
where the olive flourishes—the regions of drought and 
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infertility—there could have been no civilisation but for the 
olive. Man and the olive are interdependent. 

Under the huge olivier at Notre-Dame which Oppy used as 
an office, Roman soldiers used to shelter gratefully, tired from 
the march up the Loup Valley. Like other soldiers, doubtless, 
they were careless with their small possessions. When in 1949 a 
holding wall was washed away a few feet distant, three Roman 
copper coins were exposed to daylight for the first time in 
nearly two thousand years. Perhaps they were the stakes in an 
interrupted gambling game. 

Oppy was at peace in that peaceful spot, for it is the 
mysterious quality of great antiquity to make us feel humble 
and a little ashamed of our urgencies. To feel humble is to wit¬ 
ness the dawn of grace. 

Up the hill a little way was the Church of Notre-Dame, built, 
so they say in Lhe village, upon the foundations of an older 
church which, in turn, was built upon the foundations and 
rubble of a Roman temple to Jupiter. It may even he true, too, 
although all claims for the antiquity of buildings in that en¬ 
chanted region must he taken with the proverbial pinch of 
salt... * Only the olives, whose age can be determined with 
reasonable accuracy, seem to be the exception to this rule. 

There is the pleasing possibility, too, that this old olivier 
which sheltered Oppy from tho hot sun as he dictated his fan¬ 
tasies had sheltered some Roman soldier, transferred from 
Judaea to Gaul, who had seen the Christ in the flesh, or even 
witnessed the Crucifixion. 

There was supposed to be a ghost at Notre-Dame, a most 
accommodating, well-mannered ghost, who appeared for those 
who liked ghosts, hut kept out of sight of those who did 
not. 

Many people have found the sombre beauty of Notre-Dame 
ead and depressing, hut to the present writer this was never 

* We must not forget that the house which Oppy had just acquired— 
huilt in 1925—was already 700-odd years old and billed, as a “ 15 th Century 
Ah hey.” 
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apparent. Peace can be, often is, negative, the mere absence of 
turmoil. But the peace at Notre-Dame was positive: it reached 
out to enfold the newcomer like some healing balm. 

On the terraced hill behind the house were weird patches of 
silence into which outside sounds could not penetrate. They 
were most marked in summer when, walking up the hill dur¬ 
ing a hot afternoon filled with the harsh cacophony of the 
cicadas, one entered occasional pools of complete and startling 
silence, filled only with a hushed expectancy. Sounds originat¬ 
ing within those pools of silence were inaudible a few feet dis¬ 
tant, but the desire to break the silence was lacking. 

On May 14th, 1939, Oppy completed the dictation of The 
Internationalist and on that day Elizabeth Russell inscribed 
a copy of her Introduction TO Sally “To dear Phillip from 
Elizabeth departing. May 14th, 1939.” That left a vacuum 
which only work could fill. Partly in Roquefort and partly in 
Guernsey The Grassleyes Mystery was completed on 
October 15th, by which time the war which everyone except 
Oppy expected had come. 

The outbreak of war found Oppy in Guernsey and he at once 
went to London to place himself at the disposal of the Ministry 
of Information. He was then seventy-three years of age and the 
war was being advertised loudly as a young man’s war. The 
fact was that the Ministry of Information itself was already so 
packed with elderly misfits and bungling incompetents that it 
was becoming conspicuous. In trying to brush off Oppy politely 
and kindly, there is reason to suppose that he was given false 
hope that his services would be required. It has to he expressed 
in that way because, whatever was the precise nature of the 
conversations which took place, he was too deeply hurt ever to 
discuss them in detail with anyone. 

Unwanted and, perhaps for the first time, facing the truth 
that old age was a reality, he returned unhappily and angrily 
to Guernsey. 

Then out of the blue, at a time when his spirits were at their 
lowest ebb, there arrived a cablegram from the Saturday 
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Evening Post asking him whether, upon the basis of a synopsis 
to be provided by them, he would write a story upon the sub¬ 
ject of the mad rush to get valuables out of threatened terri¬ 
tories. Thankfully Oppy accepted and there followed six weeks 
of intensive work which kept his mind off his troubles. The 
story, which appeared later in hook form as Last Train Out, 
was rejected by the Saturday Evening Post. It began promis¬ 
ingly but soon became vague and formless, lacking that slick 
precision demanded by the American fiction magazines. 

It was a bitter blow and over the last many months Oppy had 
suffered too many bitter blows. He was no longer resilient. 

It seems almost incredible today, in the retrospect, that 
Oppy’s judgment could have failed him in the way it did, but 
the fact remains that he was once again, and for the last time, 
hearing tho siren calls from his beloved Riviera. 

Abruptly—all his decisions these days were made abruptly 
—the Wolseley car was shipped over to the mainland of 
France and the entire household began the nearly one thousand 
miles’ drive back to Roquefort-les-Pins with Hill, the Guern¬ 
sey chauffeur, at the wheel. 

The party duly arrived at Notre-Dame after many vicissi¬ 
tudes, not the least of which was that of obtaining petrol from 
the black market en route, on a golden November afternoon. 
Tea was served in the shade of the wise old olive tree which 
across the centuries had seen and heard so much. Oppy heaved 
a deep sigh, drank in the peace around him and gave himself 
over to the brief sense of relief. 

There was the illusion of being home and it had been a long 
while since he had had a real home. The Villa Deveron, where 
he had spent more years than in any other house, had never 
quite ranked as a home but rather as a stopping place on the 
pleasure round. But here was peace and tranquillity, and it was 
hard to imagine war and all its concomitant unpleasantnesses. 

The peace was short-lived and Oppy’s rage was awful to 
behold when, a few hours later, he discovered that French 
troops were billeted on the property without his consent. The 
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attendant incidents are only worth mentioning as evidence that 
Oppy was fast losing touch with reality. In somewhat peremp¬ 
tory fashion he sent for the officer in command of the troop 
and complained bitterly that all the fruit, grapes and vegetables 
had been stolen. He believed this to be the truth although the 
fact was that there were no grapes, fruit or vegetables to be 
stolen. But Oppy was now firmly convinced that he was the 
victim of persecution and would not listen to reason. The 
officer requested the use of a toolshed for the men. This was 
flatly refused and it remained for a senior officer to com¬ 
mandeer it on the following day. It was all hideously un¬ 
pleasant and a few hours of ill temper destroyed whatever 
chance there might have been of happy relations. 

This final folly of the move from Guernsey had been too 
much for Elsie Oppenheim, who was completely shattered and 
never again fully recovered her equanimity. 

None of these outbursts would have occurred unless Oppy 
had been feeling overwhelmed by a sense of disaster and 
futility. This was the war he had refused to believe would come 
and the fact that it had come was part of a gigantic conspiracy 
to make his last years intolerable. 


7 * 



17 The Pinker Episode 


Those nearest to Oppy had for a long time noted his tendency 
to regard himself as an ill-used man, although it would he 
hard, all things considered, to find anyone on whom the gods 
had smil ed so consistently. He had for some years identified 
himself with one of his own characters, the hero of a hook 
called Simple Peter Cradd. 

This Peter Gradd was an honest, God-fearing, hard-working¬ 
man, doomed by Fate to spend his life working for ungrateful 
dependents. Peter Gradd loved the sea and a part of the story 
is a yachting romance with the combination of salt water and 
a somewhat saccharinated heroine soothing his brow. 

In a score of different ways the picture was an untrue one, 
but this identification of himself with Peter Cradd, especially 
in moments of irritation, enabled him to feel strangely vir¬ 
tuous and to savour the wry pleasures of martyrdom. 

Oppy was in a Peter Cradd mood one day in 1959, some 
months before the outbreak of war, when he learned from 
Collier’s Magazine that a sum of money of whose non-receipt 
he had complained had in fact been paid to his New York agent 
Eric Pinker, who had failed to report it. 

It is a great pity for everyone concerned that Oppy did not 
act upon some of the excellent advice he received at this time. 
Everyone he consulted advised him to do nothing precipitate, 
but the wisest counsel of all came from Somerset Maugham 
who many years previously had found himself in a somewhat 
similar position. His remedy had been to put an accountant 
into the defaulting agent’s office with instructions to stay there 
—at the latter’s expense—until the debt was paid. Any hasty 
action risked ruining Pinker without achieving anything 
for Oppy, to whose interest it was to allow Pinker, if necessary 
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under supervision, to continue to earn his living without 
scandal. 

But Peter Cradd, quite regardless of his own interests, 
wanted blood. 

It is perhaps here opportune to reveal Oppy’s strange attitude 
towards his literary agents as exemplified in the way he kept 
his accounts, and in order to do this it is necessary to explain 
the business relationship between author and agent. 

A literary agent is in effect a salesman whose function is to 
obtain the highest possible price for an author’s wares and to 
levy a ten per cent commission for doing so, the commission 
being deducted automatically by the agent at the time the 
gross amount is paid by the publisher. 

The author who sells a story for one hundred pounds to a 
publisher, using an agent as an intermediary, automatically 
thinks of that as a transaction which will net him ninety 
pounds. As he never sees the ten per cent, it does not enter 
into his calculations. 

In Phillips Oppenheim’s accounts the commissions earned by 
agents appear listed as an expense, which they most em¬ 
phatically are not. An expense is something actually paid out, 
like postage, stationery and a secretary’s salary, whereas in 
effect author and agent are partners sharing gross revenue on 
a 9 to 1 basis. But Oppy—or was it Peter Cradd?—seemed to 
regard agents as dependents. 

Whatever the truth of this may have been, Oppy, sitting 
under the ancient olive tree at Roquefort, too angry to draw 
any wisdom from its grey-green serenity, dictated a bald cable¬ 
gram to the District Attorney of New York. Its phraseology 
made it dear that he put the worst possible construction on 
Pinker’s conduct 

The present writer is not in a position, even if he wished to 
do so, to adjudicate the rights and the wrongs of the matter, 
but there can remain little doubt tbat if Oppy had not been so 
hasty, it might have been possible to interpret the facts more 
charitably, in which event he would probably have saved 
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himself some thousands of dollars, a great deal of heartache and 
bitterness, and have saved Pinker from suffering a term of im¬ 
prisonment which, even if deserved, solved no problems for 
anyone. 

The present writer while in New York about seven years 
ago heard the whole case reviewed in a conversation in which 
two literary agents and several members of publishing houses 
took part and, while nobody present sought to justify Pinker, 
the general impression was that justice and good sense might 
have been better served if that cablegram written under the 
old olive tree had never been sent. Had it all happened twenty- 
years before it did, there can be little doubt that Phillips 
Oppenheim would have dealt with the matter more deftly and 
with less passion. It is a pity that he did not take Somerset 
Maugham’s sage advice and there is ground for believing that, 
when the dust of it all had settled, he thought so too. But it is 
too much to expect cool judgment from an angry man of over 
seventy years of age labouring under a sense of grievance. 

There was another incident later in the same year, small in 
itself, hut enough when in a Peter Cradd mood to make him 
feel very ill used. 

In June there came a telegram from Asprey’s of Bond Street, 
London, asking whether he had yet decided between some 
diamond rings sent on approval. Oppy immediately replied to 
Asprey’s that he had had no rings on approval and the matter 
was put in the hands of Scotland Yard, who discovered that his 
name had been forged to two letters. 

In his letter to the Assistant Commissioner at New Scotland 
Yard Oppy points to the probability of the guilty person being 
a butler who had recently disappeared somewhat abruptly, 
adding that the same man was believed to have forged his sig¬ 
nature to a cheque for £100, which he had cashed at Barclay’s 
Bank Foreign Branch in Pall Mall. But the telling part of the 
letter is that which refers obliquely to the affaire Pinker. In 
reply to Scotland Yard’s request for Ids presence in London at 
an early date he says: 
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I am seventy-two years of age, I still have to work four or 
five hours a day and I hate travelling. I may add, although 
it does not concern this matter in any way, that I have been 
defrauded of large sums by my agent in America this 6pring 
and have only just got over the trouble and annoyance of 
sending the necessary statements for his trial. He is now in 
Sing Sing for two and a half years. 

Here we have a dear glimpse into the mind of a man who 
felt persecuted and victimised, for although the Pinker episode 
was, as he said, unconnected with that of the dishonest butler’s 
forgeries, he cannot resist telling Scotland Yard about it. 

Neither the losses sustained by Pinker’s defection, nor the 
forged cheque for £100—even if the last loss had not been borne 
by the bank—were at all serious to Oppy. But the ill-used Peter 
Cradd allowed them to poison his mind over a period of several 
months. 

It was at this time that Oppy began that grim task known as 
"scraping the bottom of the barrel,” which most writers do 
when the creative urge begins to slow down. Among the things 
he found there, where it had lain for over twenty years, was 
The Shy Plutocrat which, had he not sold himself the idea 
that Pinker and a crooked butlor were forcing him into bank¬ 
ruptcy, he would have allowed to remain there. 



18 France and the Tax-gatherer 


There was no tiling unique in Phillips Opponheim’s reluctance 
to pay taxes. If he were alive today he would probably align 
his sympathies with Monsieur Poujade who believes that the 
loss of all our liberties can be laid at tho door of tyrannical civil 
servants and that the only way to rid ourselves of the horde of 
bureaucrats who batten on us is to refuse to pay taxes. Whether 
Monsieur Poujade’s methods would prove workable is debat¬ 
able, but it does seem that his conclusions are the right ones, 
and it seems almost sure that in Phillips Oppenheim he would 
have found a warm supporter. 

One could moralise almost without limit upon the subject of 
tax-paying but the fact is that, in a so-called democracy, the 
poor tax-payer never gets a chance of deciding how and by 
whom his money shall he wasted, for he is always presented 
with a fait accompli. If it is not war it is unemployment, paying 
for the last war or preparing for the next, and it is always a 
gang of civil servants, rather than elected representatives, 
which seems to decide how much the individual’s contribution 
to the common chaos shall be. 

Let this be as it may, it is quite evident that as long ago as 
1919, when Phillips Oppenheim wrote his famous article about 
The Life of the New Poor, he was enormously concerned 
about his own taxes. There was in vogue at that time the 
iniquitous and wholly unfair system of double taxation, which 
meant, in effect, that an author was taxed first in America on 
his American earnings and then, without relief of any kind, 
taxed at the prevailing rate of tax and surtax on the balance in 
England. 

Few people will quarrel with the thought that a man should 
pay his taxes in the country which gives him a living and this, 
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aside from his understandable dislike of paying more taxes than 
he need, was Phillips Oppenheim’s attitude. 

An examination of his earnings over the years makes it quite 
evident that for every shilling he earned in England he earned 
about five or six shillings elsewhere, chiefly in the United 
States. 

When he migrated to France this was—and it cannot be 
doubted—one of the contributory reasons for so doing. At that 
time France had a most liberal attitude to foreigners living in 
France whose incomes were derived from sources wholly out¬ 
side France, so that French taxes were negligible. From that 
Lime onwards Phillip Oppenheim continued to pay his full 
taxes in England on what he earned in England and his full 
taxes in the United States on what he earned there. From 
start to finish there was never the smallest flavour of illegality 
about anything he did in regard to taxes. This is probably an 
opportune moment to add that in all his financial affairs he was 
a stickler for legality. It went beyond mere lip service to the 
letter of the law: he abided by the spirit of it. 

It is doubtful whether he made many Mends in Leicester, 
hut he most emphatically left behind him in that city a re¬ 
putation for commercial probity. He had formed a lifelong 
habit of paying bills as they fell due. His mail was never clut¬ 
tered with the kind of letters beginning: “Dear Sir, Unless 
...” and his other commercial relations can only be described 
as exemplary. 

Authors as a class—and any publisher will confirm this with 
an unflattering haste—are not distinguished for their probity 
and rectitude in financial matters. Many of them seem to 
regard publishers as their natural enemies, treating them 
accordingly. They haggle over trifles and do not hesitate to 
exploit to lite full any loophole in a contract. Like all generalisa¬ 
tions this is unfair,, hut still not so unfair as it might appear at 
first blush, 

No better tribute can be paid to Phillip Oppenheim’s com¬ 
mercial probity than is paid by the story of his relationship 
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with two firms of publishers. Between, 1910 and 1943 Hodder 
& Stoughton of London published ninety-seven Oppenheim 
titles, and if there were at any time any unpleasantness or re¬ 
criminations between publisher and author, over this long 
period of time, the present partners in the firm are not aware 
of it. 

In the United States there is a similar story to tell. An ex¬ 
cerpt from One Hundred Years of Publishing, 1837-1957, 
a history of Little, Brown & Company, prepared for the firm's 
centenary celebration, is worth quoting: 

James W. McIntyre saw the possibilities of E. Phillips 
Oppenheim back in 1903 and a happy and most successful 
association was begun, which has lasted more than thirty 
years, and has led to a close friendship between Mr Oppen¬ 
heim and the younger McIntyre who has regularly visited 
him, first at his villa on the Riviera, more recently at 
Guernsey, in the course of his visits to Europe. 

The first Oppenheim title published by Little, Brown was 
A Prince of Sinners. It was the first of 134 titles published 
by the same firm and here, too, if there were ever any disagree¬ 
ments or recriminations no memory or record of them survives. 
The publishing association continued until Phillip Oppen- 
heim’s death in 1946, when it had endured forty-three years. 

There can be no question whatever that in his attitude 
towards the payment of taxes Phillip Oppenheim was always 
strictly within his rights. What is, however, much more 
interesting is to speculate as to whether, towards the end, if he 
had had Ms life to live again he would have allowed tax con¬ 
siderations to influence his life quite as much as he did. In 
going to Erance to live ho undoubtedly saved himself some 
thousands of pounds annually in surtax, but it would seem, in 
the retrospect, that he paid too high a price, for he forfeited so 
many things whose price cannot be expressed in terms of 
money. 

The article entitled An Enchanted Backwater, written for 
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the Daily Express soon after the acquisition of the Villa 
Deveron, to which reference has been made elsewhere, reveals 
Phillips Oppenheim as firmly determined to convince us that 
he was happy in the knowledge of having done the right thing. 
But, as the French say; on se demande. 

The Prince of Storytellers was lulling himself to sleep with 
his own fairy tales. He simply had to justify to himself the step 
he had taken. 

FranceI La belle Francel What a wonderful land to live ini 
Provence! What more romantic part of a romantic land was 
there ? The troubadours! Frdddric Mistral, Fragonard, and so 
on, and on, and on. The splendid, broad, deep river of French 
culture. 

One can rhapsodise in such a vein for hours still without 
doing full justice to the lovely land of France, the beauty of 
its institutions and the depth of its culture. Nobody denies 
that. 

For a period of some twenty years P hil l i ps Oppenheim spent 
more time in France than in any other country, or all countries 
combined, but it is undeniably true that France never touched 
him spiritually. He made no French friends. In his memoirs 
only eight French people are mentioned by name. These are 
Suzanne Lenglen whom he met at the most twice and whose 
figure he admired. Then there is “old Gaspard,” a village 
character at Roquefort, whom he saw once and whose 
funeral occurred almost immediately afterwards. There was 
Mademoiselle Jacquelin, who was half English anyway and 
briefly did some secretarial work for him for a few weeks of 
1940. He mentions Rend Ldon, whoever he may have been. 
Mistinguett, whom he saw once or twice casually on the 
Gsroupe beach at Antibes, seems to have made very little im¬ 
pression upon him, for all that he remembered was that she 
had corns. For the rest there are Marc Fontanini, who was more 
Italian than French, and Messieurs Serraire and Tamme, both 
hdtdiers. 

Nobody else amongst the remaining forty mil li o ns of French 
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men and women ranted as sufficiently important to be men¬ 
tioned in liis memoirs. 

Probably the best reason why Oppy had no French friends 
was that his schoolboy French created a barrier between him 
and his hosts. 

Did he dislike the French? If he did there is no direct 
evidence of it. The truth seems to be even more chilling than 
that, for he did not know the French. He seldom came in con¬ 
tact with any French people except menials and strangers with 
whom he rubbed shoulders in restaurants and casinos. He 
always had an English-speaking chauffeur. 

There was not in the library that he left behind in France 
one French hook, although in an attic there was a pile of his 
own books translated into French with uncut leaves. He had 
progressed very little further in the language than voider 
vous coucher avec moiP, acknowledged to be a most useful 
phrase. 

These things are hot said critically. Why, after all, should 
he feel any great affection or admiration for France, her people 
and her institutions ? But then one asks oneself—what was the 
attraction in France if it was not the language, the culture and 
the people? Golf? The Riviera golf courses are at best third- 
rate and were then unplayable most of the year. Shooting? 
There was none except the normal amount done by jealous hus¬ 
bands in such an atmosphere as the Riviera. 

When, in 1934, the Oppenheims moved their residence 
from the ViUa Deveron to an important house called Le 
Vauquiedor in Guernsey the “official’’ reason given by Oppy 
in his memoirs is that the rate of exchange being adverse, the 
cost of living on the Riviera was too high. The privations he was 
enduring on an income of £25,000 a year were heartbreaking. 
Probably the chief reason for the move—and this may be 
termed intelligent guesswork—was fear lest, if death overtook 
him while living in France, the French revenue would get its 
clutches on his estate everywhere. 

There hung in Oppy’s dressing-room at Notre-Dame a 
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framed cartoon cut from Punch many years previously. It de¬ 
picted an irate client confronting his lawyer. ‘‘Do you mean to 
tell me,” he says, “that the entire estate has been frittered 
away?” 

“Absorbed, my dear sir, absorbed!” replies the lawyer 
blandly. 

Oppy had heard horrifying accounts of foreigners’ estates 
getting into the clutches of French lawyers and he did not 
want this to happen to his own. In Guernsey no death duties 
were payable, so the move there was in the interests of his 
heirs. 

There is reason to suppose that Phillips Oppenheim found 
Guernsey somewhat limited after the uninhibited years on the 
French Riviera and he did not spend more time there than was 
strictly necessary to establish his domicile. And, once it was 
established beyond all doubt, he hastily returned to France, 
but this time as a visitor and not in the legal sense of the word 
a resident. 

Even if he had very little time for France, Oppy was too 
comfortably cushioned on the Riviera to forsake it altogether. 
From St Tropez to Monte Carlo there was a well-spaced chain 
of oily matlres d’kdtel who knew his little peculiarities and 
catered to them. He was always well received in hotels and 
restaurants, not only because he was a good spender but be¬ 
cause hdteliars and restaurateurs recognised that his books and 
stories had contributed not a little to their prosperity, and 
Oppy himself, as distinct from Phillip Oppenheim the writer, 
was by now as much a part of the Riviera scene as the Duke of 
Wes tmins ter’s yacht, the lighthouse at Cap d’Antibes or the 
Aga Khan’s golfing attire. 

The war confounded many of Oppy’s plans—some disclosed 
and others not disclosed—but by compelling Mm, much against 
his will, to spend a few more years in England until the end 
of hostilities, it jeopardised his status as a Guernsey resi¬ 
dent. 

Just how Oppy, almost at the end of his race, put on a 
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sprinter’s spurt for one last effort is something of an 
epic. 

At the end only Oppy himself could have said whether all 
his elaborate attempts to lighten his lax burden were worth 
while, or whether he might not have been tempted to believe 
that liie price had been too high. 



19 Elsie and Philly 


Then, if only because it can witli propriety be postponed no 
longer, we come to Elsie Oppenheim. Reluctance to write 
about her stems from this writer’s certainty that he will fail 
to do justice to what was, despite all appearances and every¬ 
thing which has gone before, an astoundingly happy marriage 
which lasted fifty-four years. There are scores of things men¬ 
tioned in these pages and many more which have not been 
mentioned which suggest that Elsie Oppenheim led an insup¬ 
portable life. Men readers will be tempted to ask: “Hoyr in 
hell did he get away with it?” Women readers, recalling the 
peccadilloes of their own erring husbands which were prob¬ 
ably magnified out of all proportion, will be tempted to ask: 
“How in God’s name did she endure it?” 

It looks like that from here. 

Nobody knew better than Elsie Oppenheim that the hand¬ 
some, dashing young man with the bright light of sure success 
in his eyes, who had taken her on that joyous horse and buggy 
honeymoon in the wilds of New England, bore little enough 
resemblance to the materially successful middle-aged man, 
hag-ridden by the consciousness of being over-sexed. She re¬ 
cognised, too, that while he was a warm man sexually, she 
herself was cool. 

What was she to do about it? Leave him? It is doubtful 
whether, except in an occasional moment of temper, the idea 
ever crossed her mind, for by the time these facts became too 
apparent to be ignored, they had lived together happily from 
1892 to 1906 at least, and they were both over forty years of 
age. Time, it seemed, would take care of those problems and, 
if Phillips Oppenheim had been a normal man, that is in all 
probability what would have happened. 
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During those years when he was working furiously, plan¬ 
ning for the success he knew would be his and doing every¬ 
thing to rid himself of the leather business, which he regarded 
with distaste, not only as an incubus, but as a reminder of the 
hateful frustration he had endured when under his father’s 
discipline, there is abundant evidence that he was a sober- 
minded man and a reasonably good, if not exemplary, husband. 
He kicked over the traces from time to time. We know that. 
But most of the time ho was trying to make Elsie happy and 
her future secure. Ho protected her from all “undesirable” 
contacts. On their first visit to Paris he would not take her to 
a night dub for fear that the broad jokes and scanty attire of 
the artists would shock her. 

Freedom from the irksome leather business, which he 
achieved around 1906, acted upon Oppy in some such way as 
the releasing of the spring in a jack-in-the-box. It was, he must 
have felt, the severing of the last link with the past, of which 
—with or without justification—he seems to have had few 
happy memories. 

But it was success which proved the real villain of the piece, 
for success somehow upset Oppy’s equilibrium. The vista was 
unfolded of all the tilings which as a young man he had wanted 
to do, hut had been prevented from doing by lack of money 
and the true patriarchal acceptance of all the material respon¬ 
sibilities he had inherited as head of the family. 

It could easily have been—indeed it very likely was—during 
those years of endeavour, when life was little more than work 
and sleep, that he began to build the dream world in which he 
passed his later years. 

When it became quite obvious that Oppy was, in Kipling’s 
phrase, taking his fun where he found it, Elsie could have 
divorced him. But she had been brought up to believe that 
divorce was a confession of calamitous failure ... and she had 
not failed. Divorce, she believed implicitly, left people smirched 
for life and it was a remedy which decent people simply did 
not apply. 
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It was a simple, uncomplicated, perhaps even unrealistic 
creed, but it served her well through a long life. She was a 
little older than her Philly, but she never quite lost the sweet 
girlish simplicity which had first attracted him. 

Who was to blame? Life was to blame. Between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of “over-sexed” and “under-sexed” a million 
marriages are wrecked every year. 

The Oppenheim marriage never was wrecked: that is the 
thing to remember. It never looked like being wrecked. It all 
sounds quaintly old-fashioned today, but Elsie believed sin¬ 
cerely that two blacks did not make a white and that “for 
better or for worse” in the marriage vows meant precisely 
what it said. Without ever adopting a holier-than-thou atti¬ 
tude, or wearing the abominable smirk of conscious rectitude, 
she adhered to her vows under conditions which at times would 
have tried the patience of a saint. 

But Elsie was not a saint. Occasionally she “hit the roof,” 
as the saying is, at some of her Philly’s more outrageous lapses 
from virtue. A woman who knew her well describes her as “a 
very charming and upright character, devoted to her Philly 
but in no way downtrodden. The fur could fly when neces¬ 
sary.” The same woman told the present writer that she was 
really devoted to him and that “before success ruined him” 
they were tremendously close. A picture is conjured up from 
the past, of Elsie in. their home a few miles outside Leicester 
copying by hand the manuscripts of this so far unsuccessful 
and unrecognised young novelist. 

4 4 In those days and for a number of years I do not believe she 
had many affaires to put up with,” this old friend adds, “as he 
was in a more serious stage of his life. It was in these early 
days that they built up the lasting feeling of friendship and 
companionship which never deserted them.” 

For fifty years, almost without exception, they spent 
eleven out of every twelve months together. They played, 
golf together almost every day and shared as many amuse¬ 
ments as it was possible to imagine. Bridge occasionally 
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separated them, because Philly was a good player and Elsie 
was not. 

Their daughter, who was not only devoted to both of them 
but who saw them both perhaps more clearly than anyone 
living, says: “In the Norfolk days he insisted that she should 
shoot and go out with the guns. In fact, my father’s idea of a 
perfect life appears to have been having his wife with him for 
companionship and affection, a mistress in the offing for fun, 
and a secretary just in caso he felt the creative urge.” 

It is his daughter’s firm belief that the Riviera not only 
ruined Oppy as a writer, as it did his old friend W. J. Locke, 
but that it did even more to his character, “for it destroyed 
most of his remaining ideals and whatever religious beliefs he 
may have retained.” 

To an outsider it seems that the outstanding factor in the 
relationship of Philly and Elsie was that they never ceased to 
be fast friends and that when all the ugliness of nasty little 
infidelities was swept away, the basic fact of their existences 
was that each liked the other more than any other human being. 

In The Pool of Memory Oppy deals not very convincingly 
with Elsie’s sudden decision to join some old friends just 
arrived in Monte Carlo in the Franconia and go with them on 
a world cruise at a matter of three or four hours’ notice. Oppy 
endeavours to make it a gay, carefree incident, illustrative of 
the way life was lived by sophisticates on the Riviera, but the 
fact of the matter is that the decision was taken following one 
of Oppy’s flagrant lapses, which occurred under Elsie’s nose. 
They were both approaching seventy when this occurred and 
when Elsie returned from the cruise they picked up the threads 
of life again as though nothing had happened. 

There is the temptation to be sorry for Esie Oppenheim but 
we may spare our sympathy. Everyone has a cross of some kind 
to bear and in her case it is evident that she was temperament¬ 
ally able to bear hers, even though to another kind of woman 
it would have been intolerable. Elsie Oppenheim had that rare 
generosity of soul which enabled her somehow to see Philly as 
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a man made unhappy and undignified by the strength and per¬ 
sistence of his carnal desires. But he could not help it, and he 
had married one of the few women of his time able to sum¬ 
mon from some inner source of strength and love the philo¬ 
sophy to take that view of him. 

There has been no attempt anywhere in these pages to 
whitewash Phillips Opponheim and the spotlight has been 
turned mercilessly into some of the darker places of his life. 
But he, too, merits our understanding, for he must have had 
many qualities—fine qualities—which have not been made 
apparent here, perhaps because they were of the kind that 
were built in rather than those on show: it must have been so 
if one reflects upon the matter, for if Phillips Oppenheim had 
been as bad a husband as he has been portrayed here, without 
the other redeeming qualities, no woman brealliing could hare 
stood it for iifty-four yeurs. 

It is usoloss to pursuo tlio subject further and we must just 
accept as the fact it is tliut Elsie found many compensations for 
her Philly’s shortcomings. A life of luxury was not the answer 
because she would liaye been far more happy as she was, living 
in the country in England with a simple way of life. 

The world, and rightly, never knows the true nature of the 
relationship between the two partners of a happy marriage, 
because the world is not moant to know. These are secrets 
shared by two people, and in the very moment when the secret 
is disclosed to anothor, tiro magic vanishes in a flash. Elsie and 
Philly somehow, though God alone knows how, cherished that 
magic between them. 

Wives of famous men often tend to acquire fuzzy outlines, 
vignetted by the fog of thoir husbands’ fame. But this was not 
so where Elsio Oppenheim was concerned. Sko never became a 
public figure, partly because she did not want to do so and 
partly because nobody was better aware than she was that there 
was not room in the family for another prima donna. Nobody 
.. . but nobody was allowed to steal Oppy’s limelight and, hap¬ 
pily, this suited Elsie admirably well. 
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All really unselfish people run the risk of being regarded by 
the un think ing as negligible figures, spineless and just a shade 
“phony.” Elsie Oppenheim ran that risk and something like 
that must hare gone on in the minds of casual acquaintances 
who saw what sometimes happened under her nose. But people 
who knew her well and who saw her occasionally, her green 
eyes flashing danger signals, did not fall into thi6 error. Elsie 
was a personality in her own right. Whatever she may have 
suffered she suffered privately, for she did not wear her heart 
upon her sloevo. Unlike Oppy, she enjoyed an inner life into 
which, when he was more than ordinarily outrageous, sho was 
able to retire, drawing the curtains beliind her. Onco she was 
behind her armour of reserve nobody could penetrate it and 
few had the hardihood to try. 

Oppy was popular in the hail-fellow-well-met tradition and 
had a vast army of acquaintances. Almost everyone who knew 
him still speaks of him as “Oppy,” “Opp," “ Old Opp,” in the 
nostalgic and affectionate way poople speak of an institution, or 
of “dear old London.” They do not speak that way of Elsie 
because not one in ten know her. Tho kind of people who 
thought of the Villa Dcvcron as the nineteenth hole of the 
Cagnes golf course steered clear of Elsie, bolieving that they 
detected in her baleful eyes something of the contempt she 
felt for them. 

But friends, that was something else. We do not, any of us, 
make many friends in life, although we work the word to 
death. When Oppy had winnowed away the chaff of acquaint¬ 
ances the residue of friends was pitifully small and of these 
two, Elsie and her Philly, the likelihood is that she had more 
real friends than he did, for there was something about his 
frightening egocentricity which, especially late in life, repelled 
those who might have become friends. Elsie’s friends, one is 
persuaded to believe, were the kind sho would have kept if 
Oppy had beon a poor failure instead of a rich success, the only 
kind worth keeping. 

If this were Elsie’s biography instead of being her Philly’s, 
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it would be a rewarding task, even at this late date, to dig 
more deeply and to uncover the rich vein of gold which ran 
there, but if anything in these pages tempts you to bo sorry 
for her, spare your sympathy for someone who needs it more 
than she did, for, and admittedly against all probabilities, hers 
was a happy life. 



20 Two Dogs and their Owners 


The earliest known witnesses of forest liras noted with interest 
the phenomenon of multifarious warring creatures forgetting 
their differences in the face of the common danger. The cat 
with a singed tail and Lho crackle of flames behind him no 
longer regards the mouse as a meal hut as a fellow refugee. 
War does that to peoplo too. It took a war for Churchill, 
Roosevelt and Stalin to discover each other’s splendid qualities. 
It was peace which brought disillusionment. 

It was like that with the small English-speaking community 
wliicli remained on the Riviera and in the hills behind after 
the outbreak of war. Widely diverse people who had never mot 
were thrown together and able to bridge the immense gulf of 
habit and outlook which lay between them. 

Nothing but a war, a forest firo or somo cosmic disaster 
could have brought together two such diverse people as Phil¬ 
lips Oppenheim and Winifred—“Perfume from Provence” 
—Fortescue, who might have gone on living within three miles 
of each other for the remainder of their lives, without meeting, 
or wanting to meet. 

It was good works which brought these two together. Lady 
Fortescue was addicted lo good works and, one suspects, rather 
enjoyed the r61e of Lady Bountiful. It was something vague to 
do with French soldiers and their families and, perhaps, just 
a little too lofty and patronising in character. But whatever it 
was, she “put the bite” on Oppy for a contribution and al¬ 
though he could not have been less interested in French 
soldiers, or their families, he weighed in with some money. 
Having got off to a bad 6tart with the French military authori¬ 
ties in the district, it seemed like a good way to repair his 
fences. 
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Lady Fortescue was a most talented pleader for the various 
causes which from time to time she espoused. Recipients of her 
begging letters, most of them complete strangers to her, have 
been known to wallow in lachrymose misery for days after¬ 
wards. There are charitable ladies in various parts of the United 
States who still send food parcels to a children’s hospital which 
not only no longer exists, but whose inmates at the time of the 
original appeal are now married, with children of their own. 
But such was the fine imagery and eloquence of the appeal 
that France—now bursting at the seams with good food—still 
ranks as a famine area in the minds of those to whom the 
appeal was addressed. 

So it was that, hypnotised by Lady Fortescue’s persuasive¬ 
ness, Oppy dabbled briefly in good works and in the process 
there was engendered between them a purely platonic friend¬ 
ship. One has to so qualify Oppy’s friendship with women. 

If any ono of the many people who knew both Lady Fortes¬ 
cue and Oppy had over been told that these two would become 
friends they would have laughed the idea to scorn, for, on the 
surface of things, there never were two human beings with 
less in common. But it does seem that like creatures fleeing 
from a forest fire, they were able, in the common danger of 
war, to forget the enormous gulf which lay between them and 
in some strange fashion take comfort from each other. It is 
doubtful whether Lady Fortescue ever entered a casino or in¬ 
dulged in any of the more mundane pleasures of the coast, so 
whatever they may have found to talk about was not based 
upon many experiences shared. 

Lady Fortescue lived about three miles from Roquefort on 
the top of a little hill which in her books is called “the moun¬ 
tain.” She was an almost daily visitor to the Oppenheim house. 
Elsie Oppenheim seems to have liked her as much as Phillips' 
did and, although she was a good many years younger than the 
Oppenheims, there is no doubt that they were a great comfort 
to each other. This friendship is important in that it help to 
delineate with unmistakable clarity Oppy’s divorce from 
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reality, -which was already well advanced at the time he met 
Lady Fortescue. 

The differences between these two . .. differences of back¬ 
ground, tastes, habits and ideology... are too obvious to be 
laboured further. They were wide enough and deep enough, it 
seemed, to prove an insuperable barrier to anything but the 
most casual acquaintanceship based on neighbourly courtesy. 
But in dofiance of all appearances, it was not so, for underneath 
their respective facades there wore many points of similarity, 
chief among which was an almost unlimited capacity for self- 
deception. 

Lady Fortescue spoke French fluently but, like Oppy, who 
did not, the many yoars sho spent in France did not teach her 
to understand the French. In her dealings with the French 
soldiers, for example, she could not grasp the salient fact that a 
man could bo a good Frenchman but still dislike the English, 
just as many good Englishmen detest the French. 

The real bond between these two was that behind all the 
flim-flam they were both eminently successful merchants of 
dreams and fantasies, whose link with reality was on extra¬ 
ordinarily highly developed sense of double-entry book¬ 
keeping. * 

They both found writing an escape from the ugly things of 
life. They wrote of things as they would have liked them to 
be rather than as they were. Oppy detested emotional, violent 
scenes, unless of course he created them. So he wrote about 
agreeable, well-mannered people who said and did nothing 
which could shock his own delicate susceptibilities. Lady 

* In 1947 or 1948 Lady Fortescue sliowod the present writer the draft 
of the contract for her last book, just received from Blackwoods, asking 
whether it was just and equitablo. Suffice to say that the terms she hod 
obtained from Blackwoods were almost unbelievably generous. It gave her 
a flat 25 per cent of the retail price of all copios sold, allowing the publishers 
no participation whatever in subsidiary rights. The presont writer confessed 
his inability to extract such terms from bis own publishers and invited Lady 
Fortescue to become his agent, being quite overcome by hor superior 
business acumen, The invitation was not accepted. 
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Fortescue had a mind-picture of herself as a kind of Great 
White Queen among the adoring, goggle-eyed peasantry, who 
regarded her as a composite of Florence Nightingale and Rider 
Haggard’s She. 

For the first few years among her idealised and unrecog¬ 
nisable peasants Lady Fortescue was quite happy. They did 
not understand her, of course, but it was mutual. She was 
always pleasant, if just a trifle too patronising, but she was kind 
and, frequently, helpful. When she passed they would look up 
from then- cash registers, or one of the three sets of books they 
kept to cheat the revonue, smile and behave like the courteous 
neighbours they were. 

All would probably have gone well for years had not some 
well-meaning—or, perhaps, not so well-meaning—French¬ 
woman, who spoke and read English fluently, translated into 
French some of tlio things which Lady Fortescue said about 
her neighbours. These last would have borne no resentment if 
they had been portrayed as they lived, fathoms deep in 
jiggery-pokery and up to every trick there was, but the French 
generally and the French peasants in particular dislike being 
idealised. It seemed to them that they had been deliberately 
and viciously lampooned, portrayed as nauseatingly sycophan¬ 
tic, wishy-washy cretins instead of the earthy, realistic folk that 
peasants have always had to be to survive. How was it possible, 
they asked themselves, for her to have lived so long amongst 
them and to so misunderstand them ? 

During all those weary months of late 1959 and early 1940, 
while the “phony” war was still being waged,in the north, 
these two born oscapists averted their eyes as long as possible 
from the world which was crumbling in ruins all around them, 
dabbling in their perfunctory good works and retiring as 
hastily as possible into their home-made dream world where 
tender blossoms withered at the first breath of reality. 

There is, despite the apparent differences, a certain similar¬ 
ity in their books. Oppy wrote about “phony” aristocrats, 
while Lady Fortescue wrote about “phony” peasants. But it 
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•was essentially the same brand of hokum, written by two 
people who believed that ugliness given a pretty name acquired 
beauty. 

Fort Escu, which is what Lady Fortescue called her house, 
is now owned by a Frenchman. But people still call there, as at 
a shrine, and ask in hushed voices if they may see the interior. 
Hokum it was, but higlily satisfactory hokum to great numbers 
of people and, like Oppy’s books, it did no harm. There was a 
great power of persuasion in it because it told people what they 
wanted to believe. Lady Fortescue’s powers of persuasion were 
formidable and they cannot be dismissed without one more 
example. Boing, if not a teetotaller, a most abstemious person, 
her wine cellar was redundant. Opio, like the Vatican, is 
within the Anglican Diocese of Gibraltar, and on one of his 
occasional visits she persuaded the Bishop of Gibraltar to con¬ 
secrate the wine cellar as a chapel. 

Nevertheless, for all her escapism, Lady Fortescue realised 
the inevitable before Oppy did, and disappeared from the scone 
with a startling abruptness. While the British Expeditionary 
Force was being evacuated from Dunkirk, she and a wretched 
spaniel were gumming up telegraph communications between 
St Malo and England in a successful ondeavour—another proof 
of persuasiveness—to obtain permission for the entry of the 
spaniel into the British Isles. Reading of the two exoduses in 
her book Trampled Lilies, one has the impression that they 
were of roughly equal importance. In thirteen pages there are 
thirty-six mentions of the dog, which is called, alternatively, 
“Dominie” and “Blackness,” until even the most ardent dog 
lovers must find that what his owner called their “turn-turns’’ 
are becoming queasy. 

If Oppy’s late-afternoon friendship with Lady Russell had 
not been brought to an end by her departure for America and 
subsequent death, her caustic tongue and clear-sighted realism 
might have rescued him from the dimly lit jungle which the 
escapist creates as a refuge from unpleasantness. She was good 
for him, especially so because their relationship was cool and 
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unclouded by sex. It was almost a new experience for Oppy to 
find himself liking a woman for her mind. 

In a supplementary obituary which Oppy contributed to 
The Times he reveals his bleak sense of loss at her passing. It 
is, perhaps, a little too fulsome, a little too full of the dog 
ChunMe, but it comes through as a sincere tribute to a friend, 
a friend furthermore whose sharp tongue might have saved 
him for a few more years from the slough of self-pity which 
was poisoning his old age. “We shall begrudge America her 
ashes,” he says. 

Lady Russell gave him the kind of irritation and stimulation 
which he needed. She was a realist who faced facts and tried to 
make him face them. But Lady ForLescue had gone even fur¬ 
ther down the road of escape than Oppy had gone and the com¬ 
fort these two derived from each other must have been based 
upon the mutual recognition of kindred spirits. 


8 + 
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In his memoirs Oppy refers to his return from Guernsey to his 
house in Roquefort-les-Pins after the declaration of war as 
"the greatest mistake of my life.” The greatest mistake had 
been going to lire upon the Riviera, but his insane return after 
the outbreak of war ranked pretty close and iL illustrates how 
far down the road of self-deception he had gono. 

The war had been a crushing blow Lo Oppy and he was at an 
age when a man’s ability to absorb punishment is limited. 
Perhaps an even greater blow, because it was a blow to his 
self-esteem, had been the "brush-off” by the Ministry of In¬ 
formation in London, although it is hard to see how even he 
could have supposed that at his age ho could have been of any 
value. Perhaps—indeed probably—.when our powors begin to 
fail we ourselves are the last people to know it. 

The months went by peacefully enough during the early 
part of 1940. Indeed it was the peace which Oppy found so 
irksome. All the regulations governing the use of privately 
owned motor-cars were tightened up and the French, vastly to 
Oppy’s annoyance, did not consider his daily peregrinations to 
Monte Carlo or Cannes important enough to grant him the 
necessary amount of petrol. 

Another factor which did not contribute to Oppy’s comfort 
and peace of mind was that the ostentatiously luxurious way of 
life which he regarded as minimal had now become extremely 
conspicuous. The Maire of Roquefort at that time, a Monsieur 
Gentilhomme, regarded the Oppenheim household with ex¬ 
treme disfavour. The precise nature of his political affiliations 
is not important. Suffice to say that, although a manufacturer 
and a man of substance, he went a long way to the left in his 
thinking and, while it would be untrue to say that he did any- 
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thing active to make the Oppenheims uncomfortable, it is 
equally certain that, he did precisely nothing to make them 
comfortable. 

To those unacquainted with the French system it should be 
said that the maire of a French village is at all times invested 
with extraordinary powers, but in time of crisis the maire of a 
remote commune like Roquefort acquires what Anglo-Saxons 
would call dictatorial powers. 

It became impossible to run a car except for extremely short 
journeys. In France, where rationing is traditionally by price, 
an illicit market in everything is created on the very instant 
that a legitimate source of supply dries up. Oppy was able to 
run his big Wolseley car at a positively fabulous cost per mile 
and there was always the risk of dire penalties in the event of 
an enquiry. The Maire confiscated Oppy’s extremely valuable 
guns: in theory they were to be kept in official custody until 
after the war but in practice the guns have not to this day re¬ 
appeared. Food was another difficulty. In places like Cannes 
and Nice and Monte Carlo, of course, everything was available 
without difficulty to those who had the price, which remained 
true right through the war. Everything seemed to be con¬ 
spiring to bring home to Oppy the gravity of his own error in 
returning. 

Then in May came the German break-through from the 
Low Countries end tho turning of the Maginot Line. That was 
the signal for most of the remaining British community to 
depart, and for those living in such remoteness as the Oppen¬ 
heims, lifo became quite intolerable. Even the telephone was 
denied to them as a means of communication because of the 
regulation which had been in force some while that all tele¬ 
phone conversations had to be conducted in the French lan¬ 
guage. It is doubtful whether at that time either of the old 
couple had ever conducted any kind of conversation by ’phone 
in French and it was too late to learn. 

There seemed very little choice in the matter, so the house 
at Roquefort was closed and the Oppenheims took up residence 
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at the Carlton Hotel in Cannes. Fortunately there was plenty 
of money available in France. 

Then came the fall of France, the making of an uneasy 
peace with Germany, the setting up of the violently anti- 
British Vichy Government and the division of France itself 
into the occupied and unoccupied zones. Cannes was in the un¬ 
occupied zone but it seems to have been a distinction without 
being much of a difference. 

The British consular representatives in Nico and Cannes at 
that time do not appear to have been particularly helpful to the 
British community. 

Word was somehow circulated unofficially along the Riviera 
to the effect that a last chance of evacuation was being given 
to the British and that those who did not avail themselves of 
it were on their own and could expect no further considera¬ 
tion. Two small colliers were thereupon diverted from a North 
African port, where they had been discharging coal, to Cannes, 
and the British community was offered the chance to oscape, 
Somerset Maugham, who was one of the 1,200 passengers, has 
told the story of the journey home. Let an eyewitness, who 
prefers to remain anonymous, tell the only part of the story 
with which we are concerned: 

I was one of an assorted band of some 1,200 British on 
that never-to-be-forgotten hot day in June 194-0, waiting on 
the quayside at Cannes to board two dirty and unpleasant 
small boats which had been emptied of their usual cargoes of 
coal so that we might take its place. 

Many of us arrived in cars which wo did not know what to 
do with. Some were sold to touts on the quayside at give¬ 
away prices. The small sums thus acquired did not do the 
recipients much good as, within an hour or two, they were 
confiscated by the douane, whose chief function that day 
seemed to he to see that the British should depart on their 
hazardous and possibly last journey in a penniless condition. 

During the long morning I noticed a large Wolseley 
limousine draw up on the quay to the west side of the 
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Casino in the manner of an habitue of long standing. I 
thought I recognisod the car and strolled over to it. As anti¬ 
cipated, I found Oppy and Elsie and the chauffeur with some 
baggage, together with a most sumptuous luncheon basket 
and plenty of cold champagne. 

I knew the car well as I had often seen it following Oppy 
around the perimeter of the Mougins golf course so that 
Oppy, when he felt inclined, could rest or pour himself a 
drink between shots. 

Returning to the quayside, I explained the position of 
affairs to Oppy, who greeted the news blackly. On my advice 
the old couple stayed in the car. During the day, partly from 
politeness and partly from thirst, I paid them sundry visits. 

Towards the end of a long day, which had been filled 
with the wildest rumours, Oppy asked me to guide him to 
the nearest lavatory. After I had done this we went to look 
at the two coal boats. Oppy, clad immaculately in a pearl 
grey tropical worsted suit, with grey and white buckskin 
shoes and the solar topee that he always affected in summer, 
stood with blank horror and amazement on his face looking 
at the accommodation, if it can be called such, available for 
1,200 people. With considerable emphasis and fluency he 
announced that he flatly declined to set foot on eithor of 
them. He then returned to his car and drove out of my life, 
for I never 6aw him again. 

Nothing would persuade Oppy to weaken on the stand he 
had taken. He was hugely indignant that the British Govern¬ 
ment was so callously indifferent to his personal comfort as to 
send these disgraceful little colliers. Although one has a sneak¬ 
ing admiration for the fact that he had the courage of his con¬ 
victions, it was all terribly out of proportion in his mind, as it 
still is in the minds of many of the British community who sur¬ 
vived the long journey home by the coal boats. Oppy thought 
then, and they think now, that better accommodation should 
have been provided for them. They were, it is argued, mostly 
elderly people accustomed to the comforts of life which, by 
mental gymnastics it is difficult to follow, entitled them to 
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more consideration. It may be true, as Oppy recounts, com¬ 
menting on it all afterwards, that seven of the passengers died 
on the voyage, five went mad and numbers of others were car¬ 
ried ashore in a state of collapse at the end of their journey, but 
there is another side to it. People who livod, and live, on the 
Riviera do so voluntarily for their own pleasure and con¬ 
venience and for no other reason. It is a little hard, therefore, 
to understand why valuable British lives and ships should have 
been endangered to remove thorn from the Riviera when 
there had been nearly a year since the declaration of war in 
which to leave quietly and in comfort. 

This kind of thinking shows what life on the Riviera did for 
people and how it allowed them to magnify themselves, their 
problems and difficulties out of all resemblance to the truth. 
One is forced to wonder whether, after abundant warning 
about tho unwisdom of remaining on the coast, any other 
government in the world would have been so considerate as to 
send the coal boats to rescue people who had not lifted a finger 
to help themselves, nor apparently troublod to read a news¬ 
paper or listen to the radio, which was telling them hour by 
hour that the old cushioned, easy world, which they seemed to 
regard as their divine right, had crumbled and that nothing 
would evor be quite tho same again. 

From a balcony of tho Carlton Hotel Oppy watched the coal 
boats put out to sea and one wonders whether, among the black 
thoughts which must have haunted him that evening, he found 
room for the reflection that he had just witnessed the curtain as 
it dropped with blank finality to mark the end of an epoch of 
which he himself had been not only one of tho architects but 
one of the most spectacular participants. 

Writing afterwards of his failure to take this available 
means of escape Oppy says: “I have bitterly regretted it many 
times since.” It seems almost certain that had he been aware 
of the risks he was running by remaining behind he would have 
faced the discomforts, for the chances were that he and Elsio 
would have ended their days in separate concentration camps. 
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How much of all this Oppy realised at the time and how 
much his indignation blinded him will never be known. 

A few days were wasted in futile schemes to charter yachts 
for escape to North Africa and then, because there seemed 
nothing else to do, the old couple drove sadly back to Roquefort 
to await the march of events. Upon arrival home the car was 
put into the garage and official orders given that in no circum¬ 
stances whatever might it be used. The rare excursions to Nice 
and Cannes to contrive means of leaving France and to see a 
few remaining old friends wore done by taxis hired, according 
to Oppy, from Bar-le-Duc, many hundred miles away in 
northern France. He probably meant Bar-sur-Loup, tho can¬ 
tonal town a few miles distant. 

In front of Oppy’s house at Roquefort there was a prd or 
meadow some fifty yards in depth and three hundred yards in 
length. It is marked upon ancient maps of the region as the 
Camp Lache, called so because the Romans used to camp there 
and pasture their horses as they came up the Loup valley from 
La Colle. Two or three miles down the valley there can still be 
seen the fortified camp on a hill-top which they used in times 
of trouble. 

This prd at Notro-Dame is an enchanted spot, and because 
enchantment wears so many guises to so many people and is, 
therefore, an utterly individual thing, it is not easy to describe. 
Nevertheless, the effort seems worth while. 

On the southern side of the prd, parallel with a torrent bed 
that is dry most of the year, is an immensely thick shelter betlt 
of trees which cuts off the wind and is probably responsible in 
large part for the curious patches of silence which occur un¬ 
expectedly. Dotted down the prd, quite asymmetrically, are 
some of the finest old olive trees in the region. From a pro¬ 
ductive point of view they are not good, for they have been 
allowed to grow quite unchecked for a very long time, but 
for sheer breath-taking beauty this writer has never seen 
their equal. Nearer to the house, likewise without any effort 
having been made to check or control their growth, is a 
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clump of the so-called thorny acacias which are not acacias 
at all. 

The return of Philly and Elsie to Roquefort was in a 
sense its own reward, for they had come home at the perfect 
moment of the year to a spot so poaceful and lovely that it was 
possible, briefly, to forget the ugly realities which beset 
them. 

The densely wooded slopes behind the house and the shelter 
belt of trees are the haunt of nightingales which, during their 
short season, fill the days and nights with the breathless beauty 
of their song. 

A village woman, who never met the Opponheims face to 
face, has described in heart-warming terms a sight she saw on 
the prd at Notre-Dame on the ovoning of the old couple’s 
return from Cannes. She was gathering a few twigs for fuel 
and was not aware that the Oppenheims had returned. “I kept 
to the shadows,” she said years afterwards, “not because I 
wished to spy on them but because I know I had no right to be 
there. Also, I think, a little because I know these were bad 
times for English people. I saw them walk down the prd to¬ 
wards me, hand-in-hand like children. They did not speak. 
There had been silence for a little while and suddenly, just 
above their heads, a nightingale began to sing. It seemed to be 
singing to them, for never have I hoard before or since u 
nightingale sing so loudly and so clearly. 

“The old couple looked upwards into the tree. They no 
longer seomed so tired and old and, when the nightingale 
ceased its song, they turned to each other, like young lovers, 
and remained standing there lockod in oach other’s arms for 
maybe a whole minute. And then I crept away, fooling a little 
ashamed at having watched them. Years passed beforo I told 
anyone of this, evon my husband.” 

As dusk turned to darkness during those enchanted Juno 
evenings when Philly and Elsie, oblivious of other people, 
drank in the peace of their surroundings, the fireflies, which 
like the fairies in the pantomime had been waiting in the 
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wings for tlie signal to go on stage, came out of the deep 
shadows and began their joyous dance. 

What Elsie and Philly said to each other during those per¬ 
fumed evenings, with every sense vibrating intensely to gather 
the beauties of sight and sound and smell all around them, we 
shall never know and even now, after the lapse of years, it 
seems like spying upon them, even vicariously, to put on 
record how they comforted each other during those dark days 
fraught with so many horrible possibilities. 

Let us believe that there upon the prd at Notre-Dame they 
were able to put the clock back forty years and that, to con¬ 
found the cynics, each of them realised that the other was not 
only the basis of life itself but, when all the froth and shams 
had been blown away, the only thing that made continued life 
worth contemplating. Philly was no longer the errant small 
boy conscious of his misdeeds and coming home, tail between 
his legs, to be scolded and reproved: he was the man for whom 
Elsie’s love had never wavered, even at his most outrageous 
worst. As these two strolled in the evening, their nostrils 
quivering with sweet flower perfumes, deaf to all but the 
liquid song of the nightingale and under the spell of the fire¬ 
flies which, better than any ballet, wero giving a command per¬ 
formance, these two knew that no matter what horrors the 
future might bring, they would be bearable because borne 
together. 

One cannot rationalise these things: one must accept them. 
Such relationships exist and if it were not so life would not be 
so infinitely varied. 

When the summer was over and life at Notre-Dame had 
lost most of its attractions, the Oppenheims installed themselves 
at the Montfleury Hotel in Cannes, soon afterwards to become 
the Gestapo torture house. 

With the help of the American consular official who had 
taken over responsibility for the few remaining British sub¬ 
jects on the Riviera, the Oppenheims, after many vicissitudes, 
which are not of themselves of particular interest, readied 

8 * 
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Spain and Portugal, and it was from Lisbon to Poole that they 
made their first and only flight together, arriving back in 
England early in 1941. 

Relief at being home was somewhat tempered in Oppy’s 
case by the fact that the standards of luxury and service current 
in wartime England fell considerably below those which he 
had long regarded as the minimum necessary to his existence. 
He was not, one is tempLed to believe, the easiest hotel guest. 
At Bournemouth, where they sLayed on arrival in England, 
there occurred one of those light incidents which sound so un¬ 
important and can mean so much, especially to an ageing man 
who believes that he has been forgotten. 

Oppy and Elsie were lunching in the restaurant of the 
hotel, believing themselves unknown to the people around 
them, when Elsie allowed her handbag to drop to the floor. A 
young officer in uniform—today a publisher and the owner 
of what he claims to be the world’s best collection of Oppen- 
heim books—reached for the hag and restored it to Elsie, who 
thanked him prettily and said: “What a long arm you 
have I" 

“But not as long as The Long Arm of Manister,” replied 
the young man, recalling the title of an Opponheim book pub¬ 
lished in 1908. 

The same man, in a recent letter to this writer, says: 

The prime gem of my collection is the frontispiece to 
The Great Awakening (the illustration also come6 in the 
American edition of A Sleeping Memory) : the scene is the 
edge of a diif above the sea on a windy day. There are two 
figures, a tall woman and a little bearded man in a bowler 
hat. The caption: “Kiss me and I’ll do even as Ulric would 
have done.” 

Every now and then, when I’m depressed, I open the book 
and look at that picture and I’m happy for a week. 

The incident was a wonderful tonic to a tired old man who 
was beginning to face the uncomfortable truth that he was 
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passing from memory. Here was proof with a vengeance that he 
was still remembered as the Prince of Storytellers. So stimu¬ 
lated was he by the entire episode that he obtained a secretary 
locally and with her help began to write what was his last 
published novel, Dr Mirakel. 



22 Homecoming 


Whoever enjoined comedians to quit the stage while the cus¬ 
tomers were still laughing knew his business. It is not only 
comedians who should romeraber this, but anyone who values 
the plaudits of posterity. Although we are all tired of the 
singers, actors, dancers and politicians who do not know when 
to quit, one can only suppose that when our own turn comes 
we regard ourselves as exceptions to the general rule that very 
little of whut we do or say or think after the age of seventy is 
worth saying or doing or thinking. 

So it is with the declining years of Phillip Oppenheim, 
which he lived in the shadow of what one is tempted to believe 
is the most frightening human consciousness—that of being 
useless and unwanted. 

Wartimo England did not give Oppy and his little foibles the 
consideration to which he believed them entitled. The truth 
was that the strain of it all had been too much for him and only 
his great personal courage enabled him to go on putting up 
even the pretence of a fight. His eyesight had begun to fail him, 
making him oven more helplessly dependent upon others than 
he had made himself from the time when real prosperity began 
to change his outlook. 

In the hotels where the Oppenheims spent a large part of 
the war they were not particularly welcome guests simply 
because Oppy’s strange egotism would not lot him see any con¬ 
nection between the difficulties and shortages of wartimo Eng¬ 
land and the fact that the standards of service in hotels had 
deteriorated. For a great many years he had been an oriental 
potentate accustomed to dapping his hands as the signal for 
mirades to he performed by galloping menials, It was a hitter 
blow to find that the menials, if any, were unimpressed and 
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were for the most part too decrepit to gallop. When he wanted 
a drink he demanded large howls of ice cubes which, although 
he refused to believe it, simply did not exist. The smallest 
obstacle put in his way ranked as part of this vast, almost cos¬ 
mic conspiracy to prevent Phillips Oppenheim living in the 
way to which he had grown accustomed. 

There was another complication: for the first time in 
approximately fifty years he was in money difficulties. The 
bulk of his fortune had lain in tho safe-doposit vaults of a 
British bank in Monte Carlo, the manager of which had man¬ 
aged to effect a transfer to the London overseas branch of the 
same bank, where it was held for the account of the Monte 
Carlo branch, winch, being technically in enemy territory, 
brought the matter under the authority of the Custodian of 
Enemy Property. 

Oppy was gravely displeased and said so. He insisted that 
these were regulations specially designed to harass him. His 
rage knew no bounds. Persistent application by his legal ad¬ 
visers obtained for him permission to use the income from his 
capital, leaving the disposition of the capital sum to a later 
date. He was also greatly displeased by having to pay income 
tax and surtax on the considerable income released. 

So from month to month, hovering between numb frozen 
horror and frenzied indignation, he waited for the war to end, 
quite unable towards tho sad end to realise that there were 
greater issues at stake than his own comfort and convenience. 

But that was what the Biviora had done to him. He had 
lived too long amongst useless, vain, selfish people who had 
lost all sense of proportion and who regarded themselves as 
being exceptions to the rules governing the rest of h umanit y. 

In order to get away from hotels, Oppy bought a small house 
in a remote village in Cornwall. But it did not work. Elsie was 
glad of the peace and quiet hut Oppy could not endure it. There 
was peace in cemeteries. 

It is easy enough in the retrospect to sneer at a tired old man 
whose powers were failing fast and who was eaten up with 
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self-pity. That is not the intention hero. It is, nevertheless, 
necessary to show how far along this road he had gone in order 
to realise the tremendous effort he made to stage a come-back. 
“They never come back,” is said of the boxers stricken by 
anno domini, but it remained for Oppy to disprove it. 

It does not matter in the least whether he was right or 
wrong in his contention that, as he was being kept in England 
against his will by force majeurc, ho did not rank as a resident 
of the country for all fiscal purposes. What does mattor is that 
he refusod to submit tamely to this official view and was deter¬ 
mined to go on fighting to the bitter end. He was a self-made 
man who had worked hard for sixty years and he wanted to 
pass on his fortune to his heirs as nearly intact as possible. 
Much of his fife had been planned to that end, and like all the 
other things from wliich he had averted his heud, he could not 
bear to contemplate the British Treasury taking the proportion 
which it undoubtedly would tako if at his death he should be 
regarded officially as a resident of the United Kingdom which 
was, in his somewhat warped view, little more than a prison 
holding him against his will. 

In happier vein we come to the night of August 6th, 1942, the 
story of which has a pronounced Phillips Oppenheim flavour. 
We see Elsie Oppouhoim, resplendent in a grey lace evening 
frock, enter their favourite London restaurant on Philly’s arm. 
It is Elsie who, for the first time in their lives, is guiding Philly, 
whose eyesight is deteriorating to vanishing point. They are 
ushered to a flower-decorated table beside which, in a cooler, 
is a bottle of Pommery, their favourite champagne. Oppy of 
course, for this is an occasion, is in tails. People turn to look at 
them in astonishment, for it is a long while since formal even¬ 
ing dress has been seen in a public place. Speaking of this even¬ 
ing in his memoirs Oppy says: “We drank many toasts to one 
another but it was impossible for us to wish one another many 
happy returns of the day because it was August 6th, the 
fiftieth anniversary of our marriage.” 
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A familiar tune is played by the orchestra and these are 
Oppy’s own words: “I turned towards my companion-— 1 Shall 
we dance?’ 

“She laughed, perhaps with a faint note of gentle mockery. 
But our feet were already moving to the music." 

It is a pity we cannot leave them there dancing happily 
together, dressed in their finery and seemingly oblivious of the 
people and the events around them. 

It is in keeping with the Phillips Oppenheim tradition that, 
even on this memorable evening, devoid of all sinister implica¬ 
tions, the aura of mystery should be present and that unwit¬ 
tingly he presents us with what seems to be an insoluble 
mystery. 

The Oppenheims, according to the best information avail¬ 
able, were married on August 6th, 1892. Their Golden Wed¬ 
ding, therefore, was on August 6th, 1942. But—and here is 
the nub of the mystery—they did not celebrate the occasion 
on that day. Likewise, if tliis contention is correct, and it is, 
they could not have celebrated it on any other day. This in 
turn leads to the further conclusion that they did not celebrate 
it at all and that the above account, therefore, is pure fabrica¬ 
tion. But it does not read like fabrication. One is persuaded by 
its very simplicity that it is true, 

Now for the mystery. 

There is nothing wrong with the theory that the Golden 
Wedding was celebrated on August 6th, 1942, or fifty years 
after thoy wore married, except that if this were so Phillips 
Oppenheim wrote, and Hodder & Stoughton published, the. 
foregoing account of the evening approximately nine months 
before it occurred. The Pool of Memory was published in 
November 1941. 

Very well, you may say, it was merely the case of an old 
man with a failing memory making a mistake. But was it ? If 
the celebration did not occur in 1942, it did not occur in any 
subsequent year for the identical reasons. Then did it occur in 
1941 ? There is just a bare possibility, but no more. The 
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account which ends The Pool of Memory could conceivably 
have been slipped in as an afterthought when the book was in 
proof, but there is only the slenderest margin of time for this 
to have been possible. The publishers themselves doubt this. 

In 1944 it became quite apparent that the strain of the war 
years, with the anxiety of being uprooted from hor homes and 
the general strangeness of life, had been too much for Elsie 
Oppenheim, whose mental deterioration was 6uch as to create 
attendant problems. She had become frankly sonile and re¬ 
quired assistance which Oppy, even if he had beon willing, was 
quite unable to give her. As soon as arrangements could be 
mado she was put into a delightful home for old people where, 
perhaps for the first time since arriving in England, she was 
completely happy. Women, one is persuaded, are like cats in 
the sense that they cling so tenaciously to familiar surround¬ 
ings. Elsie Oppenheim had all a New Englander’s pride in the 
domestic virtues and attainments and without her own home 
she was lost. 

There follows an incident which must be recountod, not 
only for its ludicrously humorous aspects, but for its under¬ 
lying pathos. 

We know enough about Oppy to realise that he was almost 
never happy unless he was the focal point of interest. We know, 
too, that he dearly loved the creature comforts. On boing taken 
to visit Elsie in the country and hearing her almost lyrical 
accounts of the good food, the kind and courteous service and 
all the other delights of the home, which he could not help 
contrasting with the bleak horrors of hotel life, he became 
fiercely indignant. Elsie, he was convinced, had “put a swift 
one” over him and he would not stand for it. There is a 
delicious picture of Oppy going to the superintendent of the 
home to demand admission. Regretfully he is told that patients 
cannot be admitted without a doctor’s certificate because, as 
he will readily understand, very old people sometimes have to 
be restrained for their own good. 
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Oppy thereupon volunteered to sign himself in and waive 
the right to protest against the discipline of the place. If the 
food and service were good he would have been perfectly pre¬ 
pared to sign himself into Wormwood Scrubs, and the thought 
of Elsie luxuriating alone in this delightful home was too much 
for him. Upon these terms he was admitted. 

Although lots of people have believed that Oppy was an 
alcoholic, the truth was quite otherwise, for he drank 
abstemiously. As one of his secretaries has said of him: “He 
loved the shining shakers and the tinkling of ice but he 
was not a heavy drinker.” The people in the home seem 
to have been most human and understanding, for Oppy, 
on admission, was permitted to indulge his taste for alcohol 
in strictly social quantities. He liked to make a little cere¬ 
mony of the pre-lunch and pre-dinner cocktail and he was 
indulged. 

Meanwhile the Normandy landings had taken place in the 
summer of 1944 and Oppy was now living for the day when he 
could escape from England for ever. He planned to go first to 
Guernsey, where most of his possessions were, and thence on 
to his beloved Riviera from which he had been separated for 
so long. For the first time since the war he began to follow the 
course of events on the Continent of Europe, where several 
millions of men were fighting to decide when it would be pos¬ 
sible for Oppy to return to the Riviora. 

Then, as we all remember, poace broke out in the early 
summer of 1943 and loud were Oppy’s howls of indignation at 
the tyrannical government which refused him permission to 
return to Guernsey. The island, according to the official story, 
was not yet ready to accommodate any more people and some 
months would have to elapse before residents were permitted 
to return. That was the official story, but Oppy—and he really 
beliovod this—regarded the whole thing in the light of a con¬ 
spiracy on the part of the British Treasury to seize the major 
part of his estate in death duties, which he had been warned 
would be the case if it could be established in law that his 
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domicile at the time of death was the domicile of his birth, 
namely England. 

Oppy was full of figlit and one is forced to admire his 
courage. If ho had to live to a hundred to do so, he would defeat 
the conspiracy. 

Just how Oppy and Elsie got out of tho homo in the country 
is not known in detail. Let it suffice Lhat they did and we next 
find them on the Hamblo River establishing contact with 
exiled Guernsey yachtsmen. 

All through the latter part of his life Oppy had had ample 
proof that money was a potent stimulus to human ondeavour 
and without malring any bones about it he now offered £500 to 
anyone who, in defiance of the Govomment, would land him 
in Guernsey by fair inouns or foul. 

Oppy and Elsie were both senile now and quite unfit to 
attempt the project ho had in mind, but nothing would deter 
him. One day, in the late summer of 1945, the old couple and 
a secretary set out from the Hamblo River iu a small yacht 
which broke down a few hours after starting. Still quite 
undaunted, they were transferred to anothor yacht which, 
after the kind of hardships which vory few poople of their 
age would care to face, landed them on tho White Rock 
at St Peter Port, Guernsey, thereby presenting the be¬ 
wildered authorities with a fait accompli. It is one thing to 
forbid residents to return but an altogethor different thing to 
deport residents who have landed in what is their home and 
the authorities, wisely or kindly, did not moke an issue of the 
matter. 

This decision was a fortunate one for Phillips Oppenhehn’s 
heirs. While it is not proposed to give here a learned disserta¬ 
tion upon the vexed question of domicile under British law, it 
is pertinent to make it door that decisions as to domicile fre¬ 
quently hang upon the matter of intent. A person bora in 
England continues to have English domicile all through his life 
until he offers unmistakable evidence that he has assumed 
another domicile, and even then, if ho offers evidence of a 
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private intention at some later date to resume English domicile, 
even though he has not done so, he can he presumed still to 
have English domicile for fiscal purposes. 

The Guernsey Star of September 11th, 1945, published 
an interview with Oppy on arrival, describing him as seventy 
instead of seventy-nine. He is quoted as saying, inter alia: “I 
am overjoyed I am here once again and I intend to remain 
here.” 

The fact was, of course, that he had not the slightest inten¬ 
tion of remaining there. It was a stepping stone to his beloved 
Riviera. He was already in correspondence with Marc Fon- 
tanini, his caretakor at Roquefort, and with his lawyer in Nice, 
working out plans to return. 

But the salient point of that interview was that it constituted 
a declaration of a clear intention not to return to England, and 
with other guiding factors it was so interpreted. 

It seems inconceivable that Oppy, whose mind was not 
functioning too well at the time, could have known that in 
chartering the yacht for the hazardous return to Guernsey he 
was presenting the law with an acceptable and unmistakable 
proof of his intontion to resume Guornsey domicile, which the 
war had interrupted, and it was this view which later pre¬ 
vailed. 

The next obstacle to be overcome was that the Oppenheim 
house, Le Vauquicdor, was occupiod by the military authori¬ 
ties, against whom, his courage undimmed, Oppy waged a 
war of attrition, making such a nuisance of himself that it 
seems the military authorities returned his house to him with 
a sigh of relief. Well before Christmas the old couple were 
comfortably installed once again in the home which was 
destinod to be their last one. 

It was here that on February 5rd, 1946, a few months before 
his eightioth birthday, the Prince of Storytellers breathed his 
last, followed not long afterwards by Elsie. A few weeks before 
she died, in one of her increasingly rare lucid moments, Elsie 
Oppenheim said: “ Oh deal', I think I should die I Philly is gone 
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and no one else needs me.” There was now no doubt, even if 
there had been doubt, that tho errant old man who lay in St 
Martin’s churchyard had been not only the centre of her life 
but the meaning of it. 


THE END 
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The Harvest of Fifty-six Years ’ Writing 

The following is as neiu'ly as possible the complete and accurate list 
of all books published under the name of E. Phillips Oppenheim and 
his pseudonym Anthony Partridge. A number of the early books 
wero “pirated” in the United States, given now titles and attri¬ 
buted to other authors, but no attempt has been made to include 
these. 

Thero were additionally many short stories published in a wide 
variety of American and British publications which now no longer 
exist. No record was ever kept of these. Nor, during the periodical 
scrapings of the bottom of tho literary barrel, wero these stories 
deemed worth publishing in book form. They arc constantly coming 
to light in the possession of collectors. 

Phillips Oppenheim wroLe and published approximately thirteen 
millions of words, making him one of the most prolific writers 
who ever lived. 
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